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5000 SUPERVISORS 
OF NATION HOLD 
CHICAGO MEETING 


Notables from Many Lands 
Address Large Assemblage 
at Second Biennial Gather- 
ing of Conference — Na- 
tional High School Orches- 
tra Led by Damrosch, 
Hanson and Maddy, With 
Noted Soloists—Chorus of 
Young Singers Rouses En- 
thusiasm—Russel V. Mor- 
gan, of Cleveland, Chosen 
President of Conference 


HICAGO, April 5. — The Music 

Supervisors’ National Conference, 
convened here for its second biennial 
session at the Stevens Hotel, March 23- 
28, provided one of the most important 
events of its kind in the musical his- 
tory of America. The attendance was 
the largest ever recorded for a similar 
meeting, approximately 5000 super- 
visors, students and interested mu- 
sicians being registered for the various 
activities. Leading musicians from the 
entire country took an active part in the 
proceedings. Among the noted guests 
were Walter Damrosch, John Erskine, 
Guy Maier, John Philip Sousa, Howard 
Hanson, Joseph E. Maddy, Mabelle 
Glenn, Karl W. Gehrkens, Peter Dy- 
kema, George Gartlan, Hollis Dann, Dr. 
J. Lewis Browne, Rudolph Ganz, and 
many others. 

At the end of the week, new officers 
were installed. Russel V. Morgan, di- 
rector of music, Cleveland, was elected 
president of the Conference. Mabelle 
Glenn, director of music in the Kansas 
City schools, retiring president, was 
elected vice-president, and Max T. 
Krone, of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, second vice-president. The 
executive committee was authorized to 
select a full-time executive to look after 
the duties formerly carried on by the 
secretary and treasurer. New elections 
to the Conference’s board of directors 
were Walter Butterfield, Providence, 
R. I.; Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio; and John Kendal, 
director of music, Denver, Col. 


(Continued on page 50) 








Germany Broadcasts 
Bloch’s “America” 


HE epic rhapsody, “America,” 

with which Ernest Bloch won 
the $3,000 prize for an original 
symphonic work offered in 1927 by 
MUSICAL AMERICA, was given its 
first production in Germany when 
it was broadcast from Leipzig on 
April 2. The composer, for the 
} past six years director of the San 
| Francisco Conservatory of Music, 
| recently announced his resigna- 
| tion in order to devote his time to 
composition. 
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Cosima Wagner, Long Guardian of 
Bayreuth Tradition, Passes at 92 IS GAILY REVIVED 


SANNA EENAAA NANA TEENA AANA 


HE death of Cosima Wagner, widow 

of Richard Wagner and daughter of 
Franz Liszt, was announced in cable 
dispatches from Bayreuth on April 1. 
After lingering for many years and 
her death being several times immi- 
nent, the end came unexpectedly. After 
a peaceful night’s sleep she awakened 
ill at six o’clock in the morning. Her 
physician worked valiantly, but at eight 
o’clock Frau Cosima became _ uncon- 
scious. 

Three daughters, Isolde, Daniela and 
Eva, were present, Siegfried, her son, 
conducting Wagner performances at La 
Seala in Milan, could not reach the bed- 
side in time. 

Funeral services were to be held at 
the Villa Wahnfried on the morning of 
April 4. The body was then to be taken 
to Coburg for cremation on Friday. An 
urn containing the ashes will later be 
placed beside Richard Wagner’s grave 
in the garden of Villa Wahnfried. 


Notable Link with Past 


With the death of Cosima Wagner 
there passed undoubtedly the most 
notable feminine figure in recent musi- 
cal annals and a link with a romantic 
and glamorous past. She was all these 
things not by reason of any achieve- 
ments of her own in this art, but be- 
cause of the unique associations and the 
influence which she enjoyed. There is a 
note of irony in the fact that she died 
in the centenary year of the third noted 
musician in whose life she played a 
dominant role—Hans von Biilow, whom 
she married and later left for Wagner, 


dunia 
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Cosima Wagner, from a Photograph 
Taken a Few Years Ago 


to whom and whose works thenceforth 
she devoted her life with a passionate 
energy deserving of the term “heroic.” 
Cosima had for years undergone a slow- 
ly lingering death. She had been bed- 
ridden for some time, and for the last 
years had lived in a dream-world irra- 
diated by memories. Yet as recently as 
1924, when the Bayreuth festivals were 
resumed following a ten-year interim, 
she was reported to have been led to 
(Continued on page 7) 





~ BOSTON APPLAUDS BRAHMS FESTIVAL 
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Notable Cycle Given By 
Symphony and 
Soloists 


Boston, April 5.—The Brahms Fes- 
tival held in this city from March 21 to 
26 was an artistic and popular success. 
The Boston Symphony, under Serge 
Koussevitzky, achieved extremely high 
peaks in these concerts. 

The festival opened with the Friday 
and Saturday concerts of March 21 and 
22. In these the “Academic Festival” 
Overture had a lively reading. The con- 
ductor stressed the heroic quality of the 
Third Symphony, particularly of the 
first movement, and the andante was 
imbued with exquisite lyricism. The 
Second Symphony was the epitome of 
grace and charm, as interpreted by 
Koussevitzky. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 23, the 
festival continued with the “Song of 





Italian Novelty Rumored for Metro- 
politan 


The Metropolitan next season will 
produce a new one-act Italian opera, 
“Le Preziose Ridicole” by Felice Lat- 
tuada, according to report current on 
Broadway last week. It is based on 
Moliére’s comedy, “‘Les Precieuses ridi- 
cules,” and had its premiere at La 
Scala several seasons ago. 


Destiny,” sung by the Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe Choruses. The dark, brooding 
spirit of the choral work was most un- 
derstandingly captured by choruses and 
orchestra. The youthful soloists dis- 
played excellent training and ability. 
The Piano Concerto in B Flat, No. 2, 
was given a careful, finely capable read- 
ing by Artur Schnabel, who was 
brought from Germany especially to 
appear as soloist in this series. The 
grave, elegiac Fourth Symphony 
(Continued on page 16) 





‘L’ELISIR D’AMORE’ - 





AT METROPOLITAN 


Donizetti’s Melodious Opera 
Fortunately Cast When 
Brought Back After Inter- 
val of Ten Years—Gigli in 
Caruso’s Old Role Evokes 
Protracted Demonstration 
With “Una Furtiva La- 
grima” — Nina Morgana 
Wins Success as Adina— 
De Luca and Pinza Ad- 
mired — Serafin Conducts 
Spirited Performance 


F not “sigh for sigh,” the Metropoli- 

tan audience which witnessed and 
harkened to the revival of Gaetano 
Donizetti’s ““L’Elisir d’Amore” the eve- 
ning of March 21, gave laugh for laugh 
and held up the performance something 
more than five minutes with applause 
that was by no means furtive after 
Beniamino Gigli had expended his most 
impassioned sweetness on “Una fur- 
tiva lagrima.” The intermissions buzzed 
with talk of Caruso—of the last time 
he had sung this music at the Metro- 
politan the night of Nov. 18, 1920— 
of the subsequent performance in 
Brooklyn when a broken blood vessel 
that compelled dismissal of the audi- 
ence after the first act gave warning 
of the beginning of the end. How 
Caruso used to repeat the second part 
of the aria of the furtive tear was vari- 
ously re-told. 

It was a night for reminiscences, but 
it was also a night for jubilation over 
one of the happiest of recent under- 
takings at the opera house. Fortunate- 
ly cast, the revival was a singing suc- 
cess. And singing successes have not 
been numerous in the last few seasons. 

Mr. Gigli, after waiting eight years 
to inherit that share of the mantle of 
the fallen represented by “L’Elisir” and 
“Una furtiva lagrima,”’ converted the 
role of Nemorino into one of his most 
thoroughly agreeable achievements at 
the house of Gatti. At his elbow in 
making Donizetti’s old comedy a 

(Continued on page 6) 








MOLINARI AGAIN FOR DETROIT SYMPHONY 





Eight Soloists Announced for 
Next Season Under 
Gabrilowitsch 


Detroit, April 5.—Jefferson B. Webb, 
manager of the Detroit Symphony, has 
announced plans for the season of 
1930-31. Eight soloists, including the 
annual appearance of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch as soloist, are scheduled. Ber- 
nardino Molinari will again be a guest 
conductor. 

Besides Mr. Gabrilowitsch, the solo- 
ists are Harold Bauer, Olga Samaroff; 
Beatrice Griffin, Detroit violinist; Jo- 
sef Hofmann, Myra Hess, Sigrid 
Onegin and Jascha Heifetz. As usual, 





there will be sixteen pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts, on Thursday evenings 
and Friday afternoons. 

During the months of January and 
February, when Mr. Gabrilowitsch will 
be guest conductor with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Mr. Molinari will take 
charge of the local group. Victor 
Kolar, associate conductor, will conduct 
two pairs of the subscription list. 

No decision has been made by Man- 
ager Webb concerning the Sunday 
afternoon “pop” concerts. It is ex- 
pected that some change may be made 
in this branch of the orchestra’s activ- 
ity. The school children’s concerts and 
the young people’s concerts are sched- 
uled as usual. HERMAN WISE 
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Chicago Concert Span Includes 
Appearances by Noted Artists 
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Reger’s “Bécklin” Poems and 
Ravel “Bolero” Have 
Local Premieres in Con- 
cert Presenting Y oun g 
Prize-Winner as Soloist— 
Elman Heard in Two Pro- 
grams with Symphony— 
Stock Leads Civic Orches- 
tra in Own Work 


HICAGO, April 5.—Having been 
chosen by an advisory committee of 
distinguished musicians from among 
thirty resident young pianists, Grace 
Nelson appeared as soloist on the Chi- 
cago Symphony programs of March 21 


and 22. The program: 
COmeaeeO “Gees iic.c bd 00 0's vi'we sc encds Bloch 
Four Tone Poems (After Arnold Béick- 
Cen)» GO, Bids o 0754 wd Ginny 00.5568 Reger 
(First Performance in Chicago) 
Concerto for Piano in D Minor. .MacDowell 
Miss Nelson 
“Sortilegi,” Symphonic Poem for Piano 
and Orchestra, Op. 39... Pick-Mangiagalli 
Miss Nelson 
Dalese “soditece des bs he cob ¢ce chbases << Ravel 


(First Performance in Chicago) 

Seldom has a young artist reaped 
the success of Miss Nelson at these 
concerts. Perfect poise, a remarkably 
fluent technic, a sparkling tone, and 
strong, pulsing rhythms marked her as 
an extraordinarily gifted young woman. 
All these qualities stood her in good 
stead in the MacDowell work. The Pick- 
Mangiagalli semi-novelty, of extreme 
technical and rhythmical difficulty, 
proved her an exceedingly clever musi- 
cian as well as a gifted pianist. 

The Reger pieces were far more in- 
gratiating than the norm of this com- 
poser’s output. Ravel’s “Bolero” re- 
peated the instantaneous success that 
has been its lot everywhere. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, appeared 
twice as soloist at succeeding concerts, 
playing the Brahms Concerto and Fred- 
erick Stock’s Concerto in D Minor. At 
the Tuesday concert of March 25, the 
following program was played: 

Overture to “The Secret of Susanne” 


nds pinta dient bth o> 4 Geagbee ends Wolf-Ferrari 
Symphony, No. 4, in D Minor...Schumann 
EY yd oss Cd bawees bra Fics 6846 cv ons Ravel 
Concerto for Violin in D Major.... Brahms 


Mr. Elman 

Mr. Elman’s performance of the 
Brahms Concerto followed that of 
Jascha Heifetz after an interval of ten 
days and provided lovers of violin music 
with the opportunity for interesting 
comparisons. Mr. Elman’s interpreta- 
tion was slower-paced, yet brilliant at 
the proper moments, and profited from 
his peculiarly colorful tone. For the 
first time this season, Mr. Stock drew 
upon Schumann in making up his pro- 
gram, giving the well-worn score a vig- 
orous presentation. 

The following program was played at 
the concerts of March 28 and 29: 


Overture, “Prometheus”.......... Beethoven 
Symphony, No. 1, in B Flat Major 
ba Fat coboeddes Sudebav cewduess Schumann 


opeieteccs Us is ccenebas Moussorgsky-Ravel 
Concerto for Violin in D Minor...... Stock 
Mr. Elman 


Mr. Stock’s violin concerto appeared 
on these programs for the fourth time, 
the previous interpreters having been 
Efrem Zimbalist, Albert Spalding and 
Jacques Gordon. It is a recondite work, 
grateful to the player in spite of its 
lack of instant appeal. Mr. Elman 
played it in masterly style and shared 
with the composer the considerable ap- 
probation of the audience. 

Ravel’s orchestration of the Mous- 
sorgsky pieces was brilliantly set forth. 


Schumann’s “Spring” Symphony proved 
delightful hearing. 


High School Festival Heard 


The third annual Senior High School 
music festival was held at Orchestra 
Hall on’ March 19, under the direction 
of Dr. J. Lewis Browne, director of mu- 
sic in the public schools. The splendid 
work accomplished by Dr. Browne in the 
three years of his régime was again 
the subject of widespread comment. The 
program consisted of various choruses, 
both with orchestral accompaniment 
and sung a cappella. Numbers by the 
orchestra of Lane High were conducted 
by Henry Sopkin. 

A private hearing of “Manabozo,” an 
opera in three acts by William Lester, 
with libretto by Francis Neilson, was 
given before members of Pro-Musica on 
March 26. Beside the composer, those 
taking part were Margaret Lester, Isa- 
bel Richardson-Molter, Ethel Heide, 
Margaret Sihler, James Fiske, Leonard 
Huber and William Pilcher. “Mana- 
bozo” is the first section.of a projected 
trilogy entitled “The Wampum Belt,” 
based on North American Indian leg- 
ends. The work has been published by 
J. and W. Chester, Ltd., London. A 
European production is planned for the 
coming season. 

At a program of the Chicago chapter 
of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music, held at the Cliff 
Dwellers’ Club on March 19, Mark Wes- 
sel, Chicago pianist and composer, 
played his own compositions. Michel 
Wilkomirski, violinist, and Clara 
Siegel, pianist, played two “Myths” by 
Szymanowski; and Mr. Wilkomirski, 
with Leo Sowerby, played the latter’s 
Sonata for violin and piano. 

The Polish Symphony, led by Casimir 
Jasinski, gave its initial program at the 
Goodman Theatre on March 30. An un- 
hackneyed list, chiefly by little-known 
Polish composers, proved enjoyable 
both for the music and the excellent 
work of the orchestra. The soloists 
were Adam Kuryllo, violinist; Anna 
Uszler, pianist; and Genia Zielinska, so- 
prano. 

Rossetter Cole, Chicago composer, 
conducted his own “Pioneer” Overture 
at a popular concert of the Chicago 
Symphony on March 27. The work, 
which was last heard twelve years ago, 
scored a decided success. 


Stock Leads Civic Orchestra 


The concert of the Civic Orchestra 
on March 30 was featured by Frederick 
Stock’s conducting of his own Sym- 
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Georgetown Confers Noted 
Honors on Toscanini 


ASHINGTON, April 5.—The 

first medal of the Francisco 
de Vico Academy of Music was 
conferred upon Arturo Tosca- 
nini by Georgetown University 
here, on March 25. On the 
same evening the conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony was presented with a 
bust of Dante. The presenta- 
tion was made by John del 
Vecchio, secretary of Il Circolo 
Italiano of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, in behalf of the 
officers and members of that or- 
ganization, in appreciation of the 
maestro’s contribution to Ameri- 
can culture. A. T. M. 











phonic Variations on an original theme, 
an early work, but one of the most 
brilliant examples of the conductor’s 
creative talent. The orchestra of 
young players manifested exceptional 
ability in its performance. 

Winners of the winter contests of the 
Society of American Musicians were 
presented in two recitals at Kimball 
Hall on March 24 and 27. Pedro Espino 
gave the entire first program, and by 
virtue of a beautiful tenor voice, a fine 
personality and instinctive musical 
taste quickly proved himself a most 
promising singer. The second recital 
was given by Pauline Peebles, a tal- 
ented pianist, and Margaret Hajek, the 
possessor of an excellent lyric soprano 
voice. 

The Midland College A Cappella 
Choir of Fremont, Neb., gave a concert 
at Orchestra Hall on March 20, under 
Oscar Lyders. The Fisk University 
Glee Club, led by John W. Work, Jr., 
was heard in concert at the Eighth 
Street Theatre on March 24. The Con- 
tinuation Schools Glee Club of the 
North Side appeared at the Eighth 
Street Theatre on March 23. The 
Florence Nightingale Chorus, of the 
Presbyterian Hospital School for 
Nurses, gave its tenth annual concert 
at the Blackstone Hotel on March 25, 
with Arthur Kraft, tenor, as soloist. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


TOSCANINI REWARDS 
YOUNG MUSIC-LOVERS 





Presents Prizes to Children at Final 
Philharmonic-Symphony Event 
Under Schelling 


Arturo Toscanini made what was de- 
scribed as the first public speech of his 
life in English at the last of the second 
series of Children’s Concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
under Ernest Schelling, in Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday morning, March 22. 
The maestro pinned the medals and rib- 
bons on the thirty-six prize-winning 
youngsters who had presented the best 
notebooks in the children’s concerts. 
Toscanini himself had a “prize” pre- 
sented to him by Mr. Schelling, a red 
ribbon, when he took the baton to con- 
duct the last number on the program, 
the Prelude to “Meistersinger.” 

Toscanini spoke before an audience of 
almost 3000 children, of ages ranging 
from six to sixteen. His speech, which 
he composed in English by himself ten 
minutes before the concert, was as fol- 
lows: 


“It is sweet and dear to me that my 
friend Mr. Schelling has wished me to con- 
vey today the annual prizes to the children. 
I love and always have loved children. To 
give them joy is just like giving air and 
light to flowers. Flowers and children are 
pretty things, and we all are fond of them. 
In the heart of children there is always 
some music to be called out by a touch of 
sympathy and love. Therefore I have ac- 
oes today to accomplish this very sweet 
task.” 


Four medals were awarded to: Free- 
man Fairchild, Lydia Zeller, Gustave 
Kobbe, 2nd, and Gloria Viggiano, the 
last-named having won a medal in the 
first series and a ribbon in 1929. 

Ribbons were given to the following: 
Lena Baberi, Joan Blair, Arthur Casey, 
Helen Katherine Casey, Helen Doyle, 
Katherine Doyle, Jim Dunlop, Jr., Cyn- 
thia Eyer, Anne L. Farquhar, Barbara 
Field, Ruth F. Goldman, Grace Gunz- 
burg, Catharine M. Hitchcock, Damaris 
Lee, Grover Oberle, Vita Ortman, Leslie 
Peffrath, Esther Prager, Wilbur Pratt, 
Margaret Price, Betty Price, Dorothy 
Robinson, June Rossbach, Edith Sawin, 
Lawrence Smith, Georgianna Steinman, 
Sonya Stokowska, Elena T. Villa, Joan 
Walsh, Priscilla Walsh, Suzanne Walsh 
and Barbara Wilsey. 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
THREE CONDUCTORS 


Stokowski Returns in List 
Including Novel Barth 
Concerto 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—The fort- 
night has seen three conductors lead- 
ing the Philadelphia Orchestra. Emi! 
Mlynarski at the beginning of the pe- 
riod, Artur Bodanzky midway, and 
Leopold Stokowski at the end. © 

Mr. Miynarski devoted his program 
to Russian and German works. This 
was his first appearance here as a con- 
ductor of a professional orchestra, his 
work hitherto having been as leader of 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany and of the Curtis Institute Or- 
chestra. He brought out the ingenuous 
and serene qualities of the Haydn Sym- 
phony in C Minor and gave an admir- 
able reading of the Strauss “Tod und 
Verklarung.” “The Enchanted Lake’”’ 
of Liadoff proved an interesting piece 
of pictorial music. The other Slav 
numbers were excerpts from “Coq d’Or” 
and Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Mr. Bodanzky, the last of the guest 
conductors, is also known here oper- 
atically, the concerts of March 21-22 
being his first orchestral conducting in 
Philadelphia. After the rather drab 
and solemn opening of the Brahms 
“Tragic” Overture, he plunged into 
vital and electrifying work, vivifying 
the sentiment of the Mendelssohn “Ital- 
ian” symphony. The Bloch Concerto 
Grosso for string orchestra with pian 
obbligato had crispness and decision. 
Kurt Ruhrseitz was the excellent solo- 
ist. 





Quarter-Tone Work Heard 


Leopold Stokowski was welcomed 
back on March 28-29 after his winter 
vacation. The orchestra responded en- 
thusiastically to his baton in a longer 
program than Mr. Stokowski usually 
vouchsafes. The “Freischiitz” Over- 
ture of Weber was beautifully given, 
with remarkable gradations of tone 
and some ravishingly lovely pianissimi. 
The symphony was the Beethoven 
Eighth, performed with sympathetic 
appreciation of its fragrant and vernal 
spirit. For a final group, Mr. Stokow- 
ski, who has long been a protagonist 
and propagandist for Sibelius, gave the 
three best known of the Finnish com- 
poser’s compositions, the Valse Triste, 
the “Swan of Tuonela” and the strongly 
nationalistic “Finlandia.” 

The novelty of the concert was the 
Hans Barth Concerto for quarter-tone 
piano, played by the composer. This 
proved to have distinguished musica! 
merits over and beyond its uniqueness 
as a novelty. W. R. MurRPHY 


HONORS CLUBS’ HEAD 


Reception Given by Vera Bull Hull for 
Mrs. Ottaway 


In honor of Mrs. Elmer James Ot 
taway, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, who has been 
visiting in New York, Mrs. Vera Bull 
Hull entertained at the Beethoven As- 
sociation on Sunday evening, March 30 

A brilliant gathering of prominent 
musicians was present to greet Mrs 
Ottaway and applauded excellent per 
formances. by the Marianne Kneise 
String Quartet, of compositions by) 
Schubert, Warner, Tchaikovsky an‘ 
Grainger. Katherine Bacon, the gifte 
pianist, was heard in two Bach-Buson 
Choral Preludes and works by Debuss) 
and Delibes-Dohnanyi. 
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Opera Satire on Modern Life Creates Uproar 
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“Rise and Fall of the City 
Mahagonny” by Kurt Weill 
Has Stormy Reception in 
World-Premiere at Leipzig 
Opera—Composer’s Song 
Episodes in Syncopated 
Rhythm Illustrate Brutally 
Realistic Libretto by Bert 
Brecht—Financial Woes of 
Opera in Central Europe 


By Geraldine de Courcy 


EIPZIG, April 1—The opera inclo- 
sure seems to hold three different 
species at present, the old-fashioned 
variety demanding the trappings of ro- 
mance and sweet sounds, the acrimo- 
nious pessimists who believe that opera 
as an art form has gone to the dogs, 
and the sophisticates who believe in the 
modernization of everything, even those 
things touching the flower of the spirit. 
The latter genus, being the most 
agile, has been gamboling on the green 
with unbridled verve, and with varying 
degrees of acrobatic efficiency. But as 
yet no one has even approximated the 
dizzy curvet accomplished by that dis- 
tinguished association, Kurt Weill and 
Bert Brecht, in their latest daring at- 
tempt to solve definitely the increasing- 
ly abstruse problem of opera. 

When Weill composed the five original 
“Mahagonny” songs which were strung 
into the short opera given at the Baden- 
Baden Festival of 1927, it was with the 
idea of using them later on as a sort of 
style pattern for a longer opera. In 
accordance with this idea, he and his 
faithful collaborator, Bert Brecht, have 
since consecrated their time and genius 
t» this labor. The work in its new form, 
“Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahayon- 
ny (Rise and Fall of the City Maha- 
gonny, finally completed in November, 
1929), was presented to an expectant 
world by the Leipzig Opera on the eve- 
ning of March 9, under the staunch lead- 
ership of Gustav Brecher and his effi- 
cient corps of assistants. 


Premiere Creates Riot 


In spite of these admirable auspices, 
the revolutionary pair, with their credo 
of Zeitkunst (Art of the Present), 
failed to reap the harvest of glory which 
their distinctive accomplishments and 
ability augured for them, but suc- 
ceeded instead in giving rise to the 
liveliest riot which has taken place in a 
German theatre within the memory of 
the most veteran critics in the land! 

Audible expressions of disapproval 
are no rarity, but it would tax the suc- 
culent vocabulary of a James Joyce to 
describe aptly the tumult that arose on 
this occasion, and that gradually in- 
creased in intensity as the public 
watched their finest and most cherished 
artistic, religious and political feelings 
run to earth by Brecht’s biting icono- 
clasm and socialistic satire. Bertrand 
Russell claims that the “hopes of the 
vorld must rest on the habit of forming 
epinions on evidence rather than on pas- 

ons”; it seems doubtful indeed if any 
‘reater evidence could ever be furnished 
the agitated opponents of modernization 
than this very unfortunate experiment! 
The tale is that of three jail birds (a 
iffan, a procuress and a cut-throat) 


< 
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whose flight from justice is brought to 
a precipitous conclusion through the 
breakdown of their automobile in some 
No-man’s-land midway between the 
Klondike and the California gold fields. 
The trio, therefore, decide to found the 
Utopian town of Mahagonny and extract 
their living from the rest of the human 
flotsam by supplying them with wine 
and women, and by otherwise pandering 
to the carnal instincts of the lower 
crusts of that organism known as so- 
ciety. 

Things are not moving along very 
opulently when an approaching cyclone 
is announced. Sparing the maiden en- 
terprise, it awakens one of Nature’s 
ubiquitous introverts to the joyful con- 
clusion that prohibitions and inhibitions 
are incompatible with Paradise, and 
that perfect contentment and happiness 
are hewn only of the block of unre- 
stricted indulgence. 

After merry days of wassail with all 
their unsavory étapes of gluttony, har- 
lotry and roisterine, a halt is called by 
the protagonist’s inability to pay his 
way—that mortal sin of modern society. 
He is, therefore, arraigned before the 
three city fathers and sentenced to the 
electric chair to expiate his supreme 
offense against the social decalogue, 
while the town itself succumbs to the 
buccaneering methods of its founders as 
the sublime and inevitable finale of a 
capitalistic régime. A merry plot 
withal! 

Brecht claims to have painted a cross- 
section of modern life, but moral de- 
pravity is not peculiar to any one gen- 
eration, and it is difficult to believe that 
any social bouleversement of the post- 
war period could have produced a situ- 
ation which could honestly qualify for 
inclusion in such a thoroughly salacious 
category. 


Score Is Satiric 


The work is developed as a series 
of twenty-one episodes, expressed in 
“songs.” which are hung together to 
give the action continuity. Each of 
these episodes or song-divisions has its 
own instrumental combination, and a 
couple of them have English texts to 
further accentuate the “American” at- 
mosphere indicated musically by the 
syncopated rhythms. 

Weill unquestionably has great orig- 
inality and charm in this particular 
branch of composition, and several of 
the songs (especially the “Alabama 
Blues”) have all the representative fea- 














Kurt Weill, Composer of Controversial 
New Opera of the Underworld 


tures of popular hits a la Gershwin. 
There are one or two other clever 
touches, such as the adaptation of the 
“Maiden’s Prayer” in the saloon scene, 
and the amusing use of “Asleep in the 
Deep” as the melodic thread in the ac- 
companiment to Ackermann’s “Boat 
Song” in the same act. This act also 
contains a sort of idealized love song 
interpolated as a concert number, the 
effectiveness of which was neutralized 
by the length of the composition and 
the indifferent vocal abilities of the 
two singers charged with its interpre- 
tation. 

The orchestra, consisting only of four- 
teen strings and sixteen horns and 
woodwinds, played a very secondary 
role, and at no point was the instru- 
mentation of sufficient phantasy and 
cogency to claim attention or warrant 
particular comment. In fact, the stage 
business was so ribald and so steeped 
in the air of a brothel, and the realism 
of the several episodes so horrified one’s 
finer feelings by the brutality of phrase 
and the minutie by which the action 
was developed, that it was well-nigh im- 
possible to turn a listening ear to the 
music, had it been ever so interesting. 


Cinema Used in Staging 


According to Weill’s theory, the so- 
loists in a work of this kind should be 
brought as close as possible to the audi- 
ence. Therefore, a small stage had been 
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erected over the orchestra pit, on which 
all the solo action took place. 

As for the stage settings to this 
“hintertreppen” potpourri, they were 
simple to the point of primitiveness. 
They were dominated entirely by the 
Caspar Neher pictures which were pro- 
jected on a backdrop during and be- 
tween the scenes, and clearly empha- 
sized the Billingsgate tone of the whole. 
It is understood that these drawings, 
as well as the explanatory texts which 
preceded each episode like the captions 
to a moving picture, form an integral 
part of the work and must be included 
in the décor. The actors all wore short 
white masks, which was an effective 
idea in its way and quite in keeping 
with the general style. 

In a recent article on this phase of 
the work, Weill states: “The work 
should not be interpreted from the 
ironic or grotesque point of view. The 
occurrences are typical and not sym- 
bolic, and the greatest possible econ- 
omy should therefore be exercised in 
the scenic appurtenances and in the 
movements of the individual actors. 
The movements of the soloists and the 
chorus are determined by the style of 
the music. 

“At no time is this music illustrative. 
It endeavors to realize the behavior of 
the individuals in the various situa- 
tions connected with the rise and fall of 
the town of Mahagonny. This behavior 
is determined so definitely by the music 
that the natural interpretation of the 
music indicates the action. For this 
reason, the actors can restrict them- 
selves to the simplest and most nat- 
ural gestures.” 

Every detail—both of scenery and ac- 
tion—had been meticulously worked out 
by the authors, so that the performance 
in Leipzig may be taken as the perfect 
expression of their intentions. The 
leading roles, which made greater de- 
mands on character impersonation than 
musicianship, were all admirably cast. 
Among those singing principal roles 
were Marga Dannenberg, Mali Trum- 
mer, Paul Beinert and Walter Zimmer. 
The entire presentation, unpalatable as 
it was, was marked by that finish of 
intensive and extensive training along 
every line of art which is rapidly bring- 
ing the Leipzig organization to the fore- 
front of German stages. 


Berlin Hears Krenek Work 


Krenek’s “Leben des Crest” had its 
first Berlin performance at the Kroll 
Opera on Feb. 21, Klemperer conduct- 
ing. The décor had been carried out by 
Teo Otto from designs by Giorgio di 
Chirico. It was totally different, both 
in conception and treatment, from the 
Leipzig production, which was more 
stereotyped and adhered more rigidly 
to the composer’s indications. The mat- 
ter of scenery, however, is a question of 
personal predilection and is always 
open to argument. But the gripping 
rhythmical swing of the orchestra and 
the dynamic force of Klemperer’s treat- 
ment of the score would have ridden 
any scenery to victory. 


Coblentz to Close Opera 


The first victim of the financial crisis 
which has been hovering over some of 
the leading German opera houses for 
some time is the opera in Coblentz, the 
oldest institution of its kind in the 
Rhineland. Every possible effort has 
been made to find some solution of the 


(Continued on page 10) 
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chuckle of tunes was Ezio Pinza, whose 
Dulcamara was the best quack doctor 
this opera has boasted in its relatively 
recent career at the Metropolitan. Co- 
incidentally, it was Mr. Pinza’s most 
irresistible impersonation. Giuseppe de 
Luca sang Sergeant Belcore, the role 
so long identified with Antonio Scotti, 
and made it sufficiently his own. 

There was an eleventh hour Adina in 
Nina Morgana, called to the footlights 
when Editha Fleischer reported herself 
too ill to sing. Miss Morgana met her 
opportunity with as admirable singing 
as she has placed to her credit during 
the entire period of her association with 
the company. Philine Falco completed 
cast. 

Over all was the invigilating zeal of 
Tullio Serafin, who conducted a per- 
formance full of spirit and humor, if 
at times a little too full-throated for 
the singers. Wilhelm von Wymetal’s 
stage direction achieved its ends cir- 
cumspectly and the new scenic investi- 
ture by Josef Novak was brightly hued 
and otherwise more than acceptable. 
Giulio Setti’s chorus again disclosed 
the results of thorough preparation. 
Curtain recalls were numerous and ac- 
companied by applause which had other 
than the usual perfunctory ring. 


In Its Heyday Before Verdi 


New York’s experience with “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” which Donizetti composed in 
1838, dates back to the days of Palmo’s 
opera house, in the early eighteen-for- 
ties. Members of the company which 
first brought this work to Manhattan 
included the father and mother of Ade- 
lina Patti, the one a tenor, the other 
the prima donna soprano. The opera’s 
heyday in the last century preceded the 
rise of Verdi, and it was curiously long 
in reaching the Metropolitan. Not until 
Conried’s time—and Caruso’s—was it 
mounted in the Broadway house, a score 
of years after the opening of the Metro- 
politan in 1883. Giulio Gatti-Cazassa 
revived the work in the first year of his 
consulship and again Caruso was the 
Nemorino. Bonci, it appears, also sang 
some performances, but at the Metro- 
politan the part was peculiarly the 
property of the great tenor whose name 
has become a legend in less than a 
decade since he was on the boards in 
the full prime of his powers. 

One by one the latter-day Caruso 
roles were taken over by other tenors, 
but “L’Elisir,” which he had sung regu- 
larly some five times a season for about 
five seasons, remained out of the reper- 
tory. Lionel, Eleazar, Samson and Jean 
of Leyden were passed on, together with 
Andrea Chenier—announced for Caruso 
—either to Mr. Gigli or Mr. Martinelli, 
but “Una furtiva lagrima” was to be 
heard only at an occasional Sunday 
night concert. To the last, Caruso had 
remained a lyric tenor in this opera, 
contriving always to slough off the bari- 
tonal weight of tone he brought to Ele- 
azar and Samson, so as to sing Doni- 
zetti’s music with the lighter, purer 
tenor quality of his earlier seasons in 
America. Among the Adinas who sang 
opposite him were Marcella Sembrich, 
Frieda Hempel and Mabel Garrison. 
Scotti was for long the Belcore of Bel- 
cores, though de Luca also had sung the 
part. Adamo Didur was the Dulcamara 
in the last of the Caruso performances. 

With the opera out of the repertory 
only a decade, and with some perform- 








Photo, Carlo Edwards 
Beniamino Gigli, as Nemorino 


ances under other auspices in the in- 
terim, “L’Elisir” came back no stranger 
to a considerable part of the audience 
which applauded the newest revival. 
The story of the opera is too readily 
accessible in innumerable handbooks of 
plots to justify retelling here. Musi- 
cally, “L’Elisir” has airs which, like the 
poor—though they are not poor airs— 
are with us always. But the life of this 
elixir is choral as much as soloistic, and 
its buffo comedy counts quite as much 
in giving sparkle to the cup that cheers, 
if it does not greatly inebriate, in this, 
quite another century than Donizetti’s. 

The weaver’s son of Bergamo wrote 


some sixty-four operas between 1818 
and 1844, a period of only twenty-six 
years—averaging well above two a year 
—and of these only six, “Lucia,” “Don 
Pasquale,” “Favorita,” “The Daughter 
of the Regiment,” “Lucrezia Borgia” 





Photo, Mishkin 
Nina Morgana as Adina, in the Metro- 
politan’s Revival of “L’Elisir d’ Amore” 


and “L’Elisir,” have had any part in 
the history of the Metropolitan. Today, 
“L’Elisir,” if it cannot boast anything 
like as consistent a place in the reper- 
tory as “Lucia” (missing, by the way, 
from the records, to date, of the waning 
season at the Metropolitan, though sung 
by the company in Philadelphia), has 





PLAN CADMAN PREMIERES 





Los Angeles Will Hear Three Works 
by Composer for First Time 


Los ANGELES, April 5.—Three new 
compositions of Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, distinguished American composer, 
will be heard for the first time in Los 
Angeles during the month of April. 

His “Oriental Rhapsody” is scheduled 
for performance by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic on April 6, when Artur 
Rodzinski, the leader, has invited the 
composer to conduct. 

Mr. Cadman’s new Sonata in G will 
be given its premiere at the Friday 
Morning Club, with Vera Barstow as 
the interpreting artist and the com- 
poser at the piano, on April 18. 

The Cadman Creative Club on April 
21 at the Beaux Arts Auditorium is 
sponsoring the first performance of 
Mr. Cadman’s new song cycle, “White 
Enchantment,” the scene of which is 
laid in the drawing room of an Ameri- 
can family on a winter evening. The 


work features solo, duet and ensemble 
numbers and runs the gamut of ro- 
mance, love and adventure. The sing- 
ers are Rosalie Barker Frye, contral- 
to, as the Mother; Harold Kellogg, bass, 
as the Father; Margaret Messer Mor- 
ris, soprano, the Daughter, and Otto 
Ploetz, tenor, the Lover. In addition, 
Mr. Cadman’s Trio in D Major will be 
played by Bessie Fuhrer Erb, violinist; 
Lucy Fuhrer Genter, ’cellist, and the 
composer at the piano. 





Bax’s Third Symphony Has World 
Premiere in London Broadcasting 


Concert 


LONDON, April 5.—Arnold Bax’s 
most recent symphonic work, his Third 
Symphony, was given its first per- 
formance at the British Broadcasting 
Concert for the London and Midland 
Regions, recently. The Symphony 
is, according to the Radio Times, still 
in manuscript. Sir Henry Wood con- 
ducted. 


more of freshness for the modern ear 
than the more “serious” works. 

Donizetti had not the whiplash of 
Rossini; his humor is less sharply cut. 
But aside from Rossini there is no other 
composer of the Italian buffo style who 
has survived the buffo period as well as 
Donizetti has survived it in “L’Elisir.”’ 
Once the opera had gathered its due 
measure of momentum after an unac- 
countably slow start at this revival, it 
kept up a tingle of delight by its alter- 
nation of sprightly and dexterous cho 
ruses, sentimental airs and amusing 
byplay. 


Miss Morgana a Success as Adina 


Miss Morgana’s skilled treatment o! 
the soprano airs and duets, and partic 
ularly that of the “Contract Air” in the 
last scene—almost immediately afte: 
the protracted demonstration accorded 
Mr. Gigli for his singing of “Una fur- 
tiva lagrima”—would have been highly 
creditable if she had been accorded the 
maximum of preparation and rehearsal. 
She sang smoothly, with the requisite 
flexibility of tone, and with the caress 
ing legato style that is an essential for 
this music. The tone was limpid, the 
embroidery of florid phrases easily and 
cleanly achieved. Moreover, she was an 
engaging Adina to look upon. 

Mr. Gigli was much more than primo 
tenore. He was also primo buffo. In 
his hands, Nemorino became a drol! 
bumpkin, not to be followed through 
his love-making and his duping at the 
hands of the quack doctor, without 
smiles and chortles. But even the in 
dignity of Belcore’s boot, deftly applied 
in the region of time-honored insults, 
did not so much as ruffle the dulcet 
quality of his song. If Nemorino was 
all kinds of a boob, he was a likable 
one, and he had a miracle imprisoned 
in his throat. “Una furtiva lagrima,” 
though very admirably sung, was sur 
passed in beauty of tone by some other 
moments of Mr. Gigli’s singing, partic- 
ularly in the second act entreaty, 
“Adina, credemi.” 

Mr. Pinza was the soul of unction and 
of fraud as Dulcamara. He had the 
well-oiled patter for the buffo music 
which fell to him, and once he had 
passed “Udite, udite, o rustici,” which 
in some manner lacked its essential 
point, he lost no opportunity in under- 
scoring both his music and his stage 
action, so as to make of the part a 
consistently droll character unlike any 
other he has delineated at the Metro- 
politan. For this reviewer, he proved 
beyond cavil that in the recent 
“Don Giovanni” revival he should have 
been cast as Leporello, and not the Don 
In this connection, it should not be for- 
gotten that such notables as Edouard 
de Reszke and Feodor Chaliapin sang 
Leporello at the Metropolitan. 

Mr. de Luca found his first solo, 
“Come Paride vezzoza,” somewhat low 
for his voice, but his style carried him 
through. Thereafter he gave richly 0! 
his accustomed art to the role of Nem: 
rino’s soldier-rival. “L’Elisir,” if would 
seem, is due for another considerab|: 
stretch of popularity in the house where, 
despite its late recognition, it had bé« 
come something of a fixture in the da) 
when Caruso, with no regulation to th: 
contrary, was often called upon to r 
peat the second part of his meditati 
on the furtive tear. 

With the identical cast, the Donizet' 
opera was repeated the night of Mar« 
27. OscaR THOMPSON 
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the Festspielhaus and permitted to sit 
for a short time at one of the rehear- 
sals. To the world at large this woman, 
who has been the subject of more 
printed matter than almost any other 
contemporary and about whom contro- 
versies have periodically raged, was 
little more than a ghost reputed to live 
at Villa Wahnfried. 

The disputed facts concerning her life 
will have to be assayed by future musi- 
cal historians; but the main outlines of 
this remarkable career may be briefly 
sketched. 

Cosima was named for the Lake of 
Como, where she was born on Dec. 25, 
1837, the daughter of Liszt and the 
Comtesse d’Agoult, who were then liv- 
ing in Bellaggio in a rented villa beside 
that of the famous diva, Pasta. She was 
the second child of the pair, a sister, 
Blandine preceding her by a year. A 
brother, Daniel, was born later. 


A Strange Childhood 


Cosima’s childhood was a strangely 
unsettled one, as was perhaps natural 
in the case of parents whose romantic 
ardors and enthusiasms were more 
marked than their stability. The Coun- 
tess and the three children returned to 
Paris and established themselves with 
Mme. Liszt, the pianist’s mother, while 
he was busied with his brilliant concert 
tours. At intervals, however, Liszt sent 
for them and their rather grim child- 
hood was then interspersed with delight- 
ful holidays, especially on the island of 
Nonnenwerth near Cologne. The musi- 
cian, apparently, while he was hardly a 
success as a parent, had the greatest 
affection for them and made a point of 
honor about being responsible for their 
“education.” They had therefore a series 
of tutors. 

Following Liszt’s break with the 
Countess, some of these were selected 
by the Princess Wittgenstein. She, in- 
deed, came to be called “mother” by 
them and from Weimar issued orders 
as to their schooling. But Cosima had, 
even at an early day, acquired the iron 
will which was later to be her chief 
characteristic, and she sometimes felt 
obliged to be “terrible” so as not to 
be domineered over completely from 
this unwelcome source. From the child- 
hood trials which she then suffered un- 
doubtedly came some of her reported 
lack of sympathy for her famous father 
in later days. 

Beginning with 1844, Liszt held the 
post of musical director at Weimar, 
where he spent three months each year. 
Biilow in 1851 came to Weimar from 
Switzerland on the recommendation of 
Wagner, then a political exile. Liszt 
established him in his own home as a 
pupil, and in two years the younger 
man had already won a reputation as a 
pianist. In 1854 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of piano at the Conservatory in 
Berlin. 

Princess Wittgenstein about this time 
advised Liszt to bring his daughters 
from Paris to Germany and put them to 
board with Biilow’s mother. On Aug. 
22, 1855, they arrived at Altenburg 
(Liszt’s castle in Weimar) and found 
their father playing whist. 


Marriage with Biilow 


Both Cosima and Blandine could play 
the piano proficiently, and _ Biilow, 
charged with their musical studies, was 
charmed. He was an impulsive fellow, 
sometimes elated, often depressed, and 
rather rigorous and unbending in his 
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From Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s 


manners. The brusque musician’s pro- 
tective instincts were touched by his 
pupil’s situation. He proposed marriage. 

Cosima and Hans von Biilow were 
married in Berlin on Aug. 18, 1857. Liszt 
was present at the ceremony. From 
the first, the marriage was not ideally 
happy. Bilow was a nervous, irritable 
soul, and they had always to contend 
against poverty. Moreover, the union 
was one of convenience rather than 
romance. 

Wagner and Minna came to a final 
break. Thereafter, though they wrote 
letters often of friendly tone, the com- 
poser and his wife kept separate estab- 
lishments. 

The growth of the attachment be- 
tween Cosima and Wagner is somewhat 
primly related in “Mein Leben.” Already 
in 1862 he feels “that she belongs to 
him.” In Wagner’s wandering life he had 
occasion at numerous times to visit the 
von Biilows, where he was held in much 
esteem by his hosts. 

Cosima’s first child with Biilow was 
baptized by Abbé Liszt himself with 
the name of Daniela-Senta—after his son 
who had died and the heroine in “Fly- 
ing Dutchman.” The second child, Blan- 
dine, was born in Berlin in 1863. Wag- 
ner hurried back from a Russian con- 
cert tour. He and Cosima went riding 


-in a carriage belonging to the hotel— 


and confessed a mutual passion. 


Life in Munich 


Things stood at this point when, in 
1864, Wagner had the historic visit 
from the equerry of the new King 
Ludwig of Bavaria, with the invitation 
to Munich. Ludwig had read the poem 
of Wagner’s “Ring,” and conceived a 
passionate enthusiasm for the author. 

Wagner in his turn called on von 
Biilow to come to Munich as chief 
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At the Left, Cos- 
ima and Richard 
Wagner En Fa- 
mille, from a 
Photograph 
Taken in _ the 
"Seventies; At the 
Right, Cosima 
with Her Son, 
Siegfried W ag- 
ner, Walking in 
the Grounds of 
Villa Wahnfried, 
on Her Ninetieth 
Birthday, an Oc- 
casion on Which 
She Received 


Greetings from 
Many Parts of 


the World 


**Richard Wagner’’ 


kapellmeister and assist in the musical 
renaissance that was hoped for. Furi- 
ous hostilities were aroused in Munich 
by the Wagnerian circle. At the end of 
1865 Wagner left Bavaria, perhaps at 
Bismarck’s instigation, and settled again 
in Switzerland. 

Cosima’s daughter Isolde was born 
in 1865. Later in life she considered 
herself Wagner’s daughter. Early in 
1866 Cosima joined Wagner in Switzer- 
land, but there was not for some con- 
siderable time a formal breach with her 
husband. 

Biilow, though he later showed con- 
siderable bitterness, was able to visit 
the pair in 1866 at Triebschen and dis- 
cuss details of the divorce. To the end 
he admired the composer’s works with 
sincere enthusiasm. 

During this period Cosima addressed 
numerous letters to King Ludwig, 
couchtd in high-flown terms, which 
were replied to in kind—concerning the 
“One and Only” (Wagner) and how 
best to aid him. The King, petulant and 
furious, at the collapse of their plans 
for an opera house and school, was for 
abdicating his throne. Cosima, perhaps 
realizing that a King was of more ser- 
vice to their cause than an ex-King, 
addressed him with tactful encourage- 
ment in his “martyrdom.” 

Meanwhile, the King’s pension of 
nearly $4,000 a year maintained the 
composer in what was to him luxury. 
During this happy period on the shores 
of Lake Lucerne Wagner completed 
“Meistersinger,’ “Rheingold,” “Wal- 
kiire” and “Siegfried.” Here also their 
children, Eva and Siegfried, were born. 
The composer’s domestic life was care- 
fully supervised by the efficient Cosima, 
and his music was almost a religious 
cause, to be furthered at all costs. Their 
marriage took place in 1870, following 
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the death of Minna in 1866 and Biilow’s 


annulment in 1869. The 
nouncements read: 


simple an- 


We have the honor to announce our mar- 
riage, which took place on 25th August of 
this year, at the Protestant Church of 
Lucerne. 

RICHARD WAGNER, 
COSIMA WAGNER (née 
25th Aug., 1870. 


Bayreuth Founded 


Since Ludwig's plan to build a spe- 
cial Wagner opera theatre had come to 
naught, the necessary funds were raised 
by subscription. In this campaign Co- 
sima had a leading part. Wagner soci- 
eties were organized all over the world. 
Bayreuth was selected as the site for 
the theatre, the municipality giving the 
ground for it and Villa Wahnfried free 
to the composer. In 1872 the founda- 
tions of the Festspielhaus were laid, 
and with the aid of some $50,000 from 
Ludwig, the first festival was given in 
August, 1876, before a brilliant audi- 
ence from many countries. 

Cosima had assisted in the prepara- 
tions and rehearsals, as a sort of as- 
sistant stage manager, a post in which 
she showed authority. She continued to 
wield this sway after the death of Wag- 
ner in 1883. Thereafter she was for 
many years the dominant ruler of Bay- 
reuth. Many stories are told of her 
invincible authority in the selection of 
singers, the maintenance of “traditions” 
in staging, and the like. 

It has been asserted that Frau Co- 
sima’s musical knowledge was scant. In 
general, despite the oft-asserted tyr- 
anny of her decisions, Bayreuth pros- 
pered under her rule, if it remained 
reactionary in its staging methods. 
Next to the first full production of the 
“Ring,” the premiere of “Parsifal” just 
before Wagner’s death in 1882 was 
perhaps the most notable event. 


LIszT). 


Protests “Parsifal” Production 


This work, restricted by Wagner’s 
wish to his theatre, was nevertheless 
produced at the New York Metropoli- 
tan by Conried in 1903—an event which 
brought Cosima’s last considerable pub- 
lic act. She bitterly protested and sought 
to prevent this “seizure of the Grail” 
by appeals through diplomatic channels, 
but in vain. Advancing age forced Co- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Cossack Chorus to Bring Stirring Songs to U. S. 
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The Russian Cossack Chorus in Their Uniforms as Officers of Russian Regiments 


Thirty-six Former Officers of Russian Armies, Now Expa- 
triates, Comprise Singing Group Which Will Tour 
United States in the Autumn, Under Leadership of 


Serge Jaroff 


<sTT\HE Cossacks are coming”—a cry 

of terror in the Middle Ages to the 
tribes of Moslem and heathen inhabi- 
tants that fringed the Russian steppes, 
today presages the pacific advent of a 
band of singing men who for the past 
five years have been touring Europe 
under the name of the Don Cossack Rus- 
sian Male Chorus. 

These men were former officers in the 
Imperial army of the Czar. Their home- 
land on the banks of the “quiet Christian 
Don,” as they affectionately call the river 
that flows southward through the 
steppes, is now only a memory. Their 
love of country they now perforce pour 
into their native songs. 


A Picturesque Chorus 


“Picturesque,” “thrilling,” and “uni- 
que,” are some of the epithets that 


European audiences have applied to the 
Cossacks. 

The men march upon the stage with 
military precision. The military effect is 
further carried. out in the dark blue 
Cossack uniform, the trousers trimmed 
with broad red stripes, and in the knee- 
high leather riding boots. Standing at 
attention, they await the signal from 
their leader; then, without any giving 
of the pitch, they begin to sing. 

This body of trained singers, thirty- 
six strong, “The Singing Horsemen of 
the Steppes,” will arrive in the coming 
autumn, under the leadership of Serge 
Jaroff, for their first American concert 
tour. They are scheduled to make their 
debut in New York on Nov. 4. Other 
cities in which they will be heard are 
Boston, Montreal, Toronto, Cincinnati, 
St. Lovis, Minneapolis, Dayton, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. B. M. 





Elite Photo 


Serge Jaroff, Conductor of the Russian 
Cossack Chorus 

















DETROIT HEARS BEETHOVEN LISTS 


Gabrilowitsch Conducts 
Symphony in Popu- 
lar Program 


Detroit, April 5.—Two all-Beethoven 
programs were presented on March 13 
and 14 by the Detroit Symphony. 
Katharine Goodson, pianist, appearing 
here for the first time in five years, was 
soloist in the Fifth Concerto, and was 
received with enthusiasm. Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch conducted the orchestra in 
the Eighth Symphony and in the “Cori- 
olanus” Overture. 

On March 16, Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
made his second appearance with the 
orchestra at a Sunday concert. Espe- 
cially in Grieg’s Two Elegies for String 
Orchestra and in the Mottl arrange- 
ment of the Ballet Suite by Gluck were 
the conductor’s poetical interpretations 
of striking beauty. The program in- 
cluded Mendelssohn’s “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” the Overture to “The 


Bartered Bride” by Smetana, and the 
“William Tell” Overture. 

Lois Johnston Gilchrest, soprano, 
gave a recital in the auditorium of the 
Twentieth Century Club, under the aus- 
pices of the Student League of the 
Tuesday Musicale, on March 12, and 
included two groups of songs composed 
by Jeanne Boyd, her accompanist. Mrs. 
Gilchrest is to be one of the soloists 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
in their forthcoming eight-weeks’ sea- 
son of light opera. 

The Detroit String Quartet played on 
March 11 in the Institute of Arts. The 
program included the Haydn Quartet in 
G Minor, the Brahms Quartet in A 
Minor and Frank Bridge’s “Novelettes.” 

Victor Kolar, associate conductor, led 
the Detroit Symphony on March 9, 
when Bendetson Netzorg, local pianist, 
was the soloist in the Beethoven Third 
Concerto. It was Mr. Netzorg’s ninth 
appearance with the orchestra. . The 
program included Wagner’s Prelude to 
Act I of “Lohengrin,” Ballet Music 
from “Henry VIII” by Saint-Saéns, and 
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music from Tchaikovsky’s 
Onegin.” 

Other concerts were given recently by 
Richard Crooks, and by the Royal Rus- 
sian Choir under the leadership of 
Princess Agreneva Slaviansky. 

HERMAN 


“Eugene 


WISE 


“Melos” Issues Tenth Anniversary 
Number 


“Melos,” a magazine devoted to mod- 
ern music published in German at 
Mainz, celebrated its tenth anniversary 
with its February issue. It is edited by 
Dr. Hans Mersmann, who has an excel- 
lent article entitled “Ten Years of 
‘Melos’” in the issue. There are re- 
printed in this anniversary issue articles 
which have appeared over the span of 
the publication’s existence by Busoni, 
Schénberg, Bartok, Kaminski, Butting, 
Jarnach, Milhaud, Casella, Kurt Weill 
and many others. 





PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 5.—Lyman 
Almy Perkins, vocal instructor, has 
published a small booklet entitled 


“Principles Upon Which Correct Sing- 
ing Should Be Based.” 





HAGEMAN CONDUCTS 
BALTIMORE PLAYERS 


Pizzetti Hears Toscanini 
Lead His Rondo in 
Final Visit 


BALTIMORE, April 5.—Richard Hage- 
man appeared on March 16 at the 
Lyric as guest conductor with the Bal- 
timore Symphony. He presented a pro- 
gram that included works of Bee 
thoven, Tchaikovsky, Debussy, Rimsky 
Korsakoff and orchestral arrangement: 
of his songs, “Do Not Go, My Love” 
and “At the Well,” in which the solo 
part was sung acceptably by Helen 
Jepson. The guest conductor was ac- 
corded an enthusiastic reception. 

The last concert of the local serie: 
was given on March 5 by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony with Arturo 
Toscanini as conductor. The featur 
of the program was the presentation of 
the “Rondo Veneziano” by Ildebrando 
Pizzetti. After the interpretation of 
this piece, the composer, who was 
present, was called upon to acknow! 
edge the applause. 

Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, gave a 
brilliant recital at the Lyric on March 
1 under the auspices of the Wilson- 
Greene Bureau. Technical mastery, 
si btlety of expression and variety were 
features of his playing. 

The Baltimore Music Club gave its 
annual Lenten concert on March 10, at 
Grace and St Peter’s Church. Kath- 
erine Lucke, Rebecca Hickock, Kath- 
erine Whitelock, Rita May Baker, Mary 
Muller Fink, Ruth A. Spicer, Rhoda 
Berryman Tyson, Elsa Baklor, Elsie 
Hurley, Alice Boodry, Mrs. Edwin Gut- 
man, Constance Hejda, Bernard Kos- 
sine, Paul Nachlass, John Head and 
Robert Southard were the soloists. 
George Castelle conducted a double 
quartet in the singing of “Psalm 150” 
by César Franck. 

The Barrére Wind Quintet presented 
an unusual program at the Peabody 
Conservatory on March 7. The Lon- 
don String Quartet added to the at- 
tractiveness of the series of weekly re- 
citals with its program on March 14. 

Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist, was pre- 
sented in a Schubert Memorial pro- 
gram at the home of Dr. Hugh Hamp- 
ton Young on March 15. This bril- 
liant young artist demonstrated her 
musicianship in the reading of com- 





positions by Brahms, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt. 
Elsie Craft Hurley, soprano, and 


James Wilkinson, baritone, both sing- 
ers of local reputation, who have 
gained distinction in national contests, 
gave a joint program at Cadoa Hall 
on March 4. Virginia Castelle was 
the accompanist. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Society gave a 
concert at the North Hall of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music on March 
10. Those taking part were Beatrice 


Osgood, Elma Reitz, Ann Carter 
Theresa Biagi, Alean Gabel, Mari: 
‘ Hogam, Helen McGraw, Martha 


Bishop, Mary Lewis Blaylock, Eliza 
beth Bolek and Violet Hertzman. 
FRANz C. BORNSCHEIN 


Pizzetti to Make Second Visit Next 


Season 
Ildebrando Pizzetti will return t 
this country next season. He will ar 


rive on Oct. 15 and remain until Dec 
24. He has already been engaged as 
soloist by the Cincinnati and St. Louis 
Symphonies. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


There is a story going the rounds 
that Americans holding operatic posi- 
tions in Germany have been made to 
feel the anger of Josef Rosenstock’s 
countrymen over the treatment accord- 
ed him last autumn during his short 
stay here as conductor at the Metro- 
politan. 

I have seen a number of German 
newspaper accounts which stated that 
the “Affaire Rosenstock” was the re- 
sult of anti-German feeling on the part 
of the Italians at the Metropolitan; 
that the Italians had been responsible 
for Bodanzky’s “leaving” at the end of 
last season and were similarly against 
Rosenstock. 

Therefore, I am somewhat surprised 
to learn that the Germans in various 
opera houses decided to “take it out” 
on American singers engaged there as 
though Herr Rosenstock had been. the 
victim of prejudice on the part of 
Americans. The story is that a num- 
ber of Americans under contract were 
dismissed after the Rosenstock episode 
occurred and that others had to change 
their names to German sounding ones, 
or quit. 

I am sorry to hear this. It is very 
childish, if it is true. I do know, how- 
ever, that the German organization of 
actors and singers, corresponding to 
our actors’ Equity, has for some time 
been making it difficult for our singers 
to get jobs there, taking the position 
that the foreigner must not be consid- 
ered at all if a German can be secured 
to fill a post. This is sad, for Germany 
has always been a splendid place for our 
operatic aspirants to make _ their 
careers, offering so much more in the 
way of opportunity than either France 
or Italy. It is interesting to note, too, 
that just as we give the job to the 
foreigner even when our own are just 
as worthy, other countries protect their 
own to the point of unfairness and pet- 
tiness. 

There’s a lesson for us in all this. 
Some day we may learn it,—but it seems 
to be taking us a mighty long time for 
us to “tumble.” 

ok * = 

That master-harpist, Carlos Salzedo, 
arrived in Philadelphia one day recent- 
ly to give instruction at the Curtis 
Institute and found one of his gifted 
pupils in tears. The reason? Her 
fiancé, a talented young oboist (pupil 
of Tabuteau) was going to Cleveland 
to play in that city’s orchestra and the 
pain of separation was just too much 
to bear. 

Had her friend inquired if he might 
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be needed in the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra? Oh, no. But Mr. Salzedo thought 
there might be a chance and one eve- 
ning asked Mr. Stokowski about it. The 
result was that Mr. Stokowski had the 
young man play for him, and engaged 
him as second oboe for next season for 
his orchestra where he will sit along- 
side his teacher, Marcel Tabuteau, first 
oboe of the famed organization. 

The tears have dried and all is mer- 
ry as a wedding bell, due to the skillful 
Carlos Salzedo. The young harpist is 
Victoria Murdock and the oboist, soon 
to be of the Philadelphia Orchestra, is 
Robert Bloom. 

To complete the story I think “Cher 
Maitre” Salzedo ought to compose an 
“Epithalamium” for oboe and harp for 
these young people to be played at their 
wedding. The question is: Will they 
play it at their wedding, or will they 
be too busy getting married? In which 
case I suggest that it be performed by 
MM. Salzedo and Tabuteau! 


ie aa 


My imps on the Continent report to 
me that Marvine Maazel is winning a 
series of successes in his recitals over 
there in such cities as Milan, Bologna, 
Florence, Piacenza, Rome and Naples. 

I am glad to hear it and I think you 
will join me, for in his three New York 
recitals this season he not only did well 
but built a decided crescendo of appeal. 
That is, he had a larger audience and 
greater enthusiasm each time, and 
played better and better. At his final 
New York recital of the season he put 
on Brahms’s infrequently played F 
Sharp Minor Sonata, a work that is 
taxing, to say the least. He played it 
in the grand style. And do you know 
that his audience was more enthusiastic 
about this than anything else? That 
is a tribute to Maazel, who made this 
big work an eloquent medium for his 
art. 

He is coming back to America next 
season and will, I am told, give a series 
of recitals at Carnegie Hall. His career 
is coming along finely and I am delighted 
to witness his progress. For I heard 
him when he first appeared as a boy 
pianist as soloist at one of the Sunday 
night concerts at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Everyone agreed then 
that he was a piano genius and that he 
would go far. 

cal * * 

And there you are! On Friday af- 
ternoon, March 21, the day of the re- 
vival of “L’Elisir d’Amore,” Miss 
Fleischer was indisposed. She was to 
sing the leading soprano role, Adina, 
in this charming Donizetti piece. Mr. 
Gatti looked around and summoned the 
gifted and well equipped Nina Mor- 
gana. On very short notice, Miss Mor- 
gana sang the Adina to Mr. Gigli’s 
Nemorino and won a great success with 
it. I am happy that she did, for she 
deserves it. She has a lovely voice, 
phrases beautifully, knows the pure 
vocal line of the old Italian masters. 
She is a singer to whom the words “bel 
canto” mean something. 

Her success is another feather in the 
cap of American singers. For Miss 
Morgana is an American, born of 
Italian parents at Buffalo, N. Y. She 
sings and speaks English and Italian 
equally well. 

Few of the younger singers at the 
Metropolitan have this artist’s experi- 
ence and talent. 

I am sure that her ability to jump in 
and sing an important and difficult role 
like Adina in one of Mr. Gatti’s reviv- 
als of the season has impressed others 
as it has me. The New York Times in 
publishing Olin Downes’s review of the 
performance departed from its usual 


custom and ran a picture of Miss Mor- 
gana as Adina, with it, thus recogniz- 
ing her achievement. 

7. 7 > 


It was nice to see young Frank 
Kneisel on the stage of the Town Hall 
following his father’s footsteps. Those 
of us whose memories go back to the 
early days of the Kneisel Quartet, 
which virtually introduced this type of 
music into the United States, and can 
remember the elder Kneisel and 
Timothée Adamowshi in their chairs in 
the Boston Symphony, would welcome 
young Frank no matter how he played. 
But fortunately, no allowances have to 
be made. He can stand on his own 
merits, and I, for one, wish him well! 

ak ~ * 


The professional Clean-Ups got busy 
the other night and tried to stop a 
dance recital given by a young Spaniard 
who calls herself “La Argentinita.” 
William F. Brady, the lady’s manager, 
came onto the stage and defied the 
plain-clothes men in the audience to 
arrest him, and said he would meet 
them at the stage door for that purpose. 
None came and it became a case of “on 
with the dance.” 

At another theatre on the same eve- 
ning, a performance for the benefit of 
a worthy cause by Edwin Straw- 
bridge, dancer, was stopped before it 
began. Why don’t the Clean-Ups turn 
their attention to two vaudeville houses 
in Broadway where performances are 
given unmolested every Sunday night? 

* * . 


In examinations recently conducted 
in the English public schools, a pupil 
was asked to paraphrase Keats’s line, 
“Heard melodies are sweet but those 
unheard are sweeter.” His version 
turned out: “It’s nice to hear music 
but it’s still nicer not to.” 

* x . 


Do you know who recommended 
Toscanini to Clarence Mackay for the 
New York Philharmonic? Three 
guesses. No, I don’t think you could 
guess if you tried. Why, it was the 
good Mynheer Willem Mengelberg, 
none other. He was at a dinner party 
one evening given by Mr. Mackay when 
the subject of Philharmonic conductors 
came up. Mengelberg knew, of course, 
how highly Toscanini was prized in 
New York as a conductor, but chiefly 
as an operatic conductor. 

Being at the height of his popularity, 
Mengelberg decided to have the best 
there was as conductor of the other 
half of the season, and so suggested the 
Italian maestro. I doubt if he knew 
that the great Toscanini had on his 
tour here after the war with the less 
than exceptional Scala Orchestra given 
us a hint of what he could do sym- 
phonically. I feel almost certain that 
he believed that he could conduct the 
Philharmonic season jointly with Tos- 
canini and be the favorite. He has 
never been a modest man, and the idea 
that a conductor existed who could sur- 
pass him or exceed him in popular 
favor has ever been incomprehensible 
to him. 

So Mr. Mackay secured Mr. Tos- 
canini . . . you know the rest. Arturo 
Toscanini has become the most popular 
conductor that New York has ever 
known. Mynheer Mengelberg returns 
not next season. I sincerely hope that 
the good burghers of Amsterdam will 
increase his stipendium there, now that 
his New Amsterdam salary is no more, 
for the latter is said to have been some 
ten times the former, and it surely 
will be missed. You remember that 
little chorus in “The Burgomaster” 
which runs something like this: 
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“Goodbye, 
dam-dam!”’ 

At the end of sis first New York 
season Mr. Mengelberg allowed the 
gushing ladies in his audience to rush 
up on the stage and kiss him; it was 
recorded in the press as a sign of his 
popularity. Your editor wrote an ar- 
ticle in the London Chesterian at the 
time in which he scored the Dutch con- 
ductor for such unseeming conduct. He 
was one of the few who as far back as 
1921 remained unimpressed at the 
showy readings of “Les Préludes,”’ and 
the “Salome” Dance of the Seven Veils 
that Mengelberg gave. It was the only 
time in New York symphonic history 
that claquers were on duty in Carnegie 
Hall. And what an exhibition they 
gave, their ignorance of concert music 
being so great that they never knew 
when to applaud. Those were the days! 

” * + 


What a pretty little riot they staged 
the other evening at the premiere at the 
Leipzig Opera of Kurt Weill’s “Rise 
and Fall of the City Mahagonny”!!! 
The police had to take hold, and sev- 
eral rioters were arrested. I under- 
stand from first hand information that 
has come to me that the music is dread- 
ful-sounding stuff. But it was not the 
music that caused the riot. It was the 
subject of the opera which the Nazion- 
alsozialisten (National Socialists), one 
of Germany’s twenty-three or -four 
political parties objected to or thought 
it was going to object to. 

The Nazionalsozialisten are curiously 
named. They are not by any means 
socialists but are nationalists, and 
were organized about 1922 when Adolf 
Hitler was making things hot for the 
young Republic with his Hakenkreuzler 
(Swastikas). Apparently they as- 
sumed that Kurt Weill was a Repub- 
lican; in any case, they knew he was a 
radically modern composer and that 
his music might be anything but 
Royalist. 

My information is to the effect that 
the Intendant of the Leipzig Opera 
gave a supper after the performance, 
to which the press was invited, but that 
several did not go, including one vet- 
eran Berlin critic, who is famous for 
his love of good food, a famous con- 
ductor from Berlin who was so exas- 
perated that he refrained from attend- 
ing the dinner, although he had ac- 
cepted an invitation. 

We don’t have riots here at operas, 
do we? Not that we are so well man- 
nered. But I think we take our opera 
much too superficially to punch any- 
one’s head because the music we hear is 
not to our liking. Imagine the police 
entering the lobby of the Metropolitan 
to quell a disturbance caused by fac- 
tions fighting over the production of a 
new American opera! It makes me 
chuckle to think of it. ... 


* * tod 


New Amsterdam-dam- 


The conductor of the Weill opera was 
Gustav Brecher, who has made a fine 
reputation for himself at the Leipzig 
Opera, where he has introduced any 
number of modern works during his 
régime. He is, by the way, a nephew 
of Otto H. Kahn, having married the 
daughter of Mr. Kahn’s sister in Ber- 
lin, Frau Deutsch, widow of the late 
Geheimrat Deutsch of the A. E. G., 
Germany’s General] Electric. 

One who has often wondered why 
they didn’t consider Brecher to succeed 
Bodanzky at the Metropolitan is your 
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Toscanini Revitalizes Fa- 
miliar Items of Repertoire 
and Gives First - Time 
Hearing in Metropolis of 
Goossens’s Sinfonietta — 
Hadley Forces Present 
American Works by Dunn, 
Barnett, Moore and Its 
Conductor—Barrére Little 
Symphony Opens Anni- 
versary Series with Na- 
tive Novelties by McPhee, 
Howe and Riegger 


HE last fortnight’s orchestral music 

in New York, while productive of no 
major novelty, held considerable inter- 
est. The New York Philharmonic, un- 
der Toscanini, gave a first New York 
hearing of Eugene Goossens’s Sin- 
fonietta. The Manhattan Symphony, 
under Henry Hadley, presented works 
by four American composers, James P. 
Dunn, David Barnett (a first time), 
Douglas Moore and Mr. Hadley. The 
span included two of George Barrére’s 
anniversary concerts with his Little 
Symphony, at the first of which Colin 
McPhee played the solo in his Concerto 
for piano and wind octet. On the same 
list were two works by Mary Howe 
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Native Works in New York’s Orchestral Span 
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and a Suite by Wallingford Riegger. 
The Conductorless Orchestra was also 
heard during the period. 


The Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor; Carnegie 
Hall, March 20, evening. The program: 


Overture “Il Signor Bruschino” Rossrm 
Symphony in E Fiat, No. 3 Hayaén 
Prelude “L’aprés-midi d'un Faune” Debussy 


Scherzo “Queen Mab” from “Romeo and 
Juliet” Symphony. ..... r 
Tone Poem: “Death and Transfiguration” 
Sk stan + teukeens Strauss 


Superlatives have done heavy duty 
this season in recording the achieve- 
ments of Signor Toscanini with our 
Philharmonic Orchestra. But how else 
shall we attempt to describe his genius? 

In the above program 
he gave five greatly 
contrasted works. Yet 
he was master of them 
all, conceiving the Ros- 
sini and Haydn with 
reduced strings — he 
does this regularly now 
with music of this kind 
—and climaxing the 
second half of his pro- 
gram toweringly with 
the music of Richard IT. 


Toscanini — from 
a Recent Woodcut 
by G. O. Harnisch, 
a Member of the 
New York Phil- 
harmonic Sym- 
phony 


This Haydn sym 
phony, very little 
played these days, is 
not perhaps as fine as 
the D Minor, or the 
“Military,” or the love- 
ly one in G Major 
which we heard earlier 
this season. But it 
has superb moments 
and these were pub- 
lished in magnificent 
fashion by Signor Tos- 
canini. The Rossini 
overture, despite its slight content, is 
fascinating when done with the grace 
that this master conductor lavishes 
on it. In his hands all Rossini comic 
overtures sound like Mozart and Haydn 

Never have we heard the “Queen 
Mab,” so scintillatingly played. It wasa 
triumph of delicacy and perfect balance 
Berlioz was again revealed the orches- 
trator par excellence, the composer of 
very poor melodies. And the Strauss 
poem in Maestro Toscanini’s hands was 
one of the most eloquent things he has 
ever done, finer than his reading of it 
here two seasons ago, and almost as 
fine as his “Heldenleben” last autumm 

Only in the Debussy was there occa- 
sion to cavil. Not that his performance 
was not good. It was admirable, per- 
haps as fine a performance in general 
style as we could imagine. But it was 
too quick, too clear and cool, too Hel- 
lenic. It lacked the slumbrous passion 
that we have believed (perhaps imcor- 
rectly?) this music possesses; it was a 
performance that did not “hurt.” And 
this is music that “hurts.” At any 
rate, we have for more than twenty 
years enjoyed its pain. A. 
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The Barrére Little Symphony 

The Barrére Little Symphony, with 
its fowmder, George Barrére as con- 
ductor amd commentator, gave the first 
of three Sumday programs of music for 
wind imstruments, om the evening of 
March 23, im the Guild Theatre. Colin, 
McPhee, pianist, was the assisting 
artist im his owm Concerto for Piano 
and Wind Octet. Mr. MePhee’s work 
is excessively mew music, the volume of 
whose dissomances many present hear- 
ers are willimg to leave to posterity. 
There is mo doubt of the fine pianism 
of Mr. McPhee, amd the audience re- 
ceived both him and his work with every 
display of emthusiasm. 





There were besides first perfortiafices 
of Mary Howe’s “Mists” and “Sand,” 
Boccherini’s Symphonie Périodique in C 
Major, and a charming arrangement of 
Debussy’s “Suite Bergamasque.” Dis- 
missing his ensemble, Mr. Barrére 
called in Messrs. Sieben and Rudy for 
two short and delightful pieces for 
three flutes, “Preludiettino” and “Ver- 
lainade” by Mr. Barrére. With Mr. 
Van Amburgh, the flutist-conductor 
played a first performance of H. Villa- 
Lobos’s Choros No. 2, for clarinet and 
flute. As the final number Mr. Barrére 
gave the Suite for flute solo by Walling- 
ford Riegger. The audience was cor- 
dial toward Mr. Barrére’s explanatory 
remarks, toward the excellent work of 
his ensemble, and toward the novelties 
of his program. F. 


Hadley Presents Native Works 


Manhattan Symphony, Henry Hadley, 
conductor; soloist, David Barnett, pian- 
ist; Mecca Auditorium, March 23, eve- 
ning. The program: 


RS ere eee rea eee Dunn 
(Conducted by the Composer) 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by 


RR Pee ee Pe So, ee Barnett 
(First Time) 
Piano Concerto in G Major.......... Beethoven 
Mr. Barnett 
Pansat. .cf BP... Fi.  Barmiis vc cccscecsecs Moore 
(Conducted by the Composer) 
Overture “In Bohemia”..............++- Hadley 


Mr. Dunn’s work has been played 
here before. Under the composer’s 
baton it had all of its melodic and racial! 
points admirably brought out. Mr. 
Barnett’s composition strives to recre- 
ate the Bachian spirit with a theme 
taken from the Sarabande in the C 
Minor ’Cello Sonata. While it cannot 
honestly be said to have brought Bach 
back to earth, it shows a straightfor- 
ward, artistic intention backed by well 
developed technique. 

Mr. Barnett’s playing of the Beetho- 
ven Concerto was sensitive and, in many 
ways, delightful. Mr. Moore’s piece, 
brought out by the Cleveland Orchestra 
several years ago, again proved de- 
lineative and, for this type of music, in- 
teresting. Mr. Hadley’s overture, writ- 
ten for one of the High Jinks of the San 
Francisco Bohemians, is well scored and 
full of melodic interest. This was the 
closing concert of the season. J. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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(Continued from page 5) 

iificulties, but the financial situation 
has at last become so critical that nei- 
ther the municipal authorities nor any 
ther organization can see their way 
clear to assume any further financial 
respomsibilities, and the institution will 
therefore be closed at the end of the 
present season. 

A State subsidy has been granted to 
the dramatie theatre, so that this at 
least will be able to carry on, but the 
operatic fare will have to depend on 
<casional guest performances of neigh- 
bering companies, if such an arrange- 
ment cam be effected without involving 
the municipal authorities. This decision 
works particular hardship on the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, many of whom 
date their service from 1901, when the 
presemt organization was formed from 
the old Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The Opera im Mannheim has also been 
passing through an extremely critical 
peried, but the city authorities have 
mow gramted an annual appropriation 
for the mext three years which is suf- 


ficiently generous to insure the exis- 
tence of the Opera for this period. 

The State of Prussia has recently ap- 
propriated the sum of 75,000 marks for 
the immediate relief of the provincial 
theatre in Tilsit, so that the latter 
may be enabled to give guest perform- 
ances at various places in East Prus- 
sia. It will thus uphold the prestige 
of German music in a district which 
would otherwise be swept into the 
sphere of influence of Polish and Lithu- 
anian organizations. 


American Artists Heard 


Among the American artists who 
have made successful concert appear- 
ances in Berlin during the past fort- 
night are Mme. Charles Cahier, Olga 
Dallas, Alexander Brachocki, Edward 
Pavaroff, Sidney Sukoenig, Harry Mel- 
nikoff and Sonja Essine. 

Doris Doe, the American contralto, 
has been engaged to sing the role of 
Erda in the “Ring” performances to be 
given at the Dresden Opera, beginning 
April 9. 
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““Tremendously talented pianist” (Clastanail Tribune, 


on her first tour plays 


30 ENGAGEMENTS 


from New York to Los Angeles 








A few characterizations: 
A great pianist—Toronto Globe, Oct. 11, 1929. 
An amazing musician—Syracuse Herald, March 12, 1930. 


A technical and tonal master—Atlanta Georgian, Jan. 28, 1930. 


One of the most striking personalities ever presented by our orchestral society 


—Dallas News, Feb. 3, 1930. | 
Young poetess of the piano—Columbia Record, March 4, 1930. 


A pianist of the first order—Cincinnati Star, Dec. 7, 1929. 


Genius of fire and steel and melting moods—Philadelphia Inquirer, March 18, 1929. 
A pianist of genius—Columbus Evening Republican, Dec. 11, 1929. | 
A pianist who plays like a musician—Providence Journal, March 8, 1930. 


This youthful genius again revealed not only her amazing technique, but a tone of peculiar 
depth and richness—Buffalo Courier-Express, Jan. 8, 1930. 


Not since Horowitz have we heard a pianist of such intrinsic distinction 

Baltimore News, March 25, 1929 
One must be grateful in these materialistic years for the superlative talent of a Horowitz, 
an Iturbi, and for Muriel Kerr—Harrisburg Telegraph, Feb. 27, 1930. 


Captivating assurance and skill—New York Times, Jan. 14, 1930. 


Originality, a daring and technical achievement that mounted to convincing success marked 


the concert of Muriel Kerr—New York Evening Post, Jan. 14, 1930 
| 














Tour 1930-31 limited to 35 concerts, now booking. 


RECITAL MANAGEMENT: ARTHUR JUDSON, sreinway HALL, NEW 


Steinway Piano Victor Records 


oA 


great 


pianist” 


(Toronto Globe) 
Oct. 11, 1929 





Dec. 7, 1929) 





The engagements: 








Oct. 10 . Toronto 

Nov. 25 Scranton 

Dec. 6 Cincinnati (with orchestra) 
Dec. 7 Cincinnati (with orchestra) 
Dec. 9 Columbus 

Jan. 7 Buffalo 

Jan. 9 Ottawa 

Jan. 13 New York 

Jan. 27 Atlanta 

Feb. 2 Dallas (with orchestra) 
Feb. 4 Dallas (recital) 

Feb. 10 Savannah 

Feb. 20 Glens Falls 

Feb. 24 Lowell 

Feb. 27 Harrisburg 

Mar. 1 Bryn Mawr 

Mar. 3 Columbia 

Mar. 7 Providence 

Mar. 12 Syracuse 

Mar. 16 Brooklyn 

Mar. 18 Pottsville 

Mar. 26 Philadelphia 

Mar. 27 Washington 

April 7 Richmond 

April10 Leominster 

April18 Denver (with orchestra) 
April20 Denver (with orchestra) 
April 25 San Francisco 

April 28 Santa Barbara 

April 30 Los Angeles 

YORK, N. Y. 


Duo-Art Recordings 
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Pupils of Seven Women Vocal Instructors Made Up the Company Which Gave Geoffrey O’Hara’s Operetta, “‘Peggy and the Pirate” at the Heckscher Theatre 


HE first performance of the C-Opera Group, “Peggy and the Pirate,’ music 

by Geoffrey O’Hara, libretto by Geoffrey F. Morgan, at the Heckscher 
Theatre on Feb. 1 was so successful as to inspire the group to continue in its 
undertaking. 

As already explained in MUSICAL AMERICA, the idea came to seven women 
vocal instructors, Susan S. Boice, Jane Crawford-Eller, Jessie Fenner Hill, 
Hildegard Hoffmann-Huss, Florence Turner-Maley, Lotta Roya and Amy Ray- 
Sewards to give their students an opportunity to appear in public and gain 
practical experience in stage deportment. 

In the above photograph of the cast the following students are seen: 

Back row, from left to right: Reno Serene, Carlton Griffin, Lloyd Geer, Charles 
Abrams, George Wallace, Ernest Myres, Sterling Visel, Herbert Altwater, G. 
S. Clanny and John Patrick. 








Cincinnati (onservatory Music 
are 
Founded 1867 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
Ass'n. of Schools of Musi 
June 20th to 


and Instrumental ) 
University of 


Member of National 


Sixty-fourth Summer Session August Ist, 1930 


leading ‘to 
Cincinnati ) 


Master of Musik 


Supervisors’ Courses (General 
Diplomas and Degrees (B.S 
leading to M.A 
and Master of 


in Education, 
Fine Arts 


Graduate Courses, 


Private instruction in Voice and all instruments by artist teathers | 

Theory, Composition and Conducting | 
Cincinnati District High School Orchestra 

Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company in daily performances of Grand 


Opera 


President and Director 


BERTHA BAUR, 
Tuthill, General Manager 
A. M 


Burnet Ave. 


Burnet C. 


Howard, Reg 


Send for bulletin to ristrar | 
and Oak St., 


Highland Ave., 


Cincinnati 














Second row from back, 


Rhodes, Amanda Aijikle, 


Morna Rossignol, 
Adelle Puster, Signa Bolling, 


left to right: 


Viola Steiman, Sally 


Agnes Redman, Alberta 


Stier, Edna Grube, Marie Clough and Harriett Woolen 


Third row from back, left to right: 
Straeb, Lyda Laird, Nathan Martin, 
Hoover, Olney Cook, Kathryn Kohlman, 


Gladys Dow, 


Front row: Verona Edwards 


Marguerite Rossignol, 
Jack Dixon, 
Dorothea Brandt, 
Morgan Martin, Betty Clark, Michael Romano, Helen McCabe, 
Edward Sullivan and Dorothy Houghton. 

(alone), then Grace Muir, 


Edna Cairns, Elsie 
Adelaide Wheeler, Charles 
Mabel Barton-Brown, 
Harold Milligan, 


Lila Persan, Mar 


guerite Smith, Georgia McLean, Helen Kothe, Gertrude Falston, Dorothy Dibble, 


Thomas Wright, Kathryn Driscoll, 
Dorothy Smith and Mary Leard, 


nay er otaenmbann 2988 ent0 98K meu eovennonervoneguu tne ce enna: nt 


Hart House Quariet Leaves for Tour 
of Western Canada 


Toronto, April 5.—The Hart House 
Quartet made its last Toronto appear- 
ance of the season at the Royal York 
Hotel before a capacity audience, 
which applauded the players most en- 
thusiastically. The Quartet left for its 
Western tour immediately after the 
concert. Aboui seventy-five enthusiasts 
escorted the musicians to the Union 
Station, where a demonstrative fare- 
well Was staged. The cities which the 
Quartet will visit are Montreal, Ottawa, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton, Vancouver and Victoria. 


American Pianist in Berlin Debut 

BERLIN, April 1.—Sidney Sukoenig 
young New York pianist, made his re 
cital debut here recently in the Bee 
thovensaal. The program was an in- 
teresting one. In January he played 
the Schumann A Minor Concerto with 
the Symphonie Society, Ignatz Waghal 
ter conducting. 

Mr. Sukoenig was formerly a student 
at the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York and later studied at the American 
School of Music in Fontainebleau. 


Georgia Moore, 


Helen Cody, Mary Murphy, 


Gina Pinneta Heard in Indiana, Pa., 


Community Series 

INDIANA, Pa., April 5.—One of the 
most brilliant concerts that has ever 
been heard here was that of Gina Pin 
nera in the Community Concert Asso 
ciation course on March 24. The so- 
prano sang a variety of songs and 
arias of all schools, including a Brahms 


group, modern French and _ Italian 
songs and American songs by Daniel 
Wolf, Kramer and Densmore. Mme 


Pinnera won her hearers completely. 

Edward Hart was heard effectively 
in piano and also played the 
singer’s accompaniments. 


solos 


Leopold Gives Lecture-Recital at New 
York University 

Ralph Leopold, pianist, gave a lec 
ture-recital on Wagner’s “Rheingold” 
under the auspices of the music depart 
ment at New York University on 
the afternoon of March 27. After giv- 
ing explanatory remarks, illustrating 
themes and playing various passages 
from the opera, Mr. Leopold gave his 


own transcriptions of several scenes 
The music heard included the Rhine 
maidens’ Trio, the interlude between 


Scenes I and II, Wotan’s Greeting to 
Valhalla, Erda’s Warning, the Storm 
and Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla 
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The Revelers have quite taken 
London by storm. They are quite 
the best male singers we have heard. 


—London Times 


The work of the Revelers has every 
attribute of completely artistic ex- 


pression. 
—Richmond News Leader 


Their programs are enchanting. 
—La Griffe, Paris 


God, in a gracious mood, created the 
Revelers. ‘They are a phenomenal 
gift to the musical world. They com- 
bine art and nature, the primitive 
forest and the salon. 


—Berlin Tageblatt 


I doubt if four more splendid voices 
were ever combined in a male quartet. 


—Akron Times 

















Facsimile of Appreciation from Duke and Duchess of York 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT APPEARANCES 
SEASON 1930-31 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
GEORGE ENGLES of the 711 Fifth Avenue 


Managing Director National Broadcasting Company, Inc. New York City 
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The Work-a-Day World Flocks to 
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Y 


Hear Music in the Halls of Art 


De TERE AT STL 


OR the final concert in the Metro- 

politan Museum of Art on the eve- 
ning of March 22, crowds stood in the 
immense central hall below the gallery 
on which David Mannes and his sym- 
phony orchestra played, lined the bal- 
conies on both sides, and sat on the 
floor in the nearby exhibition rooms 
where the orchestra is heard but not 
seen. 

In numbers the audience was ex- 
actly the average. The eight concerts 
given, four in January and four in 
March, had a total attendance of over 
68,000. The last concert drew 8500 
persons—enough to fill Carnegie Hall 
three times over, or the Metropolitan 
Opera House more than twice. 

Mr. Mannes offers a full evening’s 
music to the thousands who come.:to 
stand or drape themselves in human 
friezes at the foot.of Egyptian mum- 
mies and Doric columns. The first half 
of the last program included the Over- 
ture to Weber’s “Oberon,” Bach’s Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue, arranged for 
orchestra by Abert, and. Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony. 

Mr. Mannes’ trumpeters stilled the 
audience after the intermission. They 
brought wanderers who had been sight- 
seeing among the museum’s plastic art 
treasures back to their listening posts 
and the evanescent strains of the sec- 
ond movement from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherazade,” Debussy’s “Afternoon 
of a Faun,” Pierné’s Serenade for 
strings, Rubinstein’s “Music of the 
Spheres,” Strauss’s waltz, “Roses from 
the South,” and Tchaikovsky’s “1812” 
Overture. 








UUETLLULONENAYUNNAUOEHA 





The audience would have delighted 
Leopold Stokowski’s heart. The mu- 
seum music-lovers followed their usual 
custom of hearing a symphony straight 
through without making the slightest 
attempt at applause between move- 
ments. 

Many listeners make a long evening 
of it. They begin to come at four 
o’clock. Others arrive for the Thomas 
Whitney Surette lecture on the pro- 
gram, which is given at 5.15. They 
have supper in the museum restaurant 
and stay throvgh the concert. Museum 
guards know some of them as the “old 
subscribers.” They are people who not 
only come year after year, to every con- 
cert, but arrive early enough to take 
the same seats. By seven o’clock the 
last chair is taken. The thousands who 
come after must find themselves wall 
space or a statue to lean on, a nook on 
on the great wide staircase leading 
to the second floor, or a corner in the 
small galleries. 

People of the work-a-day world min- 
gle with the inevitable quota of intelli- 
gentsia, whom you recognize by their 
hatless heads and the books under their 
arms. But dapper young gentlemen- 
about-town carry canes and derbies, and 
Saturday night swains appear with 
their girl friends in these precincts 
where even more art than usual is gath- 
ered. Women sitting on the long 
benches against the tapestried walls 
held children in their laps. School-boys 
in leather jackets and little girls in 
tam-o’-shanters stood like majors 
through the program. Whispered com- 
ments flew in half a dozen tongues. 





David Mannes, Conductor of the Metro- 
politan Museum Concerts 


Mr. Mannes, who urged these con- 
certs originally, has always been their 
conductor. He gave the first two in 
February of 1918 for soldiers and sail- 
tors. But since 1919 there have been 
two series of four each, on Saturday 
evenings in January and March. For 
the past nine years John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., has contributed the funds for the 
January series. This year Clarence H. 
Mackay provided the March series. 

The orchestra has been increased this 
year from fifty-four to sixty-five mem- 
bers. Usually there is only one re- 
hearsal for each concert, and conse- 
quently the repertoire has to be lim- 
ited to works familiar to all orchestral 





Quarter-tones to Invade 


Sound Films 


UARTER-TONES will have 

their first hearing in the mu- 
sical cinema shortly. Hans Barth 
has made a short sound film for 
the Fox Movie News, in which he 
explains the virtues of the quar- 
ter-tone piano of his invention and 
demonstrates the tones. 

A quarter-tone Concerto by Mr. 
Barth was played by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under Leopold 
Stokowski, in Philadelphia on 
March 28, 29 and 31, with the 
composer as soloist. 











players. This year Mr. Mannes has 
been enabled to have a double stint of 
rehearsals for three of the concerts. 
Attendance hit its high mark in the 
history of these concerts on Jan. 25 
of this year, when 10,929 persons found 
themselves a picture, a statute or a 
tapestry to gaze at, and a place to 
stand, if not a case to lean on, while 
they heard the curiously rich reson- 
ances of music in the home of the other 
arts. F, 





Marie Miller Returns From Tour 


Marie Miller, harpist, recently re- 
turned from a tour in Canada and 
Pennsylvania. She played in Toronto, 
Sarnia, Ontario and Pittsburgh. She 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by the Madrigal Club on March 
8, where she gave a talk on the harp. 
In April Miss Miller will present sev- 
eral of her pupils in recital at the In 
stitute of Musical Art, where she is 
head of the harp department. 
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announces its 20th Consecutive Session 
from June 23rd to August 2nd, 1930 


at ROUND LAKE, New York 
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Operatic Appearances 
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not heard for a long time 
so beautifully and impressively. 
entation was far 
of the cast.”"—Tageblatt, Barmen. 


AS SENTA IN 
“THE FLYING DUTCHMAN” BY WAGNER 





triumphant success . .. Ex- 
interpretation . . . We have 
the Ballad sung 
Her pres- 


above that of the rest 


As AIDA: *“, . . She enchanted her audi- 
ence with her singing of round, full canti- 
lene, with cultivated mezza-voce and with 
dramatic tones of beautiful, sonorous qual- 
ity. Her interpretation of the character 
showed clear form and an understanding 
characterization of the part —V olks- 


der tone p 


nition for 


PRAGER 


sweetness o 
were 
cents 


possesses a 


notice 
for form 


“THE 


“, 
last 

singing 
“Amelia.” 


mezza-voce. 


Elberfeld. 











ARIADNE, 


The Ariadne 


Emma Redell as 


of the betrayed one 
kische Zeitung, 


ing, the gentleness of the lyric 
matched by her 


NEW PRESENT, Warsaw :—* Miss 


MASKED 


The greatest 
evening’s 


and 


powerful high tones as well 
"——Bergisch-Maerkische 


zeitung-Altenburg. 


in Ariadne auf Naxos: a i 
(Emma Redell) sang the ten- 
aintings of her grief with pa- 


thetic fervor. Here is a sinever of note- 
worthy qualities .—Landeszeitung- 
Altenburg. 

SANTUZZA, Cavalleria-Rusticana: 


Santuzza deserves full recog- 


her presentation of that part. 
Her clear tones, dramatically stimulated 
acting, produced a most effective picture 


. .'—Bergisch-Maer- 
Elbe rfeld. 


PRESSE, Prague:— <i. ae 
f timbre, the warmth of feel- 
expressions 


strong dramatic ac- 


Redell 


warm, opulent soprano voice. 


Her renditions brought out tender pianissmo 
passages and beautiful 
insicht 


shading. One could 
and thorough understanding 
and clarity for vocal style 


AS AMELIA IN 
BALL” BY VERDI 
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acting of 
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EMMA 


REDELL 


Returns to the U. 


A. 


After 7 Years of Operatic and Concert 


Triumphs Abroad 


As regular member of Germany’s 


leading opera houses 


Miss Redell, within the last three years, appeared 179 times 


in 22 grand operatic title roles 


SANG 


CONCERT AND SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Austria, Germany, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 


South Africa 


TRIUMPHS AT HOME AS WELL 


AS ABROAD 


CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 


VEW YORK TIMES:—* ‘ The singer 
had vocal gifts of a high order, combined 
with evident musicianship and inhetent 
abilities as an interpreter that make her 
an interesting and valuable addition to 
the ranks of concert artists. Her voice, 
which is of wide range, is well schooled 
and flexible. Its timbre is sympathetic, 


mellow and capable of expressing with ap- 
pealing charm the more obvious emotional 
content of the songs and opera airs .. .” 


NEW YORK SUN:—*. Miss Redell 


made her hearers ac vnit with a voice 
of real beauty and which revealed at times 


last evening a quality of uncommon 
value. 

NEW YORK AMERICAN:—*. . . Primarily 
the possession of a luscious voice, Miss 
Redell, during her activities in foreign 
opera houses, acquired style and tradition 
that, revealed last night, immediately pro- 


nounced her an _ artist of outstanding 
achievement ... The Cavatine from Mozart's 
‘Marriage of Figaro’ Miss Redell sang with 
velvety tone, suave and smooth legato and 
style essentially Mozartean 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE EVENING 


of international 


STAR :——*. No artist 
standing, even including 
those of the Metropolitan Opera Co., has 
appeared in Washington who was better 
equipped for concert work . « She has 
the build of a singer, with excellent breath 


control, admirable diction in each language 
in which she sang and no scooping for 
Ommee «2 ce” . 

THE TIMES:—*. Miss Redell is in 
every appointment examplary of superb 
training in her art. Her stage presence, 
enhanced by delightful cordiality, immedi- 


ately won her audience, which responded 
enthusiastically to all her presentations .. . 





NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL:— 

. Her singing in the German songs was 
of genuine beauty and significance. Her 
voice has suavity and roundness and con- 


“ 


siderable power. She sings with the even 
flow of a true legato and she has much 
facility in coloring .. . 


NEW YORKER STAATS-ZEITUNG :— 
She possesses an organ of unusual volume 
that filled every corner and niche in Carne- 
gie Hall with its sonority. This voice im- 
mediately captures the listener . . .”’ 


NEW YORK EVENING POST:— 
The singer disclosed herself at a outset 
of her concert as one generously endowed 
with a voice of the breadth and fullness 
of a contralto, though of a compass and 
timbre to justify the program’s designation 
of her as a dramatic soprano .. . 


NEW YORK TELECRAM:—*“. Miss 
Redell has a voice of impressive volume. 
ample range, dramatic punch and scope and 
warmth, opulent timbre—a voice of true 
operatic mold and metal, permeated with a 
strain of contralto richness .. .” 


BALTIMORE, 
BALTIMORE SUN:—*, 
does remarkable things 
Censidering its vast volume, that she is 
able to tone it down to a very delicate 
pianissmo without sacrificing its quality 
is a feat - 


MD. 
Miss Redell 


with her voice. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
COURIER-EXPRESS :—*. created a 
tremendous impression . . . she took her 
audience by storm She has not only 
a beautiful voice of radiant quality and 
bie rance, but her musicianship reveals 


splendid schooling and a command of both 
dramatic and lyric style. She sang the aria 
‘Pace, Pace, Mio’ from Verdi's La Forza 
del Destino, with a grandeur of vocal sweep 
that won her prolonged applause 


Available for Operatic and Concert Engagements 


Season 1930-31 


Management: National Music League, 


Inc. 


113 West 57th St., New York City 























AS LEONORE IN 
“LA FORZA DEL DESTINO” 


BY VERDI 





“ 


. In the part of Leonore Emma 
Redell won a tremendous success. This diffi- 
cult role suited her because of her unusual 
voice as well as her dramatic interpretative 


capabilities "—Biédrsen Zeitung, BER- 
LIN. 
ELIZABETH, in Tannhauser by Wagner: 


“Emma Redell’s Elizabeth was a magnificent 


aift to her audience: Her large and noble 
voice, which rings pure and clear, en- 
chanted through its wonderful quality. 


Emma Redell, also through her perfect dic- 
tion, is an ideal Wagner Singer .. .'— 
Neueste Nachrichten, LEIPZIC. 

TOSCA, by Puccini: “Emma Redell’s in- 
terpretation of Tosca was most individual, 
filling the scenes with thrilling interest 
from first to last. She displayed an opu- 
lent soprane with sonorous and 
clear tones.”’ Presse, Elberfeld. 

RACHEL, in La Redell’s 
Rachel showed a dramatic 
insight of the part. Her which is 
even throughout its range, shows power, 
brilliance and dramatic expression, as well 
as possessing a mellow timbre with soulful 
depths . . ."—Tageblatt, Solingen. 


voice, 
— i reie 
“Emma 
and 
voice, 


Juive: 
sensitive 


NEUE FREIE 
Outstanding 
matic fervor 
vincing ardor 

PESTER LLOYD, BUDAPEST: “. . . Tone 
placement, legato and breathing show fin- 
ished technique, while the phrasing denotes 


PRESSE, 
ability 
Clear 


” 


VIENNA: 
Great 
and 


dra- 
con. 


vocal 
diction 


sensitive and noble taste in her art. This 
brilliant and charming voice together with 
soulful interpretations made the finest im- 


pression upon the public 
forth fervent and stirring 


SALZBURG CHRONIK, 


which brought 
applause.” 


SALZBURG: “. . 


The soprano voice of Emma Redell is of 
extraordinary beauty . Her sonorous so- 
prano voice impressed her listeners as 
though it were absolutely 


created for the 


interpretation of dramatic music 


AS TURANDOT IN 
“TURANDOT” BY PUCCINI 





“ . . A beautifal, 
which filled the 


Excellent 


well-trained voice, 
theater with its sonority. 
phrasing and expressive declama- 
tion, which always remained within the 
boundary of the beautiful; shows strong 
musical endowment. Not many stages pos- 
sess such excellent interpreter for this emi- 
nently difficult role. . ."——Bergisch-Maer- 
kische Zeitung, Elberfeld. 
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“Alpine” Symphony Is 
Revived Under 
Koussevitzky 


Boston, April 5.—The Boston Sym- 
phony in its regular programs on 
March 14 and 15 presented Gai!lard’s 
Sonata in G Major, freely transcribed 
for small orchestra by Maximilian 
Steinberg, “‘Assyrian Bas-reliefs’’ by 
Martelli, and Strauss’s “Alpine” sym- 
phony. The Martelli work, a novelty, 
proved to be an imaginative composi- 
tion. The Strauss symphony, slavishly 
realistic, was rather tedious. 

The Boston Symphony presented an 
all-French program for its Tuesday af- 
ternoon concert in the fourth of that 
series on March 11. Dr. Koussevitzky 
placed on the program Debussy’s “La 
Mer,” Ravel’s “Bolero” and the César 
Franck Symphony. 

The Musical Art Quartet concluded 
its series of concerts here on March 12 
at Jordan Hall. In the Brahms Quintet 
the ensemble was assisted by the pian- 
ist, Felix Fox. 

Povla Prijsh, soprano, gave a song 
recital in Jordan Hall on March 15. Her 
program included numbers by Schubert, 
Chausson, Fauré, Ravel, Strauss, 
Svendsen and Sibelius. Her interpreta- 
tions showed much resource. 

Albert Spalding, American violin- 
ist, gave a brilliant recital in Symphony 
Hall on March 16. His program in- 
cluded the G Major Sonata by Bach; 
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Boston Brahms Cycle 





(Continued from page 3) 


emerged from the hands of the conduc- 
tor as a poignant, powerfully dramatic 
utterance. 

The program of the Monday evening 
concert was devoted to the “German” 
Requiem. The soloists in this monumen- 
tal work were: Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano, and Fraser Gange, baritone, 
and the Harvard and Radcliffe Cho- 
ruses. The profound emotions of the 
composer were superbly translated by 
the musicians. Particularly praisewor- 
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BOSTON APPLAUDS MARTELLI NOVELTY 





Allegro, by Martini; Fantasy in C Ma- 
jor, by Schubert; and Symphonie Es- 
pagnole, by Lalo. The same afternoon 
Raymond Havens, pianist, gave an in- 
teresting recital at the Repertory The- 
atre. The People’s Symphony also 
played at Jordan Hall. 

Arthur LeBlanc, Canadian violinist, 
and Mme. Saint-Coeur, Boston dramatic 
soprano, gave a joint recital in Jordan 
Hall on March 3. On March 7, Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman ap- 
peared in dance recital at the Boston 
Opera House under the auspices of the 
Ellis Memorial House. 

Vladimir Horowitz gave his second 
piano recital here in Symphony Hall on 
March 9. His program included the B 
Flat Minor Sonata of Chopin, three 
“‘Mouvements perpetuels” by Poulenc, 
and three Preludes by Rachmaninoff 
and the Liszt “Funerailles.” 

The Curtis Institute of Music pre- 
sented its student orchestra of 106 
members in Symphony Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 9. It is a spirited, ad- 
mirably trained group. Especially in- 
teresting were the performances of Cé- 
sar Franck’s “Symphonic Variations” 
with Tatiana de Sanzewitch, pianist, as 
soloist; and of the Brahms Double- 
Concerto, with Tibor de Machula, ’cell- 
ist, and Judith Poska, violinist, as solo- 
ists. The conductor was Emil Mlynar- 
ski. 

Constance McGlinchee gave a piano 
recital in Jordan Hall on March 10. 

M. C. H. 
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thy was the singing of Miss Vreeland. 
There were lucent clarity and vitality 
in her performance which won her the 
sincere applause of the audience. 

On Tuesday evening the program was 
devoted to Brahms’s more intimate mu- 
sic. A delicate reading of the “Liebes- 
lieder” was given by the Radcliffe and 
Harvard Choruses, accompanied by G. 
Wallace Woodworth, conductor of the 
former group, and Dr. Archibald T. 
Davisan, leader of the Harvard Chorus. 
Mr. Schnabel then played several inter- 
mezzi and the Rhapsody in E Flat, the 
latter with a sweeping power. Marga- 
ret Matzenauer, mezzo-soprano, sang a 
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group of Brahms lieder, accompanied by 
Mr. Schnabel. Her rich, intensely dra- 
matic voice was especially well suited 
to “Von ewiger Liebe,” and “Immer 
leiser wird mein Schlummer,” the “Sap- 
phische Ode” and “Meine Liebe ist 
griin.” A musicianly performance of 
the Piano Quintet in F Minor was given 
by Mr. Schnabel and the Burgin String 
Quartet, composed of Richard Burgin, 
first violin; Robert Gundersen, second 
violin; Jean Lefranc, viola; and Jean 
Bedetti, violoncello. 

In the final program on Wednesday 
evening the Alto Rhapsody was per- 
formed by Mme. Matzenauer, the Har- 
vard Chorus and the orchestra, with an 
inspiring sense of the sombre faith of 
the text and music. The Piano Con- 
certo in D Minor, No. 1, received a bril- 
liant, electric performance by Mr. 
Schnabel and the orchestra. The First 
Symphony was a most fitting close to 
the festival. 

Other concert events of the most re- 
cent weeks have included novelties. 

The Boston Symphony programs of 
March 28 and 29 consisted of the Haydn 
Symphony in D Major, Piston’s Suite 
for Orchestra (conducted by the com- 
poser), the Sibelius Symphony No. 6, 
and Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E 
Flat, arranged for orchestra by Schoén- 
bere. 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, gave a stir- 
ring recital at the Hotel Statler on 
Wednesday morning, March 26. Stan- 
ley Lichtenstein. tenor, made his Boston 
debut at Jordan Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, March 29. 

Serge Rachmaninoff gave one of his 
superb recitals at Symphony Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, March 30. The pian- 
ist’s program was made up entirely of 
compositions by Chopin and Liszt. 

Morris C. HASTINGS 








Sir Henry Hadow Weds 


at Seventy-one 


ONDON, April 3.—Sir Henry 
Hadow, seventy-one-year-old 
composer and authority on music, 
married Edith Troutbeck, a child- 
hood friend, who is but a few 
years his junior, on April 2. The 
ceremony took place in St. Faith’s 
Chapel of Westminster Abbey, 
where the bride’s father, the late 
Rev. John Troutbeck, was precen- 
tor. Sir Henry is retiring as vice- 
chancellor of Sheffield University. 
He is an author and lecturer, is 
editor of the Oxford History of 
Music, and is a member of the 
council of the Royal College of 
Music. He has been a leader in 
the promotion of musical competi- 
tion festivals in England and 
Wales. 











Mrs. Irish Resigns Hollywood Bowl 
Chairmanship 


Los ANGELES, April 5.—Leiland Ath- 
erton Irish, for the last four years gen- 
eral chairman of Hollywood Bowl, has 
resigned from all Bowl activities, her 
resignation to take effect immediately. 
Mrs. Irish had planned to ask to be 
relieved from her post at the close of 
the forthcoming season, but a prema- 
ture publication of her intentions led 
her to request immediate release. [Ill 
health was given as the cause of her 
resignation, which was accepted with 
the regrets of the board of directors. 
No appointments will be made to the 
chairmanships vacated by Mrs. Irish, 
it is said. Glenn M. Tindall, as busi- 
ness manager, in conjunction with vol- 
unteer workers, will perform the duties. 





Post Graduate Course 





De Paul University School of Music 


ARTHUR C. BECKER, Dean 


Public School Music Course 


Leading t8 the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education 

Leading to the Degree of Master of Music 

Regular Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Music and Graduate in Music 


Counterpoint 


Piano Organ 
Violin Voice Culture Canon and 
Cello Harmony Fugue 


Liturgy —Gregorian Chant 


By the Recognized Master Rev. Geo. W. Massey, Mus. M. 


Credit Towards a University Degree Is Granted for All Work Done 


in the School of Music 


Special Students Not Working for Credits Also Admitted 


Address De Paul University School of Music 
2235 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 


Orchestration 
Musical Appreciation 
Formal Analysis-—Theory 
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“THANKS A LOT, EVERYBODY !” 





















































1,785,229 


MEMBERS JOIN MUSIC DEFENSE LEAGUE 


IN SIXTY DAYS 


ITHIN sixty days after formation of the 

Music Defense League was announced in 

newspaper advertisements (January 13) 

Wa nts Real 1,785,229 citizens of the United States and Canada 

eet had joined it in protest against the substitution of 
Music in the mechanical music for Living Orchestras and 

Organists in the Theatre. ES 


“M.A.44” 
Theatre VA The cultural consciousness of America has been AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
cs 


The Public 





aroused. 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without further obligation on my 
part, please enroll my name in the Music Defense 
League as one who is opposed to the elimination of 
Living Music from the Theatre. 


But the struggle has only begun. For every 
person who has voluntarily signed and mailed a 
Music Defense League coupon, there must be ten 
who feel the same way, but have neglected to act. ae en 


If you, as a person of taste, value the art of a 
music and would shield it from debasement... if — State 
you feel that the price you pay for screen enter- 


tainment entitles you also to living music, exercise , 
your right to a voice. Sign and mail the coupon 


below. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Pittsburgh Enjoys a Bountiful 
Schedule of Concerts and Opera 





Menuhin Heard in Recital— 
Civic Opera Stages “Ca- 
valleria” — Yost Quartet 
Gives First Local Perform- 
ance of Pizzetti Work 


ITTSBURGH, April 5.—Within two 

weeks after appearing here with the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Yehudi Men- 
uhin gave a recital in Syria Mosque on 
March 1. The boy artist played a for- 
midable program, which opened with 
the Franck Sonata, included another by 
Bach, the Bruch “Scottish” Fantasy and 
shorter numbers by Bloch, Kreisler and 
Wieniawski. A large audience greeted 
his second appearance here with vast 
enthusiasm. Hubert Giesen was an 
able assistant at the piano. 

Dallmeyer Russell gave an excellent 
piano recital in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Schenley on March 11, playing 
major works by Schumann and Chopin 
and shorter numbers by Paganini-Liszt, 
Bach, Sgambati and Saint-Saéns. The 
Pittsburgh Male Chorus, under Harvey 
Gaul, was heard in the Third United 
Presbyterian Church on March 4. The 
assisting artist was Martha L. Roberts. 
The same organization appeared in 
West Newton, Pa., on March 11, assisted 
by Dora Bryan Moorhead. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” Given 


The Pittsburgh Civic Grand Opera 
Company presented “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” in the Davis Theatre on March 4. 
In the cast were Antonio Rossitto, 
Mario Valle, Margherita Lange, Elena 
Wilcox, Zita Rossi and Giuseppe To- 
masi. A revival of the light operas of 
Victor Herbert is in progress at the Al- 
vin Theatre. During the week of March 
3 “The Fortune Teller” was produced, 
with excellent results. 

The Stephen C. Foster Memorial 
Building Fund Association offered a pri- 
vate view of the moving picture “In a 
Song Shoppe” at the Harris Theatre on 
March 6, at which there was a special 
musical program of Foster’s composi- 
tions. The Tuesday Musical Club Choral 
gave a concert in the East End Chris- 
tian Church on March 83 as a benefit to 
the Foster fund. Dr. Charles N. Boyd 
led the singers ably and played a group 
of organ solos. Elsie Breese Mitchell, 





Nation’s Bandmasters Hold 
First Convention 


IDDLETOWN, OHIO, April 

5.—The first annual meeting 
of the recently-organized Band- 
masters’ Association of North 
America was held here from 
March 13 to 16. Well-known com- 
posers, including John Philip 
Sousa, Edwin Franko Goldman, 
Arthur Pryor and others, con- 
ducted their works with the 
Armco Band of sixty players at 
a concert on March 6. A feature 
of the convention was a visit to 
Cincinnati, where the  band- 
masters were guests at a special 
concert by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. Dinners and other social 
functions were given, and 
interesting discussions were held. 

H. E..H. 
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soprano, was assisting artist, with 
Frank Kennedy at the piano. Henrietta 
Bodycombe played for the Choral. The 
Tuesday Musical Club gave a program 
on March 4 in Memorial Hall, in which 
the performers were Corinne Engel- 
mann, Helen Marie Greenwood, Helen 
Machette, Anne H. Woestehoff and Mar- 
tha M. Murdoch. Mrs. Walter E. Close 
read a one-act play by W. L. Gilbert. 


Institute Orchestra Plays 


Under the direction of J. Vick 
O’Brien, the orchestra of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology presented a fine 
program on March 9. The program in- 
cluded the Franck Symphony, Wagner’s 
Prelude and Finale from “Tristan” and 
Dvorak’s Carnival Overture, all well 
played. Louis Crowder, pianist, played 
the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Con- 
certo. 

The Musicians Club of Pittsburgh has 
announced a program to be given in 
Carnegie Music Hall early in May, to 
consist of compositions written in manu- 
script by composers of western Penn- 
sylvania. Oscar Demmler is chairman 
of the committee in charge. 

At the weekly free organ recital 
given by Dr. Casper P. Koch in North- 
side Carnegie Hall on March 9, the 
Fillion String Orchestra assisted. Oth- 
ers participating in the program were 
Gwen Treasure, Grace Bazell, Gertrude 
Krepps and Joseph Esposito. Dr. 
Charles Heinroth continues his weekly 
organ recitals on Sunday afternoons at 
Carnegie Music Hall. During the Lenten 
season the Saturday evening organ re- 
citals are replaced by lectures on mu- 
sical topics, given by Dr. Heinroth. The 
first of these was given on March 9, 
when the subject was “A Basis for 
Higher Musical Criticism,” illustrated 
by musical examples. 


Pizzetti Work Heard 


The Yost Quartet, under the auspices 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber Music So- 
ciety, recently gave its third concert of 
the season at the Schenley Hotel. Piz- 
zetti’s Quartet was excellently played 
by Gaylord Yost, Roy Shoemaker, Carl 
Rosenberg and James Younger, in its 
first performance in Pittsburgh. The 
rarely-heard Clarinet Quintet of Mo- 
zart was delightfully performed, with 
the assistance of Domenico Caputo, 
clarinetist. 

The Y. M. & W. H. A. presented the 
Brahms Trio in concert on Feb. 23. The 
trio consists of Ralph Lewando, Selmar 
Janson and Joseph Derdeyn. The well- 
played program contained the Haydn 
Trio in G; the Saint-Saéns Trio in F, 
Op. 18; and the Tchaikovsky Trio in A 
Minor. WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER 





New York Hears Polish Opera 


Under the patronage and in the pres- 
ence of the Polish ambassador, Tytus 
Filipowicz, Stanislaw Moniuszko’s 
“Halka,” well known in Polish reper- 
toire, but unfamiliar here, was given 
in its original language by the Polish 
Opera company in Mecca Anditorium on 
the evening of March 16. The opera, 
though modeled on the older Italian 
style, has a strong national flavor. The 
title role was taken by Genia Zielinska, 
and the other leading roles by Zofja 
Halska, Stanislaw Wysatycki, Valentine 
Figaniak and Jan. Steszenko. Walter 
Grigaitis conducted. Lunia Nestor and 
G. Volodin led the ballet. 
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DISTINGUISHED VIOLINIST 


Leader of the Gordon String Quartet 


WHO IS SCHEDULED TO GIVE A 
NUMBER OF SOLO RECITALS THIS 
COMING SEASON IN ADDITION TO 
HIS ACTIVITIES WITH THE 
QUARTET 


Chicago Press Under Date of March 12, says: 
“He was present in the best of form. Fine, full-bodied tone. 
. . . Again he was a success!”—Chicago Tribune, E. C. 
Moore. 


“VIOLINIST’S ART THRILLS HEARERS! (Headline). 
It was great violin playing. He is one of the best.”—Chicago 


Herald & Examiner, G. D. Gunn. 





“An occasion which must be recorded as an occurrence of 
musical moment to Chicago, was the appearance of Jacques 
Gordon. Mr. Gordon received an ovation.” —Chicago Daily 


News, M. Rosenfeld. 


“He has written himself into our records as a great artist. 
An artist with virtuoso fingers responsive to his will. Beau- 


tiful Bach playing.” —Chicago Eve. Post, K. Hackett. 


“The distinction and correctness of Mr. Gordon’s phrasing, 
the purity and beauty of his tone, the finish and unfailing 
accuracy of his technic, the sincerity of his musical taste 
were never displayed to better advantage.” —Chicago Amer- 
ican, H. Devries. 





Available as Soloist for Concerts and Festivals 


Mr. Gordon will also accept pupils at the Summer Home of 
the Gordon String Quartet, Falls Village, Conn. 


Concert Management: 


N BC ARTISTS SERVICE 


George Engles, Managing Director 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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New York Institution 
Under Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch, Completes Span of 
Notable Service, and, Affil- 
iated with Juilliard School, 
Continues Educational 
Work Brilliantly — Erec- 
tion of New Building for 
the Two Schools on Pres- 
ent Site of Institute 
Planned 


By Dorothy Crowthers 


[Editor’s Note :—The writer of the accom- 
panying article, Dorothy Crowthers, is a 
graduate and at present a member of the 
faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, and 
is, therefore, well equipped for this twenty- 
fifth anniversary tribute. ] 


HE INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 

ART, in celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding, is availing 
itself of a particular opportunity to 
honor the man to whom it owes the 
important position it holds in the musi- 
cal advancement of our country. To 
Frank Damrosch the Institute is an 
ideal in living form. “It is the culmi- 
nation of my whole aim in life,” he 
asserts. 

As far back as the early nineties, 
Andrew Carnegie had offered Carnegie 
Hall to Dr. Damrosch, should he ever 
want to organize an institution for mu- 
sical education. But a substantial en- 
dowment was needed to establish a 
school which could be run on an ideal 
basis quite free from any commercial 
consideration. It was difficult to con- 
vince men of wealth that this was a 
necessity in New York until James 
Loeb, wishing to endow a fellowship in 
music at Columbia University in mem- 
ory of his mother, an ardent lover of 
the art, heard his friend’s idea of an 
institution of musical learning and was 
immediately enthusiastic. He there- 
upon contributed the required total sum 
of half a million dollars as endow- 
ment. 

A suitable home for the school was 
found in the famous Lenox Mansion, a 
spacious house at Fifth Avenue and 
Twelfth Street. Among the eminent 
teachers engaged to form the first fac- 
ulty were Etelka Gerster for singing; 
Sigismund Stojowski for piano; Franz 
Kneisel for violin (he, with the mem- 
bers of his Quartet, had been persuaded 
to move from Boston to New York in 
order to teach at the Institute); Percy 
Goetschius for composition; Gaston 
Dethier for organ; W. J. Henderson, 
dean of American critics, for a series of 
lectures on music appreciation which he 
still continues. 


New Annex Built 


When the doors of the new Institute 
of Musical Art opened in October, 1905, 
68 students enrolled, whereas 25 to 150 
ad been expected. Five years later the 
institute moved into its present edifice 


‘They maintain a 
sensitive ensemble." 


gent 
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Institute of Musical Art Marks 25th Jubilee — 


at Claremont Avenue and 
122nd Street, which had» 
been built to fit its special 
needs. Constructed for a 
maximum capacity of 
about 600 students, it be- 
came necessary some years 
later to erect an Annex 
larger than the original 
building in order to accom- 
modate the increased en- 
rollment of over 1000 stu- 
dents. 

“But it is not the num- 
ber of students which 
measures the value of a 
school,’ explains Dr. 
Damrosch. “Rather it is 
the value of the work it 
accomplishes and in this 
respect we have much 
cause for gratification. The 
Institute curriculum is de- 
signed to provide the best 
possible music education 
in the world and our stu- 
dents do serious work. A 
goodly number of them 
have gained high reputa- 
tion in Europe as well as 
America and some have 
won recognition as com- 
posers of special merit. 
Many others are occupy- 
ing leading positions as 
teachers in America and in 
foreign countries and are 
doing their part in awak- 








ening the love and culture 
of good music in their 
various communities.” 

To millions of Ameri- 
cans the name of Dam- 
rosch is synonymous with 
music. There are many in 
New York today who re- 


Dr. Frank Damrosch, Director of the Institute of 
Musical Art, in Three Stages of His Career. Above, 
as a Boy of Twelve (Seated) with His Brother, 
Walter, Nine, When They First Came to America. 
Above at Right, Dr. Damrosch Today, Enjoying the 
Outdoors; Below, on His Recent Seventieth Birth- 
day Anniversary, Wearing a Fur Coat and Cap, the 
Gift of the Institute Faculty 
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delightfully bainnced and delicately 
‘—Pitta Sanborn in the Telegram. 


call the musical pioneer of 

the family, Leopold Damrosch, the father 
of Frank and Walter Damrosch, who a 
little more than a half a century ago, 
brought with him to America the tra- 
ditions of the old world, musicianship 
gained under Franz Liszt’s direction at 
Weimar, and ability as conductor and 
organizer obtained as leader of the 
Breslau Symphony. 

In Breslau, where the conductor and 
his gifted wife, Helene von Heimburg, 
formerly a leading contralto of the 
Weimar Opera, were domiciled, all the 
celebrated artists of the day came as 
soloists with the orchestra and were 
guests in the Damrosch home, among 
others Clara Schumann, Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia, Hans von Biilow, Anton Rubin- 
stein and Carl Tausig. The children 
delighted especially in the visits of 
Joseph Joachim and Car! Reinecke, who 
always came laden with cornucopias of 
candy, wonderful stories and games. 


Boyhood Reminiscences 


Frank Damrosch’s earliest recollec- 
tions include such incidents as hiding 
under the piano during chorus rehear- 
sals in the music room and imitating 
his father’s conducting; at the age of 
four, being brought to the dinner table 
to meet Richard Wagner, who, putting 
his arm about little Frank, let him have 
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a sip from his champagne glass; at the 
age of ten, first lessons in piano under 
the guidance of Rafael Joseffy, then a 
poor young student of sixteen. 

In 1871, when Frank was twelve and 
Walter nine, they set forth in July with 
their mother and sister for the new 
world, following their father, called 
here to conduct the Arion Society. The 
boys were sent to Public School 40 in 
East Twenty-third Street, where other 
pupils were Edward MacDowell, Upton 
Sinclair, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Otto 
Eidlitz, and General Wingate. 

After two years at the College of the 
City of New York in the class to grad- 
uate in 1879, Frank, with his father’s 
consent, started west with $100 and let- 
ters of introduction, where he became 
head of his own music shop. He was 
organist in several churches in Denver, 
successively, besides conducting a Cho- 
ral Club which he organized. The Board 
of Education appointed him the first 
head of music in the public schools. 

On the sudden death of his father in 
1885, Frank returned to New York and 
became chorus master and assistant 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for five years during the great 
period of Lilli Lehmann, Marianne 
Brandt, Emil Fischer, Alvary and Ma- 
terna, and of the German Opera Com- 
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KRAEUTER WILLEKE GIORNI 


‘There is a freshness and crispness about their playing 
which captivates and holds the bearers.’ 
—B. L. C. in the Telegrapa 


Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier, 100 W. 60th St.. MN Y. C. 
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pany first formed and directed by his 
father. 

In 1892 an announcement appeared 
in the papers that a Free Class in Sing- 
ing for the public would be formed 
under the leadership of Frank Dam- 
rosch at Cooper Union on Sunday after- 
noons. About 500 were expected the 
first day; 3000 came! They gladly paid 
the ten cents charged for defrayal of 
rent and purchase of music. At the 
close of the season the chorus had twice 
divided itself, and assistant teachers 
had been called in. The second year 
found an advanced class of members 
under Dr. Damrosch and four elemen- 
tary classes in various parts of the city. 
The third year produced the Choral 
Union, numbering 1000 members, picked 
singers from former classes, with two 
advanced classes of 800 members and 
seven elementary classes with 1200 
members. 

For sixteen years Frank Damrosch 
gave unstintingly of his time in this 
movement and to the other choral soci- 
eties of which he was the leader: the 
Newark Harmonic Society, the Brook- 
lyn Choral Club of New York, the Ora- 
torio Society of Bridgeport, the Musur- 
gia Male Chorus, the Oratorio Society 
of New York, and the Orpheus and 
Eurydice Choruses of Philadelphia. 

Whereas the People’s Choral Union 
was mass achievement by untrained but 
whole-hearted music lovers, the excel- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Our Music Clubs and the American 
Artist 


HE splendid cooperation given new art- 

ists for many years by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs in its “Young Artists’ 
Contests” and the appearances given the 
winners of these contests are among the out- 
standing accomplishments of this great or- 
ganization. 

It has never failed in its duty toward the 
young singers and players who come forward 
each year to win their spurs in competitions 
of the most exacting sort. The individual 
clubs which are federated in this organiza- 
tion have some years responded magnificent- 
ly and other years somewhat less so. 

The unfederated music clubs, of which 
there are still many, have similarly aided 
the native artist, at some periods more gen- 
erously than at others. 

Would it not be a fair arrangement for 
both federated and unfederated clubs to en- 
gage two American artists each season, one 
singer and one instrumental artist, and make 
this a part of their regular plan, allowing 
nothing to interfere with its execution? 

If our American artists could be assured 
of such cooperation as a regular happening, 
it would mean increased activity during their 
concert careers. The present period, with 
its shifting conditions, has already worked 
hardships for concert artists of varying qual- 
ity. It is an undisputed fact that the Amer- 
ican artist has felt the rapidly altering musi- 
cal situation more than has the foreign artist. 

It is to our clubs all over this land that the 
American artist justly looks for support, for 
recognition of what he or she has struggled 
many years to achieve, for a helping hand 
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on that long and arduous road which is the 
path of the conscientious artist. The clubs 
in which are gathered together those splendid 
women who devote their time to the study of 
music in cities, towns and villages from 
Maine to California, are the logical sponsors 
of the artist who, without a flaming reputa- 
tion, can give a concert of genuine interest 
at a price within the reach of all. 

Let the National Federation of Music 
Clubs consider this, not only in its admirable 
work of giving engagements to the winning 
artists of its artists’ contest every two years, 
but also to other Americans out in the con- 
cert field. There is no more telling way to 
accomplish this than by engaging them for 
their concerts. 


Poland Sets Us an Example 


EWS from the Polish front told recent- 

| \ ly of the opera house at Posen having 

just celebrated its tenth anniversary 

under Polish direction. Posen, it will be re- 

called, was the principal city of German 

Poland and was part of Germany until the 

end of the war. Thus it might be considered 
less nationalistic than Warsaw. 

What an example for Americans to fol- 
low! Behold the record of ten years of the 
Posen Opera, during which the operas pro- 
duced are classified as follows, according to 
the nationality of their composers: twenty- 
two Italian, twenty-one Polish, eighteen Ger- 
man, eleven French and six Russian. 

The most popular work given was 
Moniuszko’s “Halka,” which received 157 
performances in ten years at Posen. This is 
not so extraordinary, viewed from the Polish 
standpoint, as it is a distinctly national opera. 

But when we learn that next in order of 
popularity were Moniuszko’s “Der schreck- 
liche Gutshof,” ninety-five; Nowowiejski’s 
“Ostsee Legende,” Zoteyko’s “Sigismund 
August,” thirty-four; Moniuszko’s “Verbum 
Nobile,” thirty-one, and that other composers 
represented were Kurpinski and Opienski, 
each with two, and Dolzycki, Gorski, Maszyn- 
ski, Dworzaczek, Rozycki and Wallek-Walew- 
ski, each with one opera, one cannot fail to 
be impressed with the desire in Poland to do 
things for and by Poles. The Polish Repub- 
lic seems to be proving, at any rate, in musi- 
cal art, that prophets are with honor in their 
own country. 

When one considers, however, that the 
Polish operas produced in ten years num- 
bered one less than the Italian operas, three 
more than the German and almost twice the 
French, the attitude of our own opera houses 
toward American composers is a sorry one. 

The Metropolitan in the last ten years has 
produced two American operas, Henry Had- 
ley’s “Cleopatra’s Night” and Deems Tay- 
lor’s “‘The King’s Henchman.” In the same 
time it has mounted numerous new Italian 
and a few French and German operas. The 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, during the 
same period, has presented only three Amer- 
ican operas, Cadman’s “A Witch of Salem,” 
W. Franke Harling’s “A Light from St. 
Agnes” and Theodore Stearns’s “Snowbird.” 

MUSICAL AMERICA has always stood for 
recognition of the American composer on his 
merits. It is not a matter of chauvinism 
with us. It is a matter of interested cooper- 
ation on the part of important operatic or- 
ganizations and a respectful consideration of 
manuscripts submitted. We doubt very much 
whether twenty-one Polish operas, against 
twenty-two Italian, would have been per- 
formed from 1920 to 1930 at the Posen Opera 
had the directorate of that institution been 
as indifferent to native operatic efforts as we 
have been in this country. 





Personalities 








The Heads of the Juilliard School: Seekers After 
Light 


In one of the lighter moments of a jolly evening 
the president and dean, respectively, of the Juilliard 
Graduate School, John Erskine (left) and Ernest 
Hutcheson, were photographed at the costume party 
given recently by the students to the faculty and 
trustees of this institution. 

Cottlow—Augusta Cottlow, pianist, was one of the 
judges at the recent contest in Newark, N. J., for the 
Bamberger Music Scholarships. 


Pinnera—Gina Pinnera, American dramatic so- 
prano, who recently made her début as Aida at the 
Berlin Staatsoper, was the guest of honor at 
many social events in Germany’s capital. Among 
her hostesses have been Eleanor Rogers, Eleanor 
Schlosshauer-Reynolds, American contralto, for- 
merly of the Chicago Opera and now of the Berlin 
Opera, and Baroness von Nostiz (née Hindenburg). 


Crawford—Ruth Crawford, the young Chicago 
composer, is the first woman to be awarded a Gug- 
genheim fellowship in music. Miss Crawford was a 
student of the American Conservatory for eight 
years, studying composition with Adolf Weidig. 
She was awarded the degree of Bachelor of Music 
in 1923 and the Master’s degree, summa cum laude, 
in 1927. Miss Crawford continued her work with 
Mr. Weidig until she went to New York in 1929. 


Bori—Lucrezia_ Bori, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, was decorated on Feb. 22 with the Royal 
Order of Isabel la Catolica by the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, Don Alejandro Padilla y Bell. Miss Bori had 
not been informed of the intended award until, after 
the second act of “Contes d’Hoffmann,” in which 
she sang Giulietta. She was visited in her dressing 
room by the ambassador, who was accompanied by 
General Charles H. Sherrill and by Court Herman 
Wrangel. The award was bestowed upon Miss 
Bori as a recognition of her services to art. 


Hoogstraten—The Portland, Ore., Symphony So- 
ciety gave the members of the orchestra and their 
leader, Willem van Hoogstraten, a luncheon at the 
Portland Hotel on March 18. Edward Cookingham, 
president of the society, introduced the speakers: 
Mr. van Hoogstraten; Barry Cerf, of Reed College; 
C. J. Swindells, vice-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; C. A. Cook, personnel manager of the 
orchestra; Robert E. Millard, president of the local 
Musician’s Union; and Kurt Koehler, chairman of 
the finance committee. The occasion was Mr. van 
Hoogstraten’s birthday, and a huge cake, the gift 
of the orchestra, was a feature of the repast. 
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STATE CLUBS TO CONVENE 





Pennsylvania Federation Will Meet in 
Harrisburg During Festival 


HARRISBURG, Pa., April 5.—One hun- 
dred and fifty delegates from music 
clubs in all parts of the state will at- 
tend the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs, to be held here on May 7, 8 and 
9. The program will include atten- 
dance at the third annual Mozart Fes- 
tival, in this city, May 8 to 10. 

The convention headquarters will be 
in the Penn-Harris Hotel. 

The annual banquet will be given on 
the first evening. 

The announcement of these plans 
was made by the president of the Fed- 
eration, Mrs. Hattie H. Dierks, of Pitts- 
burgh. Mrs. Dierks, a recent visitor 
to Harrisburg, spoke at the Civic Club. 
On the same program, Ward-Stephens, 
director and conductor of the festival, 
made an address. 





Max Fiedler, Former Conductor of Bos- 
ton Symphony, Honored in Essen 


ESsEN, April 1.— The _ seventieth 
birthday of Max Fiedler, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony from 1908 to 
1912, was marked here recently with a 
concert devoted to his compositions and 
a banquet at which he was guest of hon- 
or. Both events were arranged by the 
municipal government. Mr. Fiedler has 
been Musical Director here since 1916. 
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English Operalogues Planned for Bayreuth 


Twenty Years Ago 


as viewed in Musica. America for 








Julia Schelling (Third from Left), Who Will Lecture on Wagner Operas at Bay- 
reuth This Summer, Is Shown with Siegfried Wagner and the Party She Conducted 
on a Musical Pilgrimage, in the Summer of 1928, at Bayreuth 


HE first English lectures ever to be 
given at Bayreuth on the Wagner 
music dramas will be presented there 
during this year’s Festival by Julia E. 
Schelling, sister of Ernest Schelling, the 
pianist, composer and conductor. Miss 
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Tchaikovsky's Death 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that Tchaikovsky commit- 
ted suicide? BH. ¥e G 

Flint, Mich, April 3. 

There has always been a feeling of 
mystery surrounding Tchaikovsky’s 
death. He did not lay violent hands 
upon himself but he did drink im- 
prudently and in spite of warning, un- 
boiled water that was suspected of 
having cholera germs in it. Whether 
this was intentional or not will prob- 
ably never be known. 

aP Sem | 


Strauss Tone Poems 


Question Box Editor: 

Please list the Strauss tone poems 
chronologically, giving exact dates if 
possible. D. G. Bi. 

San Francisco, April 2. 

“Don Juan,” Weimar, Nov. 11, 1889; 
“Macbeth,” Weimar, Oct. 13, 1890; 
“Tod und Verklérung,” Eisenach, June 
21, 1890; “Till Eulenspiegel,” Cologne, 
Nov. 5, 1895;. “Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra,” Frankfort, Nov. 27, 1896; 
“Don Quixote,” Cologne, March 8, 
1898; “Ein Heldenleben,” Frankfort, 
Varch 8, 1899; “Sinfonia Domestica,” 
Vew York, March 21, 1904. 

7 8.4 
The Zarzuela 
(Juestion Box Editor: 

What is a zarzuela? 

Houston, Tex., April 3. 

A Spanish opera-bouffe usually in 
ne act though with any number of 

‘enes. The music is of a light, “popu- 
ir’ type and the plét, if any, of a 
umorous tendency. Threevor four of 
these are usually given in one evening. 


H. H. 


That Fourth Finger 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any way to strengthen the 
fourth finger of the left hand? I have 
a great deal of trouble with mine. 

“PIANIST” 

Little Rock, Ark., March 31. 

No legitimate way save by careful 
and consistent practice. 

, 2 A 
Violin Strings 
Question Box Editor: 

What is the advantage of wire 
violin E strings? S. N. 

Butte, Mont., April 1. 

None except that they do not break 


as easily as gut strings. 
. Ss 


Caruso’s Last Appearance 


Question Box Editor: 
When and in what 
Caruso’s last appearance? 
New York, April 3. 
As Eleazar in “La Juive” Christmas 
Eve, 1920, at the Metropolitan. 
7 9 9 


opera was 


R. C.- B. 


Text of “Biondina” 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

Why is the text of Gounod’s song 
cycle, “Biondina” in Italian instead of 
French? we. E. 

Denver, March 18. 


The poems were originally Italian. 
? 9 


A Hymn Wanted 


A correspondent writes asking for 
the full text of the hymn, “Only an 
Armor Bearer.” Anyone having this 
hymn, will confer a favor by sending 
it into the Q. B. E., who will forward 
it to the enquirer. 





April 2 and 9, 1910 


Sympathy Among Managers 


The fourth season of the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, under the direction 
of Oscar Hammerstein, came to a 
close on March 26. At Friday eve- 
ning’s gala performance, Mr. Ham- 
merstein made a speech. Said he: 
“The past season has been financial- 
ly a most unfortunate one. ; 
While my losses have been enormous 
I am proud to know that those of 
my adversaries have been much 
larger.” 

241910<S 


Pious Reflections of a Steel King 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Andrew Car- 
negie was asked yesterday to make 
an announcement concerning the 
perpetuation of the Pittsburgh or- 
chestra. “I have no more to do 
with the Pittsburgh Orchestra,” he 
said, “than with the heavenly choir, 
which I hope to hear in the future. 
I will not disgrace Pittsburgh by 
giving money to its orchestra, If 
Pittsburgh does not know enough 
to maintain such an orchestra as 
that, her citizens don’t deserve even 
to hear the heavenly choir.” 


Schelling will appear with the permis- 
sion of Siegfried Wagner, whose friend- 
ship the Schelling family enjoys. 

The operas to be discussed are the 
tetralogy comprising “Rheingold,” “Wal- 
kiire,” “Siegfried” and “Gétterdimmer- 
ung”; “Tristan und Isolde” and “Par- 
sifal.” In the morning before each 
performance, Miss Schelling will tell in 
English the story of the music-drama. 
Count Guido Gravina, a great-grandson 
of Franz Liszt, will play the musical il- 
lustrations. Miss Schelling and Count 
Gravina will give twenty-one joint lec- 
ture recitals. 

In 1928 Miss Schelling conducted a 
musical pilgrimage to Bayreuth and 
other music festivals. She is a member 
of the faculty of the National Park 
Seminary at Forest Glen, Md. 


>1910S 


Double-Voiced Singer Conquers 
Paris 

Paris, March 19.—Dorothy Toye 
of Minneapolis, “the girl with the 
Jekyll and Hyde voice,” has a six 
months’ contract at $1,000 a month, 
the longest contract an American 
concert hall singer has ever made 
with a Parisian manager. Although 
she is a delicate girl, a soprano, she 
also sings tenor robusto, her great 
voice filling the theatre. 


>1910> 


Conductor Speaks His Mind 
Boston, April 3.—That the profes- 
sional relations of Arturo Tosca- 
nini, musical director of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and Leo 


» ’ . a oe ae Slezak, tenor, are far from amica- 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5.—The ble, developed during the visit of 


Royal Legation of Egypt has an- the company here. Mr. Slezak was 
nounced that the Egyptian Govern- to appear last night in “ Meis- 
ment is organizing a Congress of Orien- tersinger.” Instead appeared an 
tal Music, to be held in Cairo in 1931. innocent - looking announcement 
The government is anxious to give that Mr. Slezak had become sud- 
world wide importance to this congress denly indisposed. It is understood 
and is inviting composers and per- here, however, that, preceding last 

: . Hn of , vening’ rformance, Mr. Tos- 
formers who are interested in Oriental evening's performance, a 


. ; . : canini stated simply but emphati- 
music to communicate with the legation cally that he would not conduct if 
in Washington. 


Mr. Slezak sang. 





Cairo to Hold Congress of Oriental 
Music 
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Opera Performances and Brilliant 
Concerts Regale Philadelphia 
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HILADELPHIA, April 5.—After an 

operatic deluge recently came the 
lean weeks—lean to. the extent at least 
of only an opera a week. The Metro- 
politan omitted, as is its rule, one of 
the Lenten engagements. The two lo- 
cal companies each gave one perform- 
ance. 

The Metropolitan on March 11 pre- 
sented a vivid “Butterfly,” with Maria 
Mueller as the Nipponese heroine. 
Mme. Mueller’s acting had charm and 
pathos, and her singing was excep- 
tional. Armand Tokatyan was a vo- 
cally superb Pinkerton. Ina _ Bours- 
kaya repeated her excellent Suzuki, and 
Mario Basiola was a sterling Sharp- 
less. Giuseppe Sturani was warmly 
applauded for his fine conducting of 
the impassioned score. 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany gave “Traviata” on March 6 in 
the Academy of Music, with new scen- 
ery and costumes, both very colorful 
and convincing. Josephine Lucchese as 
Violetta delivered the many noted arias 
with surety and ease. 

A new tenor, with clear clarion tones, 
Alexandre Kourganoff, made his first 
appearance here, with fully satisfying 
vocal results as Alfredo. Mario Valle 
was a substantial elder Germont, and 
the roles of Flora, by Helen Jepson, An- 
nina by Paceli Diamond and Gastone 
by Albert Mahler were capitally in the 
vocal and dramatic picture. Emil 
Mlynarski conducted. 


Civic Company Gives “Trovatore” 


A spirited production of “Trovatore” 
was the contribution of the Civic Opera 
Company on March 13 in the Academy. 
Alexander Smallens, at the conductor’s 
desk, held the proceedings together with 
firm baton. Dan Gridley confirmed the 
impression his earlier appearance here 
as Rhadames made as to voice and 
technique, singing “Di quella pira” in 
the original high key and encompassing 
easily the ringing top notes. The Leo- 
nara was Anna Lissetskaya. Lydia van 
Gilder, making her debut here, was an 
impressive Azucena. 

The Matinee Musical Club had Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, in a two piano 
recital, as the major feature of the 
March 4 meeting at the Bellevue Ball- 
room. The pianists were heartily ap- 
plauded after each number and were 
recalled many times. Among club mem- 
bers who appeared on the program were 
Florence Ripka, Reba Stanger, Estella 
Mayer and Flora Cannon. 

The fortnightly meeting of the Phila- 


delphia Musical Club was held in the 
Bellevue Ballroom on March 11, with 
the Women’s Symphony Orchestra, J. 
W. F. Leman, conductor, as the stellar 
attraction. The Overture to Gounod’s 
“Mireille” and Marchetti’s “Féte de 
Seville” were outstanding on the pro- 
gram. Samicnek’s “Indian Dawn” and 
the Jewel Song from “Faust” were 
charmingly sung by Olive Marshall, so- 
pranv. Elizabeth Hipple, pianist, was 
heard to advantage iu Sibelius’s Ro- 
mance in D Flat Major and Liszt’s 
Sixth Rhapsody. The program was ar- 
ranged by Dorothy Royale King and 
the hostesses were Mrs. William A. 
Capon, Mrs. Maurice Clair, Mrs. Henry 
Grant, Mrs. Francis Ferris and 
Frances Kilburn. 

Serge Prokofieff made his first ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia recently at a 
concert of the Society for Contempo- 
rary Music in the Academy Foyer. The 
composer-pianist bore the burden of 
the program as Mme. Prokofieff, who 
was to have shared it, was taken ill and 
could not sing. He proved a very skill- 
ful pianist in a wide variety of his own 
works. A very modern quartet by Ar- 
thur Honegger preceded the Prokofieff 
recital. It was well delivered by the 
Simfonietta Quartet, Alexander Zenker, 
Dayton Henry, Sam Rosen and Benja- 
min Gusikoff. W. R. MurRPHY 


Philadelphia Simfonietta Gives Pre- 
miere of Gretchaninoff Work 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta 
gave the third and last concert in its 
local series this season in the ballroom 
of the Bellevue-Stratford on March 26, 
under Fabien Sevitzky. The program 
included Gretchaninoff’s Suite for vo- 
cal quartet and string orchestra in a 
first performance. The work was writ- 
ten this year for the Simfonietta and 
played from manuscript. The soloists 
in the Gretchaninoff work were Maria 
Koussevitzky, soprano; Ruth Montague, 
contralto; Frank Oglesby, tenor, and 
Benjamin Grobani, bass. 

The composer was present for the 
premiere. The work consists of a series 
of three miniature tone pictures. The 
concert included also Eugene Goos- 
sens’s Miniature Fantasy and Anton 
von Webern’s Five Pieces for String 
Orchestra, both receiving first Amer- 
ican performances. Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso for string choir and piano was 
given with Charles Linton as soloist. 
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Concert Direction ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
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THE NOTED VIOLINIST 
MAX 
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for the Season 1930-1931 





























“. .. Some of the most creditable playing of the evening was 
done in the pages of the Bach Sonata—the more creditable to 
Rosen because this was one of the most difficult parts of the 
program. His tone was warm and full in Cantilena pas- 
sages.” —Olin Downes, New York Times 


“. .. Each new appearance here reveals improved poise, fin- 


ish and artistic depth.” 
—Leonard Liebling, New York American 


*... Pure sweet tone—sensitive good taste.” 

—New York Evening Journal 
i None of his contemporaries draws quite so rich a tone, 
at once powerful and unforced, it was singularly immaculate 
in quality ... the third movement of Bruch’s G Minor con- 
certo ended in a great blaze of tone.” 
—New York Evening World 


CONCERT DIRECTION ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
FISK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Brunswick Records Hardman Piano 
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Approach of Spring Brings Playtime for Many Artists 
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Photo by Rouquet, Paris 

La Argentina, holding a big bouquet of bloete, is the centre of an admiring 

As pilot of her motorboat one espies Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of the group on her arrival in Paris following her American tour. At the extreme left 
Metropolitan Opera, taking a brief vacation in Germany. are Ezequial, José and Elisa Agvilar, of the noted lute quartet. 


Strolling in the 
great outdoors 
are the Lawrence 
Tibbetts—a genial 
family group 
comprising the 
noted Metropoli- 
tan baritone and 
singing film star, 
with Mrs. Tib- 
bett, and their 
twin sons, Rich- 
ard and Law- 
rence. 


Percy Rector Stephens, New York vocal instructor, and Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano, are shown “taking the air” in an Atlantic City rolling chair. 





The members of the Roth String Quartet, Ferenc Molnar, Jené Antal, Feri . . — . — 
Roth and Albert van Doorn, are shown while strolling in The Hague, where The Menuhin family on vacation in Switzerland: Yehudi, his father and mother, 
they gave a concert recently. and two small sisters (not to forget the dog), are seen in happy mood. 
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LOCAL COMPOSERS 


School and Club Lists Prom- 
inent in Late Winter 
Music 


PITTSBURGH, April 5.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club gave a program of manu- 
script compositions by members recent- 
ly in Memorial Hall. The works heard 
were by Henrietta M. Bodycombe, Mrs. 
James H. Greene, Mrs. H. C. Harnish, 
Mrs. J. P. Den Hartog, Gertrude Hes- 
penheide, Mrs. C. E. Mayhew, Helen 
Roessing, Gertrude M. Rohrer, Nellie 
R. Roberts, Elizabeth R. Stoner, Mrs. 
M. W. St. John and Othelia Averman 
Vogel. The performers were Anne H. 
Woestehoff, Jean M. Newman, Letha 
F. Rankin, Grace McBride, Margaret 
Garrity, Editha L. Weikal, and the 
String Ensemble under Ruth Thoburn 
Knox. 

Grace McBride, violinist, gave a reci- 
tal at the Pennsylvania College for 
Women, with Editha L. Weikal at the 
piano. Victor Chenkin, Russian singer, 
appeared in Carnegie Music Hall. 

At a recent meeting of the Musicians’ 
Club at the Roosevelt Hotel, a program 
was given by Harry N. Malone, tenor, 
who sang Russian songs; and by Gay- 
lord Yost and Ralph Lewando, violin- 
ists, who played Bach’s C Minor Double 
Concerto and Milhaud’s Sonata for two 
violins, with Earl Mitchell at the piano. 

The Pittsburgh Musical Institute in 
Carnegie Music Hall presented Marian 
Clark Bollinger, Cass Ward Whitney 
and Roy Shoemaker. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding” was sung by 
the P. M. I. Chorus, under Dr. Charles 
N. Boyd. The soloists were Rowland 
T. Kaufman, Frank Kennedy and Miss 
Bollinger. 

Father Raymond, of St. Vincent Col- 
lege of Latrobe, Pa., led his men in a 
symphonic concert in Carnegie Music 
Hall. 

The Pittsburgh ‘Lutheran - Choir, 
under Homer Ochsenhirt, gave Dudley 
Buck’s “The Triumph of David” in 
Carnegie Music Hall. Soloists were 
Esther Edmundson, Virginia Kendrick, 
Malcolm S. Hilty and Frederick G. Rod- 
gers. The Ohio Wesleyan Singers Club 
gave a concert in the Bellevue Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, under Harri- 
son D. LeBaron. 

T. Carl Whitmer recently gave a talk 
on “Changing Styles in Music Through 
the Country,” with illustrations by Hen- 
rietta M. Bodycombe, pianist, and Fer- 
dinand Fillion, violinist. The Twen- 
tieth Century Club presented Katharine 
Gorin, pianist, in recital. 

The Society of Foerster Friends of 
Music, of Johnstown, Pa., recently gave 
its annual program of the works of 
Adolph M. Foerster, Pittsburgh com- 
poser. 

In a community concert given at 
the Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Leah 
Colker, Don D’Albert and Eugene Rei- 
chenfeld appeared in joint recital. At 
the third annual concert of the music 
department of Taylor Alderdice High 
School, Miss Held, Miss Ziegler and 
Mr. Jones led, respectively, the senior 
chorus, orchestra and band. The pro- 
gram included the Haydn G Major 
Symphony. Works by Miriam Walters, 
Eleanor Stern, Charles Lawson and 
Ruth Levin were played by the com- 
posers. William H. Oetting presented 
his pupils in a two-piano recital at the 
ya -b 

The wind ensemble of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, under Domenico 
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PITTSBURGH HEARS Gabrilowitsch and Elman to Play 
Sonatas at Benefit Concert 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Mischa Elman, Whe Will Cive a Joint Concert in Carnegie 
Bell en April 14 


For the benefit of the Advancement 
of Music in Palestime two famous ar- 
tists, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Mischa 
Elman will join hands im a program at 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, 
April 14. Music lovers will be given 
a rare opportunity to hear master per- 
formances of Beethowen’s Sonata im F 


Major, the “Spring” Sonata, and the 
César Franck Sonata. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch will also give a 
solo group of Chopin and Brahms, and 
Mr. Elman will play the “Nigun” from 
Bloch’s “Baal Shem” Suite and pieces 
by Brahms-Joachim and Francoeur- 
Kreisler. 











Caputo, gave a concert im the Theatre 
of Fime Arts recently. The Madri- 
gal Choir of the same college, conducted 
by Huldah Jane Kenley, appeared on 
the program. Julia Bramsonm, pianist, 
was assisting artist. 

The Western Pennsylvania Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists 
held a meeting here recently. 

Vasile Avramenko, Ukrainian ballet- 
master, presented his ballet im the Y. M. 
& W. H. A. Hall im a program of na- 
tional dances, given im costume. The 
accompaniments were furnished by the 
Saudek Ensemble, under Victor Saudek 
A large audience attended. 

W. E. Benswancar 


Sa RELL 


English Lecturer to Make American 
Tour 


Ernest Fowles, Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of Music and lecturer at the 
Lendon Training School for Music, will 
arrive im the United States late in 
September for his third American lec- 
ture tour. Spending the greater part 
of his time in Oregon and in Califor- 
nia, the visiting lecturer will make his 
appearances in the East during the 
first few weeks after his arrival and the 
last few weeks before he returns to Eng- 
lamd at the end of December. He has 
previously lectured at many universities 
im America and is the author of many 
books om music. 


SAN ANTONIO TO 
HAVE MORE OPERA 


Success of the Chicagoans’ 
Series Assures Its 
Continuance 





San ANTONIO, TEx., April 5.—The 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, in the 
Municipal Auditorium on March 14 and 
15, gave performances of “Lucia,” 
“Tannhauser” and “Carmen.” W. G. 
Higgins, president of the Lyric League, 
Inc., which presented the company for 
the fourth season, announced that a 
continuance of the opera season for 
San Antonio is assured. 

In the Donizetti work, Tito Schipa 
appeared as Edgar, Margherita Salvi 
as Lucia, Giacomo Rimini as an excel- 
lent Lord Henry, Theodore Ritch as 
Lord Arthur, Virgilio Lazzari as Ray- 
mond, Alice d’Hermanoy as Alice, and 
Lodovico Oliviero as Norman. Frank 
St. Leger conducted. Ballet divertisse- 
ments followed, directed by Laurent 
Novikoff. 

“Tannhauser,” sung at the matinee 
performance, drew the largest atten- 
dance. Rosa. Raisa sang finely the role 
of Elisabeth; Charles Marshall, Tann- 
hauser; Chase Baromeo, Herman; Rich- 
ard Bonelli, Wolfram; Maria Olszew- 
ska, Venus, and Alice Mock, the Shep- 
herd. Others in the cast were Giu- 
seppe Cavadore, Désiré Défrére, Lodo- 
vico Oliviero and Antonio Nicolich. 
Emil Cooper conducted. 

“Carmen” presented Coe Glade as 
Carmen, René Maison as José, Cesare 
Formichi as Escamillo, and Edith Ma- 
son as Micaela. Others heard were 
Ada Paggi, Alice d’Hermanoy, Eugenio 
Sandrini, Mr. Nicolich, Mr. Défrére 
and Mr. Oliviero. At the eleventh hour, 
Lauwers substituted in praiseworthy 
manner for Roberto Moranzoni as con- 
ductor. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER 


Daughter Born to the Lee Pattisons 


A baby daughter was born to Mrs. 
Lee Pattison, wife of the well-known 
pianist, in Atlanta, Ga., recently. She 
is called Valerie Jean and is destined, 
her father says, “to follow any career 
she wishes, musical or otherwise.” 








PIANIST’S SUMMER COLONY 


ender the auspices of the University of Washington on Beautiful Estate of Moran School, 
Bainbridge Island, Puget Sound, near Seattle 


Conducted by 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 


LUISA MORALES-MACEDO 


(MRS. SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI) 





FIVE WEEKS TERM, JULY 14th TO AUGUST 15th, 1930 
Perfect setting for work and recreation 


CLASSES : 


PRIVATE LESSONS . 


AUDITORS . 


PERFORMERS 


Applications to Ruth Allen McCreery, Music Dept., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 





Also MASTER CLASS of FOUR WEEKS at San Francisco, California 


JUNE 16th TO JULY 11th 
Applications to Beatrice Anthony, 3316 Lakeshore Avenue, Oakland, California 
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Favorite Operas Repeated at Metropolitan 


OTe UIST 


Well-known Works of 
French, German and Ital- 
ian Schools Heard by In- 
terested Audiences — Stu- 
dent’s “ Aida” Draws 
Large Throng 


SIDE from the revival of Donizetti’s 
“L’Elisir d’Amore” there was noth- 
ing novel in the Metropolitan’s past 
fortnight. The annual matinee for stu- 
dents, for whom “Aida” was sung this 
year, filled the house and, it is said, 
2000 were turned away. There were 
eight performances of Italian works, 
six of French, five of German, and one 
of the only Russian opera now actively 
in the repertoire. In the case of both 
the Italian and German works, there 
were repetitions. 


Maria Miiller as “Butterfly” 


Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” was 
repeated at the Metropolitan on the 
evening of March 17. Maria Miiller 
and Frederick Jagel took the leading 
roles. They were supported by Mmes. 
Bourskaya and Wells, and Messrs. 
Basiola, Ananian, Bada, Malatesta and 
Gandolfi. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 

r. 


“Louise” Once More 


The third performance of Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise,” recently revived, was 
given on the evening of March 19. The 
cast was the same as at the original 
performance, Mr. Rothier again sing- 
ing the role of the Father. Mme. Bori 
was Louise; Mme. Telva, the Mother, 
and Antonin Trantoul, Julien. The re- 
mainder of the lengthy cast was as be- 
fore. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 

H. 


The Third “Hoffmann” 


Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” was 
given for the third time this season on 
the evening of March 20, with Armand 
Tokatyan in the name part. Others in 
the cast were Mmes. Morgana, Bori, 
Sabanieeva, Wakefield and Swarthout, 
and Messrs.- Ludikar, Danise, Rothier, 


Meader, Bada, Cehanovsky, Wolfe, 
D’Angelo, Gabor, Picco and Altglass. 
Mr. Hasselmans conducted. J. 


Students’ Special “Aida” 


The annual special matinee for stu- 
dents was given on the afternoon of 
March 21, the opera being Verdi’s 
“Aida.” Maria Miiller sang the name- 
part and Edward Ransome made his 
second appearance with the company as 
Radames. The remainder of the cast 


included Karin Branzell as Amneris; 
Giuseppe Danise as Amonasro; Pavel 
Ludikar as Ramfis; Joseph Macpherson 


as the King; Giordano Paltrinieri as the 
Messenger, and Aida Doninelli as the 
High Priestess. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted. Four thousand students at- 
tended the performance and it is said 
that 2000 more were turned away. J. 


Melchior as “Lohengrin” 


Lauritz Melchior was the Lohengrin 
at the Saturday matinee on March 22, to 
the Elsa of Grete Stiickgold. Others in 
the cast included Gertrude Kappel as 
Ortrud, Clarence Whitehill as Telra- 
mund, Siegfried Tappolet singing King 
Henry for the first time here, and 
George Cehanovsky as the Herald. Kar! 
Riedel conducted. J. 


A Popular “Faust” 


The popular-priced Saturday night 
performance on the evening of March 
22 was Gounod’s “Faust.” Antonin 
Trantoul sang the title role, Nanette 
Guilford was the Marguerite and Ezio 
Pinza the Mephistopheles. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Gladys 
Swarthout, Mario Basiola and James 
Wolfe. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 


J. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The Sunday Night Concert on March 
23, for the benefit of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company Emergency Fund, was 
designated “gala” for reasons unknown. 
The singers taking part included Queena 
Mario and Elena Rakowska, sopranos; 
Beniamino Gigli, tenor; Mario Basiola, 
baritone, and Ezio Pinza, bass. The or- 
chestra was under the leadership of 
Wilfred Pelletier. 


The Second “Siegfried” 


The season’s second performance of 
“Siegfried” was given on the evening 
of M ch 24, beginning at 7.30 and last- 
ing until quarter to twelve. The cast 
was the same as at the special Ring cy- 
cle matinee, with the exception of Clar- 
ence Whitehill, who replaced Friedrich 
Schorr as the Wanderer, and Thalia 
Sabanieeva, who sang the Wood Bird’s 
music instead of Editha Fleischer. The 
other singers were Rudolph Laubenthal, 
Gustav Schiitzendorf and Max Bloch. 
Elisabeth Ohms repeated her splendid 
Briinnhilde. Artur Bodanzky  con- 
ducted. J. 


A Benefit “Sadko” 


For the benefit of the New York 
Kindergarten Association, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Sadko” was given at a special 
matinee on March 26. Edward Johnson 
sang the title role, and Queena Mario 
was the Sea Princess. Others in the 
cast included Mmes. Bourskaya and 
Swarthout and Messrs. Ludikar, Gus- 
tafson, Tedesco and Basiola. Mr. Sera- 
fin conducted. H. 














A School for Serious Students 








INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 
| 120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
All Branches 


Special Announcement 


All Talented Advanced Violin Students Will Come Under the Personal 
Observation and Instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


Moderate Tuition Fees 
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“Bohéme” Once More 


Puccini’s “Bohéme” was presented on 
the evening of March 26, with Maria 
Miiller as Mimi and Antonin Trantoul 
as Rodolfo. Nanette Guilford sang Mu- 
setta, and the others included Messrs. 
Danise, Picco, Rothier, Malatesta and 
Paltrinieri. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 

J. 


The Final “Butterfly” 


Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” was 
given for the final time this season on 
the evening of March 28, with Maria 
Miller again in the title role. Mr. 
Tokatyan sang Pinkerton and Mr. 
Basiola, Sharpless. Other members of 
the cast were Mmes. Bourskaya and 
Phradie Wells, and Messrs. Paltrinieri, 
Malatesta, Ananian, Quintana and Gan- 
dolfi. Mr. Bellezza conducted. H. 


“Tales of Hoffmann” Repeated 


The fourth performance of Offen- 
bach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” was given 
at the Metropolitan at the matinee on 
March 29. Mmes. Morgana, Corona, 
Mario, Swarthout ard Wakefield, sang 
the roles of Olympia, Giulietta, Antonia, 
Nicklausse and the Voice, respectively. 
Antonin Trantoul was the Hoffmann, 
Rothier took the role of Dr. Miracle, 
and Giuseppe Danise, that of Dapper- 
tutto. Others in the cast were Messrs. 
Meader, Cehanovsky, Wolfe, D’Angelo, 
Paltrinieri, Altglass, Gabor and Picco. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. F. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The regular Sunday night concert at 
the Metropolitan on March 30, was for 
the benefit of the Ladies Auxiliary of 
the Bronx Hospital. Those who took 
part were Mmes. Corona, Guilford, 
Dalossy, and Lerch, and Thalia Sabani- 
eeva and Aida Doninelli who substi- 
tuted for Maria Mueller, indisposed; 
and Messrs. Johnson, Tedesco, Paltrin- 
ieri, Tokatyan, Basiola, D’Angelo, and 
Rothier. Mr. Pelletier conducted. F. 


YOUNG PIANIST HEARD 





Frances Moyer Is Soloist with Minne- 
apolis Symphony 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 5.—At the sec- 
ond concert for young people given in 
the Auditorium on the afternoon of 
March 18 by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Henri Verbrugghen, conductor, 
Frances Mary Moyer, pianist, was the 
soloist. She played the Scherzando 
from Saint-Saéns’s Second Concerto 
with fine spirit and good technique and 
won an ovation from the large audience. 
Two encores, a Chopin Etude and 
Waltz, further demonstrated her bril- 
liant pianism. Miss Moyer is seven- 
teen years old, and a pupil of Sister 
Anna at the College of St. Catherine in 
St. Paul. 

The orchestral numbers on the pro- 
gram included the March from Saint- 
Saéns’s Suite Algérienne, the Overture 
to Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” the 
Scherzo from Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, Alfven’s “Midsommervar- 
ka” and the Waldteufel Waltz, “Les 
Patineurs.” 


Cuicaco, April 5.—Esther Cadkin, 
soprano, was recently heard in recital 
before the Chicago Woman’s Aid. Mrs. 
B. H. Kempner was the accompanist. 
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Anna Hamlin Heard 
In Concert Programs 
Before Many Audiences 








Anna Hamlin, Soprano, Who Scored 
Last Month in Her Chicago Recital 


Following a very successful appear- 
ance before the Matinée Musicale of 
Cincinnati in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Gibson on March 12, Anna Hamlin, so- 
prano, sang the same evening over Ra- 
dio Station WLW of Cincinnati. With 
Celius Dougherty at the piano, she 
scored at the Matinée Musicale appear- 
ance in a Gluck aria, songs by Pizzetti, 
Schubert, Strauss and Beach, two 
French songs, the aria from “Louise” 
and Louise Snodgrass’s new song, “‘“You 
Are the Tide,” which was given a first 
performance in the presence of the 
composer, 

Her Chicago recital at the Stude- 
baker Theatre on March 23 brought her 
an ovation and unusual tributes from 
the leading critics. Arias by Gluck, 
Handel and Mozart, a Schubert-Schu- 
mann group, songs by Cimara, Res- 
pighi, Szulec, the “Depuis le jour” aria 
from “Louise,” three songs by Grosz 
and American songs by Beach and 
Snodgrass comprised her program 
there, which she delivered with artistic 
appreciation and fine vocal quality. 

On March 25 she sang in a recital 
at the Principias School in St. Louis, 
giving a Mozart aria, songs by Schu- 
bert and Schumann, an English group 
and arias from “Bohéme,” “Gianni 
Schicchi” and the “Masked Ball.” In 
Chicago and St. Louis her accompanist 
was Isaac van Grove. 

Miss Hamlin has returned to New 
York, where on April 2 she sang a pro- 
gram of songs by Charles Haubiel with 
the composer at the piano, at the Cos- 
mopolitan Club at a reception and mu- 
sicale given by Mrs. John W. Alexan- 
der. 





Jan Smeterlin, Pianist, to Make First , 
American Tour 


Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, who 
has been winning praise from European 
critics, will make his first American 
concert tour next Fall. His debut will 
take place at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 1, 
according to an announcement made by 
George Engles, director of the NBC 
Artists Service, under whose auspices 
the pianist will appear. Mr. Smeterlin 
has recently reappeared with success in 
London. The Polish pianist is con- 
sidered a particularly brilliant inter- 
preter of Chopin and was one of the 
first pianists to include the works of 
such modernists as Szymanowski, Ravel, 
Dukas and Albéniz on his programs. 
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HAILED IN EUROPE IN OPERA AND 
CONCERT AS A SENSATION 


Cable to Haensel & Jones 


GINA PINNERAS DEBUT AIDA STAATSOPER BERLIN 
ENORMOUS SUCCESS DUE TO HER UNUSUALLY BEAUTI- 
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FUL VOICE. HOERTH (General Director) | 
BERLIN 
“It is a soprano which surprises one not only by its extraordinary beauty and clear ringing tones, but even 
more so due to its natural force and brilliancy which reaches radiant heights such as one rarely finds.”—J2 Uhr \ ) 


Blatt, Dec. 16, 1929. 


“Pinnera possesses a high, luscious and yet delicate soprano of fine carrying power. Her tone is: clear, 
well-poised, her scale is of high range and even in all respects. Her singing is brilliant and powerful, her high B 
is radiant. The most extraordinary quality of all is her high tones which are absolutely effortless, not in the | 
least strained so that it seems one hears chest-tones and not head-tones. Her fortissimo was so brilliant and power- 
ful, such as I have seldom heard. She is a true singer and a great artist.”—Deutsche Zeitung, Jan. 13, 1930. 
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Special Berlin Correspondent of the Paris Edition 
of the New York Herald of December 23, 1929. 
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“Gina Pinnera, who appeared at the large hall of the Berlin Philharmonic, is the fortunate possessor of every- 
thing that a singer should have. At times one is tempted to refer to her as a lyric soprano, only to hear her voice 
ring out in a big aria as a high dramatic soprano—and with something of a mezzo quality in the middle and lower 
registers. Her interpretative powers make it a joy to hear her, whether it be Brahms’ delicate ‘Feldeinsamkeit’ 
or the Casta Diva from ‘Norma,’ and her breath control and phrasing are exemplary. Pinnera is a very great 
artist.” 
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BUDAPEST 
“Her beautiful voice grips us immediately and we feel the rare individual worth of the fire rising from the 
deep, velvety softness of her voice. Pinnera’s voice is a golden instrument, and she uses it with profound culture 
and poetic imagination.”—Pesti Hirlap, Jan. 26, 1930. 


“The immense power of her voice, a soprano capable of captivatingly soft and fine hues, of splendid dynamic 
gradations, reveals itself most beautifully.”—Pesti Naplo, Jan. 26, 1930. 


“Pinnera is an absolute singer! She has everything that one needs to sing with wondrous beauty: a splen- 
did voice and perfect technique which is magnificent. If the soul had a color, then that would certainly be the 
color of Pinnera’s voice. The heart-caressing mellowness of the texture of her voice could hardly be surpassed. 
She accomplishes with her culture all that she wishes.”—Pester Lloyd, Jan. 26, 1930. 
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“This young rising star captivated her 
audience completely. Her sparkling, tone- 
ful voice is so remarkable that she will soon 
have the old world at her feet also. Her 


first appearance was a sensation.”—Tidens 
Tegn, Dec. 3, 1929. 


“One of the new stars in the world of 
song, her splendid soprano has a phenom- 
enal effect—magnificent was the thunder- 
ing ‘Hoyotoho’ of the Valkyries and the aria 
from ‘*Tosca’.”—Aftenposten, Dec. 3, 1929. 


ZAGREB 


“Her voice is a dramatic soprano of 
almost sensual magic. It has a fine timbre, 
sweet accent and is of noble, beautiful mate- 
rial. Her singing culture is first class.”— 


Ujsag, Jan. 25, 1930. 


“One of the most beautiful and biggest 
voices of the present time, a fine stage pres- 


ence and great charm.”—Morgenblatt, Jan. 
25, 1930. 


LANDSBERG -WARTHE 


“Indescribable is the magic of this 
marvelous voice. The audience was thrilled 
and spellbound by the shimmering, pearly 
quality of her coloratura, the dynamic force 
of her forte, burning with the fire of noble 
ecstasy.”—General Anzeiger, Dec. 14, 1929. 


“Pinnera’s voice is colossal—a rare 
phenomenon. She will continue to score 
triumphs; she will be marveled at as a bril- 
liant feat; she will electrify her audiences 
as a great hit.”—-Neuméarkisches V olksblatt, 
Dec. 14, 1929. 





SEASON 1930-31 
NOW BOOKING 
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PINNERA IS AVAILABLE ON COMMUNITY CONCERT COURSES 











Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
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NOTABLE RECITALS IN PHILADELPHIA 





Throng Hears Ponselle — 
Curtis Artists Give 
Fine Lists 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—In a re- 
cent Penn Athletic Club program, 
given before many standees, Rosa Pon- 
selle was in superb voice for a pro- 
gram which included two arias, thril- 
lingly delivered, the Cavatina from “3 
Trovatore” and the “O nume tutelar” 
from “La Vestale.” She also gave Ger- 
man lieder and English songs with 
beautiful diction and fine emotional 
feeling. 

Jascha Heifetz, making his first ap- 
pearance here in recital in some time, 
was the other soloist. He played the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto with surpassing 
effect and revived the little known Tre- 
mais Sonata in F Minor. Of his final 
miscellaneous group he had to repeat 
his transcription of Dinico’s “Horra 
Staccato,” a charming bit of Rumanian 
folk music. 

The fourth of the chamber music 
programs given by the artist pupils of 
the Curtis Institute in the new Fair- 
mount Art Museum took place on 
March 2, with the Casimir Quartet 
making its first public appearance and 
the Swastika Quartet joining in the 
program. The Casimir group includes 
Leonid Bolotine and Paul Gershman, 
violin; Leon Frengut, viola, and Tibor 
de Machula, ’cello. The Swastika group 
includes Gama Gilbert and Benjamin 
Sharlip, violin; Max Aronoff, viola, and 
Orlando Cole, ’cello. 

The Casimirs showed a good sense of 
ensemble and excellent musicianship in 
the Tchaikovsky Quartet in D Minor 
and the Bourgault-Ducoudray Suite on 
Gallic folk-tunes for strings and flute, 
the latter played by Maurice Sharp. 
The two groups joined in the Gliére 
Octet. 


Cellist Gives Program 


Felix Salmond, head of the ’cello de- 
partment of the Curtis Institute, gave 
his annual recital in the faculty artists’ 
series, on March 12, in Casimir Hall. 
Beautiful tone quality and musicianly 
interpretations marked his program. 
After the F Major Sonata of Brahms, 
the soloist was the recipient of a well 
deserved ovation. Harry Kaufman was 
a fine accompanist. 

Nelson Eddy gave the fifth of his 
series of concerts on March 12 in the 
Warwick ballroom with Theodore Pax- 
son and Ronald O’Neil as assisting ar- 
tists in two-piano numbers. 

A Debussy-Ravel program was given 


in the Academy Foyer on Feb. 24 by 
Arthur Reginald, pianist; Boris Kout- 
zen, violin; Willem van den Burg, 
’cello, and Ruth Montague, mezzo-con- 
tralto, all members of the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music faculty, for the 
benefit of the D. Hendrik Ezerman 
Foundation. 

Jacob Wissow was heard in a piano 
recital recently in Witherspoon Hall. 

At the second of the three concerts 
sponsored by the Philadelphia branch 
of the Schubert Foundation, Inc., Sadah 
Shuchari, violinist, made her first Phila- 
delphia appearance with much success, 
recently, in the Bellevue ballroom. 
The young soloist revealed exceptional 
facility in the Brahms Sonata in A 
Major and the Bach Concerto in A 
Minor. 

W. R. MURPHY 





PHILHARMONIC IN NEWARK 





Third Children’s Series Sponsored 
by Mrs. Fuld—Local Symphony 
Presents Native Composer 


NEWARK, N. J., April 5.—Under the 
patronage of Mrs. Felix Fuld, the third 
series of children’s concerts by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, led by 
Ernest Schelling, was opened on Satur- 
day morning, March 29, with a concert 
of German music. There were intro- 
ductory remarks by C. Feland Gannon, 
John H. Logan, superintendent of 
schools, and Louis Schwartz of the 
Board of Education. 

The third and last concert of the 
season of the Newark Symphony was 
given on the afternoon of March 30 
at the Broad Street Theatre, with 
Armand Balendonck conducting. The 
program included Litolff’s Robespierre 
Overture, Goldmark’s “Rustic Wed- 
ding” Symphony, R. M. Crawford’s 
“Etoiles,” with the composer conduct- 
ing, and Wagner’s “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture. 

A piano recital was given by Arthur 
Klein of this city at the South Side 
High School Auditorium recently be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience. He 
played a taxing program, including 
Bach’s G Minor Prelude and Fugue in 
Liszt’s transcription, Schumann’s “Car- 
neval,” several Chopin numbers, Liszt’s 
Twelfth Rhapsody, and several encores. 
Mr. Klein is a former national prize- 
winner of the Federation of Music 
Clubs contests. PHILIP GORDON 
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John Charles Thomas 
to Sing with Brussels 
and Chicago Operas 








John Charles Thomas, American 
Baritone 


John Charles Thomas will sail on the 
Bremen on May 3 to participate in a 
series of eight guest performances at 
the Royal Opera House in Brussels. 
He has been invited to appear in “Pag- 
liacci,’” “The Pearl Fishers,” “Thais” 
and “Hamlet.” 

While in Brussels, Mr. Thomas, who 
is an enthusiastic amateur golfer, will 
participate in a tournament at the 
Royal Golf Club. He also plans to at- 
tend the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau. 

Returning to this country on Sept. 1, 
he will go to the West Coast for a series 
of twelve operatic appearances in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. He will 
then begin a concert tour. During the 
season he will make'a number of guest 
appearances with the Chicago Civic 
Opera and the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. 


Gina Pinnera to Appear in Cuba 


Gina Pinnera will make her second 
appearance in Jackson, Tenn., in two 
years, on April 14. Other spring dates 
for the American soprano, who has been 
singing in concert and opera in Europe, 
include Indiana, Pa.; Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Asbury Park, N. J., and Fredonia, N. Y., 
with a Cuban tour the latter part of 
April. 








The Board of Advisers consists of: 


Mr. C. M. Tremaine. 





Under the Direction of the Norfleet Trio 


NORFLEET 


CATHARINE NORPFLEET, Viotinist 
HELEN NORPFLEET, Pianist 
LEEPER NORFLEET, Ce uist 


THE Camp is planned for girls who 
wish to have musical and cultural ad- 
vantages as well as outdoor sports dur- 
ing vacation. 


The Norfleet Trio personally directs 


the daily ensemble playing and a staff 
of associate artists gives training in 


The Flonzaley Quartet, Mme. Amelita Galli-Carci, 
Mr. Rudolf Ganz, Mrs. Grace Goddard, Miss 
Williams, Mrs. Maggie W. Barry, Mr. Peter Dykema, 


Julia 





For further information address: 





Secretary, The Norfleet Trio Camp 
542 West 112th St., New York City. 


singing, dancing, Dalcroze eurythmics, 
dramatics, sketching, painting, modeling 
and sculpture. All training is correl- 





FOR GIRLS 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


FIFTH SEASON, JULY 3 to Aug. 28, 1930 


TRIO CAMP 


ated with a view to helping girls ac- 
quire a background of genuine culture. 

Regular concerts are given by the 
staff and visiting artists. 

The forty acre property adjoins the 
MacDowell Colony. 

Sports are expertly supervised, and 
include riding, swimming, canoeing, 
golf, tennis, archery, g, etc. Camp 

t, mature study and handicrafts 
are taught. 




















Institute Marks Jubilee 











(Continued from page 19) 

lence of whose performances was chron- 
icled by the press, the Musical Art 
Society was formed in 1893 to do purely 
artistic things with professional sing- 
ers. The programs of the latter organ- 
ization included rare works, some of 
them seldom heard outside of the great 
churches of Italy. The disbandment of 
the Musical Art Society upon the retire- 
ment of Dr. Damrosch, after twenty 
years of leadership, left a real void in 
the cultural life of this city. 

Dr. Damrosch instituted the Sym- 
phony Concerts for Young People, later 
carried on by his brother, Walter, and 
was Director of Music in the Public 
Schools of New York City from 1897 to 
1905. The Institute of Musical Art has 
in recent seasons absorbed Dr. Dam- 
rosch completely. 


Merger with Juilliard School 


In his more leisurely years he has had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 
future of his Institute is secure in the 
affiliation with the Juilliard School 
which places the combined institutions 
as the foremost educational organiza- 
tion in the United States with a tre- 
mendous scope of musical influence. 

The joining of forces with the Juil- 
liard School came as a result of the will 
of the late Augustus D. Juilliard, who 
prescribed that certain trustees should 
use a fund to further music education. 
The Graduate School was formed but 
after a few years it was decided that in 
order to have a graduate school per- 
form satisfactorily, there must be a 
comprehensive conservatory of music in 
connection with it, whereupon the In- 
stitute was selected as the necessary 
complement to the other school. The 
two branches will eventually be under 
one roof, on the Institute’s present site, 
where a magnificent building is about 
to be erected. 


CLUB HEARS PONSELLE 





Metropolitan Soprano Is Presented by 
St. George Singers 


The Staten Island Choral Club, Lil- 
lian R. Littlefield, conductor, had a gala 
concert on Monday evening, March 31, 
when Rosa Ponselle, the Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, was the soloist at the 
St. George Theatre, St. George. 

Miss Ponselle is a favorite with this 
audience from her appearance before 
it two years ago and she had an ova- 
tion after every number. Her con- 
tributions to the program included 
arias from “La Vestale” and “Trova- 
tore” and songs in Italian, French and 
English by Rosa, Veracini, Wagner, 
Delibes, Silberta, Hue, Sadero and La 
Forge. She was at her best and was 
obliged to add extras. Stuart Ross was 
a splendid accompanist. 

The club gave great pleasure in 
works by Gaines, German, Rachmani- 
noff, Speaks, Kjerulf and Clokey, sev- 
eral of the pieces calling for incidental 
solos, which were admirably con- 
tributed by Emma Reeves, contralto; 
Walter Schiller, bass, and John J. 
Keating, tenor. Helen Hillyer Hay- 
dock was the club’s able accompanist. 
Grace Lissenden, organist, and Arthur 
Baecht, violinist, also assisted. 





Althouse to Sing in Verdi’s Requiem 


Paul Althouse will sing in Brantford, 
Ont., on April 30. Earlier in the month 
the tenor will appear again as soloist 
with the Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety. He will take part in a perform- 
ance of Verdi’s Requiem. 
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Brilliant Faculty Named for Summer 
Classes of American Conservatory 
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HICAGO, April 5.—Josef Lhevinne, 

famous Russian pianist, will head 
the list of eminent instructors offered 
by the American Conservatory of Mu- 
sic for the summer master classes of 
1930. This will mark Mr. Lhevinne’s 
seventh annual engagement by the 
school. As in past seasons, profes- 
sional pianists and teachers from the 
entire country have already reserved 
a large part of his available time. In 
addition to private instruction, Mr. 
Lhevinne will conduct repertory classes 
each week, in which the most important 
works of the piano literature will be 
played and discussed. Mr. Lhevinne 
will grant one free scholarship, through 
competitive examination. 

Besides the guest artist, the regular 
American Conservatory of 130 artist 
instructors will continue their work 
through the summer term. The piano 
department will engage the services of 





Josef Lhevinne, Who Will Teach at the 


American Conservatory Summer School 


such well-known teachers as Heniot 
Levy, pianist, teacher and composer; 
Sylvio Scionti, pianist, who returns 
after a European concert tour; Kurt 
Wanieck, Earl Blair and Louise Robyn, 
pedagogues of proved ability, and 
many others. Most of the teachers men- 
tioned above will hold interpretation 
classes in addition to giving private in- 
struction. 

In the voice department, Karleton 
Hackett, nationally known vocal peda- 
gogue, lecturer and critic, will accept 
students for private instruction and 
will also conduct two repertory-teach- 
ers’ classes each week. Mr. Hackett will 
award two free scholarships for excep- 
tional voices (one male and one fe- 
male), to be decided by examination. 

Eduardo Sacerdote, operatic coach, 
will give private lessons and conduct 
opera classes. Charles LaBerge and 
Elaine De Sellem will continue their 
work throughout the summer. 

A feature of the summer session will 
be the normal classes in children’s mu- 


aimee 








Heniot Levy, Head of the Piano De- 
partment 


sical training under the direction of 
Louise Robyn. These classes will meet 
daily for two weeks, commencing June 
26. Miss Robyn will present two con- 
current courses which will practically 
cover the material given in the winter 
terms. Miss Robyn’s unquestioned au- 
thority in this field has made these 
ciasses of great importance to teachers. 

Intensive courses in class piano meth- 
ods for public schools (Oxford Piano 
Course) will be given by Gail Martin 
Haake and assistants. The Oxford 
Course is used in the public schools of 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York and 
many other large cities. 
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Eduardo Sacerdote, Operatic Coach 


A series of lectures on piano peda- 
gogy and musical history will be given 
by the president, John J. Hattstaedt. 
Courses in harmony, counterpoint and 
composition will be offered by Arthur 
Olaf Andersen, John Palmer and Leo 
Sowerby. 

Dramatic art courses will be under 
the supervision of such well-known in- 
structors as John McMahill, Jr., and 
Louise K. Willhour. Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, noted organist, will be avail- 
able for private lessons. Special 
courses in church, concert and theatre 
organ will be offered by Frank Van 
Dusen and other noted teachers. 

A comprehensive course in public 
school music will be given under the di- 
rection of O. E. Robinson, with the as- 
sistance of Margaret Streeter, Edna 
Wilder and Genevieve Kelly of New 
York. 

A special feature of the summer ses- 
sion will be public recitals in Kimball 
Hall by members of the faculty and stu- 
dents of the various departments. Stu- 
dents of the summer school are ad- 
mitted free to the recitals. 





Well-Known Soloists Will Be Heard 
with Choir Under A. Y. Cornell 


Elaborate programs of Easter music 
have been arranged by A. Y. Cornell at 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
for both services on April 20. In the 
morning the choir of sixteen solo voices, 
with Mary Merker, soprano, Ruth Mc- 
Ilvaine, contralto, Judson House, tenor, 
will be assisted by Scipione Guidi, vio- 
linist, Alberico Guidi, ‘cellist, Sara 
Goldner, harpist, all of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra. 

In the evening at 7:45 o’clock Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” will be presented 
by an augmented chorus with the fol- 
lowing soloists: Louise Lerch, soprano, 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, Sud- 
worth Frazer, tenor, Earl Waldo, basso. 
Mr. Cornell will preside at the organ, 
completing his seventeenth year as or- 
ganist and choirmaster at this historic 
church. 


Pupil of Mary Peck Thomson Soloist 
in Chicago Children’s Concert 

Cuicaco, April 5.—Agatha Lewis, 
soprano, pupil of Mary Peck Thomson, 
was a recent soloist on one of the Sat- 
urday morning concerts for school chil- 
dren in Orchestra Hall, singing Amer- 
ican folk songs. 


Chicago Critics Heard in Lecture 


Recitals 
CuHicaco, April 5.—The Jewish 
People’s Institute recently gave a 


series of five  lecture-recitals on 
Wednesday evenings in the People’s 
Playhouse. The lectures were sponsored 
by the Gunn School of Music, and the 
schedules were as follows: March 5, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, of the Herald and 
Examiner, on Tchaikovsky, with musi- 
cal illustrations by Albert Rappaport, 
tenor, of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
Howard Bartle, pianist, and the Sel- 
witz String Quartet; March 12, Edward 
Moore of the Chicago Tribune, on 
Gounod and Flotow, with scenes from 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Martha” 
given under the baton of Frank L. Wal- 
ler; March 19, by Albert Goldberg, of 
the Herald and Examiner, with illus- 
trations by Jane Abercrombie, soprano, 
Hugh Dickerson, baritone, and Claudia 
Holt-Uihlein, soprano; March 26, Cho- 
pin and Slavic composers, by Mr. Gunn, 
with illustrations by Mr. Rappaport 
and piano solos by the lecturer. The 
final program took place on April 2, 
when Maurice Rosenfeld of the Daily 
News spoke on Wolf, Schubert and 
Schumann, with songs by Mr. Rappa- 
port and instrumental music by the 
Amy Neill String Quartet and Florence 
Scholl, pianist. A. G. 


CHICAGO OPERA 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Four Works Were Sung in 
Successful Series at 
Auditorium 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 5. — The third 
annual engagement of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company in the city, under 
the local management of Mrs. Carlyle 
Scott, closed on March 24. More than 
23,000 people heard four operas at the 
Minneapolis Auditorium, according to 
an estimate of attendance prepared by 
Mrs. Scott, who characterized the 
operatic season as the most successful 
in the city’s history. 

Mrs. Scott anticipated on March 25 
that she would not have to call on the 
twenty-eight firms and individuals who, 
as guarantors, pledged $85,000 to back 
the operatic season. 

This year set a new record in attend- 
ance from outside of the city, auditors 
coming from towns all over the North- 
west. 

The four operas given were “Lucia,” 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Madame But- 
terfly” and “Trovatore.” The highly 
capable conductors were: for the first, 
Frank St. Leger; for the second and 
third, Moranzoni; and for the fourth, 
Emil Cooper. 

Nearly 7000 heard Rosa Raisa, Maria 
Olszewska, Charles Marshall and 
Richard Bonelli sing the leading parts 
in “Trovatore.” About 6000 heard 
“Madame Butterfly,” when the innova- 
tion of a Sunday, instead of a Saturday, 
matinée proved a decidedly good one. 
Edith Mason made a fine impression 
in the title role. About 5000 people 
heard “Lucia” and “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re.” 

Tito Schipa, who has appeared here 
in recital but never in opera, won much 
admiration for his highly finished work 
as Edgar in “Lucia.” Margherita 
Salvi, Spanish coloratura, new to Min- 
neapolis, also pleased highly as the 
heroine. 

Montemezzi’s opera, which was first 
sung here some years ago by the Phila- 
delphia-Chicago Company, gave Mary 
Garden her opportunity as Fiora. She 
was surrounded by an able trio of 
kings, made up of René Maison, Cesare 
Formichi and Virgilio Lazzari. 

A debutant locally as Pinkerton in 
“Madame _ Butterfly’ was Antonio 
Cortis, Spanish tenor, whose true and 
fresh voice and fine delivery won much 
praise. 





VICTOR NILSSON 


J. Lewis Browne Dedicates Organ in 
South Bend 


Cuicaco, April 5.—Dr. J. Lewis 
Browne, organist and director of music 
in the Chicago public schools, gave the 
inaugural recital on the recently in- 
stalled Austin organ in Saint Patrick’s 
Church, South Bend, Ind. Dr. Browne 
played compositions of Franck and 
Bach, his own “Ave Maria,” Scherzo 
Symphonique, Gavotte with Intermezzo 
and “Alla Marcia,” besides offering an 
extemporization. 
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801-802 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


Classes in Singing, Dramatic Art, Talking Movies and Radio 
under supervision of well known Broadway stars 
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set a new standard in the concert world, so has he now set a 








new standard in talking singing pictures. 





Appearing in the Fox Movietone Production 


SONG O’ MY HEART 


[Directed by Frank Borzage] 


Now at the 
44th Street Theatre, New York 


Fox Locust, Philadelphia 


Fox Majestic, Boston 


Opening Chinese Theatre, Los Angeles, April 19 and in London, Dublin, Paris, Berlin, Madrid, Sydney, Rome and 
other world capitals early in May. 








From W. J. Henderson’s Review of the Musical 
Season in the New York Sun, March 29, 1930: 


“If there was ever a brilliant object lesson in any department of art, it has been furnished 
by John McCormack. His musical style is the legally begotten product of his personality. 
It is the vocal revelation of the heart of John McCormack. Probably some realization of 
that fact was what caused his managers to name his picture ‘Song O’ My Heart’.” 











“The most satisfactory and impressive use to which the Movie- 
tone and its allied cinema audibilities have been put in the field 
of vocal music is to be found at the 44th Street Theatre in John 
McCormack’s ‘Song O’ My Heart.’ Here, at last, the quality 
of a magnificent voice is projected from a motion picture screen 
with a restraint which approximates naturalness. When it is re- 
ported that the great Irish tenor sings a dozen songs, and that the 
Movietone reproduces his art with finesse and delicacy, what 
more remains to be said P” —The New York Sunday World 


“John McCormack has considerably more than a beautiful 
voice; he possesses an absolutely superhuman amount of good 
sense. That which he put into ‘Song O’ My Heart’ is no more im- 
portant than is that which he kept out of it. 

“Although Mr. McCormack sings a dozen times in the picture, 
he imposes no strain on the audience’s ear drums. To hear Mr. 
McCormack sing Eugene Field’s ‘Little Boy Blue’ is to undergo 
a genuinely harrowing emotional experience. He does not sing 
with a mechanically broken heart; he sings only with the sincerity 
of an artist.” —N. Y. Evening Post 


“Mere words of praise, no matter how happily used, cannot 
commend the great appeal, the charm, the gripping sympathy, the 
tenderness, the uncloying naturalness, the humanness of John 
McCormack’s performance in ‘Song O’ My Heart,’ a Movietone 
romance of old Erin from a Tom Barry story and with Frank 
Borzage direction. 

“The near perfection of Movietone has caught the golden voice 
of Ireland’s famous and beloved tenor in all the many shadings of 
its tonal beauties; each note has registered perfectly, thrills and 
crescendos keep their pitch with such amazing surety that one 
can close the eyes, almost believing McCormack to be in the same 
room. If anything, that beautiful voice seems even more beauti- 
ful here, more poignant, more vibrant, more mellow.” 

—Philadelphia Eve. Public Ledger 


“John McCormack’s ‘Song O’ My Heart’ is a picture pearl of 
great price. It is a notable effort in a number of ways; in its re- 
cording it is the peak achievement of the throated screen. A few 
times we closed our eyes to test this point; and we found that the 
voice of the tenor was so life-like that it were easy to imagine him 
in the flesh and blood before us, and not his shadow merely. A 
distinguished audience greeted the New England premiere of this 
film at the Majestic; its frequent and hearty applause was as- 
suredly as fine a tribute to Movietone merit and beautiful singing 
as one could wish to hear. Fine as he is on the concert stage, Mr. 
McCormack seemed none the less so last night. Great were a 
number of the songs, but this Eugene Field’s lyric well nigh 
‘stopped the show’.” —Boston Eve. American 

“It is probable that John McCormack by this time has arrived 
at his estate in Ireland, Moore Abbey in Monastereven; but his 
voice was in the Majestic Theatre last evening as surely as per- 
fect recording could bring it. An audience which filled the theatre 
sat for an hour and a half under the spell of that same voice which 
charmed countless thousands in the concert halls of this wide land, 
and in opera houses here and abroad, years before that. It was 
so perfect in reproduction that repeatedly this audience ap- 
plauded, especially when Mr. McCormack stood at the concert 
grand piano in a big auditorium. All the tonal beauty, all the 
masterly technique so skilfully applied that it became not tech- 
nique at all but simply inspired singing, were there. The pathos of 
Eugene Field’s moving tribute to ‘Little Boy Blue,’ the famous 
high note in ‘I Hear You Calling Me,’ were never more effectively 
sounded. 

“If John McCormack were content to allow ‘Song O’ My Heart’ 
to be his first and last singing picture, it would serve as an achieve- 
ment of lasting memory, something fine and delicate and true to 
be cherished long after that golden voice has ceased to be.” 

—Boston Herald 














Mr. McCormack will be heard in a limited number of Concerts in the Fall of 1930 and Spring of 1931 


Concert Direction 


D. F. McSWEENEY 
565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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Concert Rooms Still Occu- 
pied for Matinee and Eve- 
ning Programs of Interest 
in Spite of Lateness of Sea- 
son — Schola Cantorum 
Gives World Premiere of 
Lourié’s Concerto Spiritu- 
ale for Piano and Chorus 


HE New York recital season contin- 

ues in spite of the spring season 
which usually is accompanied by a dim- 
inution of musical events. Vocalists 
gave the greater number of recitals 
with ensembles of various sorts a close 
second, and violinists, contrary to the 
usual run of things, well in the minor- 
ity. One of the main events was the 
first presentation anywhere of Arthur 
Lourié’s Concerto Spirituale for piano 
and chorus which the Schola Cantorum 
brought out under Hugh Ross with 
Denyse-Molié at the piano and Boris 
Popoff, baritone, as soloists. 


Andre Marchal, Organist 


Andre Marchal, organist of the 
Church of St. Germain des Prés, Paris, 
made his American debut in recital in 
the Wanamaker Auditorium on the af- 
ternoon of March 17. Mr. Marchal, who 
kas been blind from birth, played a well- 
chosen program which included the D 
Minor Toccata and Fugue of Bach, and 
included as well, numbers by D’Aquin, 
Frescobaldi, Franck, Schumann and 
Gigout. 

The program concluded with an in- 
teresting improvisation on themes 
handed to the stage by Arthur Quimby, 
Harold Vincent Milligan, Frank L. 
Sealy and T. Tertius Noble. The themes 
were played by Dr. Alexander Russell 
and taken down in Braill notation by 
Mr. Marchal. The playing of Mr. Mar- 
chal throughout the program was of a 
high order and it was never necessary 
to make allowances for him. J. 


Beethoven Association 


The neglected clarinet and a cappella 
vocal music had their turn in the sixth 
concert of the Beethoven Association in 
the Town Hall on the evening of March 
17. The A Cappella Singers of New 
York, led by Margarete Dessoff, and the 
Stringwood Ensemble were the partici- 
pants. Beethoven’s Trio in B Flat, Op. 
11, was played by Nadia Reisenberg, 
Simeon Bellison and Abram Borodkin, 








TO SERIOUS AND 
TALENTED PUPILS 


HENRY 


RUSSELL 


Bass-Baritone 


Teacher of the Lyric Art of 
DELLA SEDIA 


Announces Partial Scholarships to 
Those Who Can Qualify 
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Studio: 125 Riverside Drive, New York 
"PHONE: ENDICOTT 2768 
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New York Recitals Continue Unabated 
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in a performance which, though skilled, 
hardly plumbed the depths. Brahms’s 
Motet, “Warum ist das Licht gegeben,” 
by the singers, had some moments of 
great beauty. 

A particularly suave performance of 
Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet in A was 
given by Mr. Bellison, Joseph Stopak, 
Mischa Muscanto, Michael Cores and 
Mr. Borodkin. A delightful concluding 
group of old Italian madrigals by Pales- 
trina, Vecchi, Monteverdi and Gastoldi 
displayed the virtuosity of Miss Dessoff’s 
singers. M. 


Albert Spalding, Violinist 


At his second recital of the season, in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of March 
18, Albert Spalding had to contend with 
adverse weather conditions, but with his 
absolute mastery of his instrument he 
kept it in tune and made a minimum of 
departures from pitch. A host of his 
admirers turned out to fill the hall. The 
program included Corelli’s “La Folia,” 
an Allegro by Martini, edited by Sam- 
uel Endicott, Schubert’s Fantasy in C 
Major, Op. 159, in which the incom- 
parable accompanist, André Benoist, 
proved himself a pianist of first rank; 
and the Bruch G Minor Concerto. 

Mr. Spalding’s closing group com- 
prised his own arrangement of Cho- 
pin’s barcarolle-like Nocturne in G, 
Schumann’s “Am Springbrunnen” and 
“Abendlied,” and Sarasate’s “Romanza 
Andaluza” and Zapateado. It was an 
evening of the most soul-satisfying sort 
of violin playing. E. 


Musical Art Quartet 


The fourth and final concert of the 
season by the Musical Art Quartet was 
given in the Town Hall on the evening 
of March 18, before a capacity audience. 
The organization, which includes Sascha 
Jacobsen and Paul Bernard, violinists, 
Louis Kaufman, violist, and Marie 
Romaet' Rosanoff, ’cellist, played 
Beethoven’s C Minor Quartet, Op. 18; 
Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden” 
Quartet, and Two Novelettes by 
Glazounoff. 

The playing of the quartet was excel- 
lent in every respect and fully merited 
the storm of applause which it brought 
forth. H. 


Jeanne Le Vinus, Mezzo-Soprano 


Jeanne Le Vinus, mezzo-soprano, gave 
a song recital in the Chalif Hall on the 
evening of March 18, with Alice Taylor 
at the piano. Miss Le Vinus displayed 
considerable artistry in a well-chosen 
program, most of which was familiar. 
Beginning with an English group of 
another era, Miss Le Vinus sang a group 
in French and one in Italian. The final 
group was of modern songs in English. 

Throughout the program Miss Le 


. Vinus’s singing was of high artistic or- 


der. Her tone production was excellent 
and her interpretative sense incisive. It 
was an interesting recital. J. 


Marion Rous, Pianist 


Marion Rous, pianist, gave one of her 
unique recitals in the Greenwich House 
Auditorium on the evening of March 18, 
the program being “Dance and Song 
from Scarlatti to Stravinsky.” Miss 
Rous, with admirable artistry, demon- 
strated that most of the so-called mod- 
ernisms in music were old stuff two cen- 
turies ago. She also connected up her 
various single numbers and groups by 
clever interpolations both musical and 
spoken. 
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It takes not only secure pianism to 
present a program of this sort but also 
a type of personality which is by no 
means usual on the concert stage. Miss 
Rous possesses both qualifications in an 
unusual degree. H. 





Sophie Braslau, Contralto, Soloist with 
the Conductorless Symphony 


Norman Carey, Baritone 


Norman Carey, baritone, assisted by 
Anthony Borello, violinist, gave a recital 
in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
March 19, for the benefit of an American 
Legion post. Mr. Carey’s singing proved 
agreeable both in quality and in tech- 


nique and a particularly clear diction- 


added much in making his songs inter- 
esting. American, Irish and English 
ballads were well sung. The artist was 
sensible in suiting his program to his 
abilities and the result was of decided 
interest in every way. J. 


Louis Bourlier, Baritone 


Louis Bourlier, baritone, who was 
heard in New York several seasons back, 
gave a recital at the Barbizon on the 
evening of March 19, assisted by Philip 
Frank, violinist. Mr. Bourlier’s part of 
the program included an aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade” and songs in Ital- 
ian, German and English, as well as his 
native French. Three songs of Liszt 
were especially well done. The voice 
was at all times agreeable and the artist 
used it deftly. He was accompanied by 
Betsy Culp. 

Mr. Frank played two movements 
from Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole and 


short pieces by Granados, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Kreisler, accompanied by 
his brother, Bernard Frank. H. 


Rita Neve, Pianist 


Rita Neve, pianist, gave her second 
recital of the season in the Town Hall 
on the evening of March 19. Miss Neve 
began with a Chopin group after which 
she played the Liszt B Minor Sonata. 
Followed, a group by Demuth, Ireland, 
English, Strickland, Bridge and Hol- 
brooke. The closing number was Schu- 
bert’s “Wanderer” Fantasy. Miss 
Neve’s playing strengthened the good 
impression made at the previous recital, 
of good technique and an intelligent at- 
titude toward her program. J. 


Maria Bonilla, Soprano 


Maria Bonilla, soprano, made a New 
York debut in the engineering Audi- 
torium on the evening of March 19, ac- 
companied by Hilda Frances. Miss Bon- 
illa sang arias from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Gioconda,” and cleverly 
chosen song groups. The well-known 
aria from Bach’s Pfingst Cantata was 
well sung and Schreker’s “Songs on the 
Death of a Child” also proved effective. 
Perhaps the best singing was done in 
Spanish and Mexican songs. J. 


Maud von Steuben, Soprano 


Maud von Steuben, soprano, gave her 
first New York recital in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of March 19, with Harold 
Genther at the piano. Two Seventeenth 
Century numbers by Bruni began the 
program. These were followed by 
“Casta Diva,” from “Norma.” Mari- 
etta’s Song with the Lute from “Die 
Tote Stadt,” was the only other operatic 
number. Songs by modern German 
composers and a similar set in French 
were well done. The fifth group was of 
songs in English. 

Miss von Steuben’s singing had much 
to recommend it. The voice itself is a 
fine one and is deftly handled, making 
the result a peculiarly happy one. A 
clear diction was also an asset. J. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Concerts and Recitals 


(Continued from page 32) 
Bach Cantata Club 


The Bach Cantata Club’s program in 
St. Thomas’s Church on the evening of 
March 20, was given by Lynwood Far- 
nam, organist, and Albert Stoessel, vio- 
linist. The program included the Third 
Concerto in C, after Vivaldi, the E Minor 
Fantasia on the chorale, “Jesu, Priceless 
Treasure,” and other works, closing 
with the F Major Toccata and Fugue. 
Mr. Farnam, who is one of Bach’s great- 
est exponents at the present time, played 
with genuine feeling and artistry and 
Mr. Stoessel’s numbers were delivered 
with an ecclesiastical simplicity well be- 
fitting the time and place. Carl Engel’s 
transcription of an Arioso and a Prelude 
and Adagio from the E Minor Partito— 
were beautifully played by Mr. a 





Maduro-Levenson Concert 


A concert of the works of Charles 
Maduro and Boris Levenson was given 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
March 20 with the aid of forty players 
from the Manhattan Symphony, Nina 
Koshetz, soprano, and Philip Frank, 
violinist. In each case the composer 
conducted his own pieces. 

Mr. Maduro’s numbers included 
“Rhapsodie Espagnole,” “Trianon,” 
“Scherzo Espagnole,” “On the Lake,” 
and “Morena y Sevillana” and the 
songs “Melodie Creole,” “At Evening,” 
“A Dream,” and “Ricordi Lontani,” all 
of which were written with skill. His 
works, which revealed charming tonal 
contrasts, were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Levenson contributed four pieces 
for orchestra, all of a folk-melody type, 
and three Russian songs, also three 
violin numbers. They too were agree- 
able in content and gave evident pleas- 
ure to the large audience. Mme. Ko- 
shetz delivered her portion of the pro- 
gram with artistry, and Mr. Frank, 
with his brother at the piano, played 
well. The audience was approving in its 
applause. S. 


Hans Lange Quartet 


The final concert of a series by the 
Hans Lange String Quartet was given 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of March 21, with Harry 
Cumpson, pianist, as assisting artist. 

The program included Beethoven’s 
Quartet in C Major, Op. 59, No. 3; a 
Divertimento for violin and viola by 
Ernst Toch, and a first public perform- 
ance of Samuel Gardner’s Quintet for 
strings and piano, which bears the title 
“To a Soldier.” The last composition, 
dedicated to David Hochstein, young 
American violinist who was killed in the 
late war, was markedly modern in its 
treatment and often of atmospheric 
beauty, as interpreted by the quartet 
and Mr. Cumpson. The Toch work was 
original in its nervous rhythms and dis- 
cordant polyphony. M. 


Mary Chainey, Violinist 


Mary Chainey, violinist, gave a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
March 21. The first number on the pro- 
gram was a Chaconne by Vitali-Auer, 
in which Miss Chainey had the assist- 
ance of Pietro Yon at the organ. With 
Pierre Luboshutz providing excellent 
renditions of the piano parts, the vio- 
linist played the Brahms Sonata in A 
Major and the G Minor Concerto by 
Bruch. Two impressionistic sketches by 
Cecil Burleigh, “Coloring” and 
“Through the Snows,” opened her final 
group, which included the Pugnani- 
Kreisler Preludium ed Allegro, an El- 
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man arrangement of the Albeniz Tango, 
Kochanski’s arrangement of Ravel’s 
“Pavane pour une Infante Defunte,” and 
Cyril! Scott’s “Danse Négre.” Miss 
Chainey was enthusiastically applauded 
at every pause in the program. F. 


Martha Baird, Pianist 


Martha Baird, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram of Scarlatti, Mozart, Brahms and 
Chopin in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of March 22. A musician who has 
developed an exceptional technical com- 
petency, Miss Baird presented with a 
clean-cut tone the quick phrases of 
Scarlatti’s Sonata No. 138. For Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in A Major, she displayed 
grace of imagination. Her interpreta- 
tion of the Brahms Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel aroused 
an exceptionally warm response in the 
audience. Miss Baird’s Chopin group 
included the Ballades in F Major, Op. 
38, and in A Flat Major, Op. 47; Ten 
Preludes, Op. 28; the Nocturne in C 
Minor; “Ecossaises,” and the Polonaise 
in A Flat Major, Op. 53. Her hearers 
manifestly eager for more, Miss Baird 
prolonged her program with a group of 
encores. F. 


Mischa Levitzki, Pianist 


Playing of a very high order marked 
Mischa Levitzki’s second recital of the 
season in Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 
of March 22. Technical virtuosity and 
more than a hint of poetic faculty were 
found in his performance of Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” Sonata and Chopin’s F 
Minor Fantasy. 

The concert included also a sonorous 
performance of the Bach-Liszt A Minor 
organ Prelude and Fugue, Mendels- 
sohn’s Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, 
Liszt’s Concert Etude in D Flat, and 
shorter numbers by Schumann, Dohn- 
anyi and Rachmaninoff. The brilliant 
pyrotechnics of the Schultz-Evler “Blue 
Danube” Paraphrase concluded the 
printed list, which was prolonged by en- 
cores. The audience was very large. 

Mr. Levitzki’s playing, in addition to 
the extreme finesse and technical clarity 
which have always marked it, seemed 
on this occasion to have gained in ma- 
turity of conception. In his Bach-Liszt 
number, for instance, there were sonor- 
ity and power that fittingly suggested 
the original organ style. He is per- 
haps at his best in romantic music, to 
which he brings the requisite fluency 
and clear lyricism. His second recital 
was a genuine triumph. M. 


Amy Ellerman, Contralto 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, appeared 
in recital in the Town Hall on the even- 
ing of March 22, with Walter Golde at 
the piano. Miss Ellerman’s principal 
number was Bach’s solo cantata, 
“Strike, O Strike!” which she sang to 
organ accompaniment by William C. 
Carl. German lieder by Strauss and 
Brahms were beautifully sung, and 
Rossi’s “Ah, Rendimi,” a fine piece of 
classical artistry. An English group by 
Watts, Dunhill, Sharp and Griffes was 
given full justice. 

Miss Ellerman’s voice is a very fine 
one and she produces it with the ease 
that makes possible its best effects. 
Admirers of fine vocalism added to in- 
telligent interpretation took great joy 
in this recital. 


Anastasia Rabinoff, Soprano 


Anastasia Rabinoff, soprano, who has 
sung in other parts of the country as 
well as in Europe, made her New York 
debut in recital in the Guild.Theatre on 
the afternoon of March 23. 

Miss Rabinoff’s program contained 
operatic arias from Handel’s “Rinaldo”; 


“Forza del Destino,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” and “Pique Dame.” The first 
group was of early songs in Italian and 
there were groups of French and Ger- 
man songs, Russian and American 
songs. Mme. Rabinoff’s singing has 
much to recommend it and she pleased 
her audience in her manner of present- 
ing music of diverse character. J. 





Mischa Levitzski, Pianist, Who Gave a 
Second Recital in Carnegie Hall 





Schnitzer-Hilsberg, Pianists 


Germaine Schnitzer and Ignace Hils- 
berg, pianists, were heard in a two- 
piano recital in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of March 23. The program 
included works by Gretchaninoff, Tans- 
man, Slonimsky, Simmons and others. 

H. 


Israel Alter and Bernd Huppertz 


Israel Alter, tenor, gave his second 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of March 23, with Bernd Huppertz, 
’cellist, assisting. The concertizing can- 
tor gave a program of operatic arias, 
Hebrew religious songs, and Yiddish 
fulk songs. He sang in Italian arias by 
Mozart and Leoncavallo, songs by 
Buzzi-Peccia, and several of his own ar- 
rangements of traditional Hebrew airs. 
He was received with great enthusiasm 
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by the large audience. Mr. Huppertz, in 
Strauss’s ’cello Sonata in F Major ana 
in a group of shorter pieces, including 
Saint-Saéns’s Allegro Appasionato, 
Bruch’s arrangement of “Kol Nidre” 
and Popper’s Tarantella, displayed a 
sweet tone and a fine style with a note- 
worthy musicianship. His first Amer- 
ican audience was nvtably cordial. John 
Mandelbrod accompanied. F. 


Volpi Leuto, Baritone 


Volpi Leuto, baritone, hailing from 
Finland, and sent by his regimental 
commander to Helsingfors for musical 
education after the World War, made 
his American debut in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of March 23. Mr. Leuto’s 
voice impressed as being more a tenor 
with well developed low notes than a 
baritone. The high voice, however, was 
somewhat constricted. The singer dis- 
played a sense of interpretation and an 
unusually clear diction, both of which, 
added to an agreeable personality, 
added much to his work. 

The program included an aria from 
Handel’s “Samson,” a group of Ger- 
man lieder, Scandinavian numbers and 
others in French and Italian. The clos- 
ing piece was the well-known aria from 
“The Barber of Seville.” Doris von 
Kaulbach, pianist, played excellent ac- 
companiments and contributed solo 
numbers as well. J. 


La Argentinita, Dancer 


La Argentinita, a dancer and singer of 
folk-songs from Spain, lately a member 
of a Broadway production, was pre- 
sented in a benefit recital for a Spanish 
parish in New York, at the Playhouse 
on Sunday evening, March 23. Owing 
to the blue-law edict against Sunday 
dance programs, the program had hast- 
ily been withdrawn from the Ethel 
Barrymore Theatre. Despite the pres- 
ence of police in the audience, whom the 
owner of the theatre, William Brady, 
dramatically dared from the stage to 
begin hostilities, the program was very 
successfully given before an audience 
including Lucrezia Bori, Charles Ma- 
duro and other notables. Argentinita 
proved a comedienne of rare gifts, a 
mimic of unusual ability—as her droll 
travesty on the baillerinas, or public 
dance hall girls, and peasant impres- 
sions from the provinces of her country 
proved. Her singing voice, though 
small, was capable of most expressive 
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Folk-Songs of Danube and Vistula 
Present Novel Melodic Features 


Ue tenet LYDON EUED ATTEN THLE 


AINTY, vivacious Patricia MacDon- 

ald, just returned from a tour of 
the Pacific Coast, where her costume 
recitals of Central European folk-music 
were received with enthusiasm, tells of 
the development of her unique idea. 

“My programs, entitled ‘Songs of the 
Danube and the Vistula,’ present a com- 
bination of music and drama. After a 
mock-serious introductory talk, I ob- 
literate my own personality from the 
picture, so that the ‘friends’ I have 
brought with me from far, quaint coun- 
tries may appear and tell of their lives 
and loves in song and story. 

“It was when I was living in Prague, 
just after the war, that I became fas- 
cinated by the Czechoslovakian folk- 
music and learned to sing much of it in 
the original tongue. My interest grew, 
so that when I returned to Europe again 
soon afterward, I began collecting mu- 
sic and costumes of the peoples of Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Hungary 
and Poland as well. 


Composers Aid Singer 


“For my repertoire of folk-songs I 
sought out the leading authority on 
them in each country. Usually he was 
some quite obscure person. It was not 
such a difficult matter in Czechoslo- 
vakia. That country is very progres- 
sive, so I found a vast amount of ma- 
terial already published. In Poland the 
distinguished composer, Niewiadomski, 
was of great assistance to me, arrang- 
ing many of my numbers. 

“Queen Marie of Roumania also 
aided me wonderfully in my researches. 


MUU LULL 





Patricia MacDonald, Singer of Eu- 

ropean Folk-Songs, with Leon Rains, 

Bass (at Left), and Everett Tutchings, 
Pianist, at Santa Monica, Cal. 


I had the honor of lunching with her 
and King Ferdinand privately, and at 
a dinner at the American Legation in 
Bucharest, at which their Majesties 
were present, I sang American Indian, 
Negro and Scottish songs. The Queen 
asked for the latter, for she was a 
daughter of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
you know. 

“Among the characters I depict in my 
recitals are a Polish bride, a Rouma- 
nian goosegirl, a mountain girl from 
Moravia, a Hungarian peasant, to men- 
tion only a few. So authentic are the 
fourteen richly embroidered costumes, 
shoes headdresses and jewelry I have 
acquired that they have been appraised 
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Two London seasons at St. Martin’s Theatre totaling 30 performances of which 
the second constituted five consecutive weeks as evening and matinee attrac- 


tion. 


Paris Debut in June, 


W. J. Henderson in The N. Y. Sun: 
day to expatiate on this young lady’s art. 
appears the house is sold out. 


be seen. It cannot be described.’’ 
Robert A Simon in The New Yorker: 
business."’ 


(Literature too prodigious to quote fully. 


in 5 New York seasons. 





“There is no one like Enters in the theatre” 


The Actor-Managers, Inc., have the honor to announce that in addi- 
tion to presenting her in her New York Recitals they will manage 
the road tour and act as the sele American representative for 


AMERICA’S GREATEST DANCE-MIME 
in her own 


Episodes and Compositions in Dance Form 


Two transcontinental American and Canadian tours 1928-1929-1930 totaling 
some 74 engagements including New York (9), 
St. Louis (2), Seattle (2), Providence (2), 
Wellesley College (2), Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Los Angeles, Denver, 
Detroit, Louisville, St. Paul, Ottawa, Omaha, Syracuse, San Antonio, Nashville, 
Cornell University, Bryn Mawr College, and others. 


1929, appearing at the Salle Gaveau followed by 4 
performances at the Theatre des Champs Elysees. 

“A delirious joy. **But there is no need at this late 
She has her public, a large one, and when she 


It seems that in a sordid world, wit, fancy, 
conception have not yet lost their place. **Her entertainment is something which should 


‘Entertainment is her business and she knows her 


Has created and presented 65 “Episodes and Compositions in Dance Form” 
She will offer her usual number of 11 new com- 
positions for the 1930-1931 season. 
of 13 numbers each with different costumes for every number. 
actual repertoire of any dance-mime. 


3rd Transcontinental Tour Now Booking 1930-1931 
Management: The Actor-Managers, Inc., 11 West 42nd St., New York City 


Arts and Decoration 


Enters 


Boston (6), Chicago (5), 


and poetic 


Write for illustrated booklet.) 


Thus can give at least 5 programs 
Largest 





as a valuable museum collection. It took 
infinite patience and tact to secure these 
heirlooms, but my labors were amply 
rewarded. 


Colorful Peasant Dresses 


“In a rousing closing group, I fre- 
quently represent a Hungarian horse- 
herd. The costume for this includes a 
topcoat of white felt, embroidered in 
black, which weighs about twenty-five 
pounds. Incidentally, one of the most 
subtle compliments I ever received—it 
was not intended as such—was the crit- 
icism of one writer that in this charac- 
terization I ‘lost all of my feminine 
charm’!” 

Miss MacDonald made the English 
versions of all her songs, after scholarly 
collaboration with more than one inter- 
preter of each language. And apropos 
of the authenticity of her presenta- 
tions, between her groups, while she is 
transforming herself into another 
piquant personality, her accompanist, 
Everett Tutchings, contributes piano 
solos in folk idiom—a Chopin Mazurka 
and Polonaise, and Hungarian melodies 
harmonized by Arthur Hartmann, for 
instance—thus keeping the mood and 
character of the program. 

C. E. 


PLANS CHICAGO FESTIVAL 





Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge Announces 
Details of Event in October 


Mrs. Elisabeth Sprague Coolidge an- 
nounces a four days’ Festival to be 
given in Chicago, beginning Oct. 12 
next. Mrs. Coolidge has been offered 
the auditorium of the Field Columbian 
Museum for the series, which will in- 
clude three evening and two afternoon 
concerts, according to present arrange- 
ments, not fully formulated. 

Several distinguished composers are 
writing works for this event, among 
them Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony; Charles Martin 
Loeffler, of Boston; Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, of Florence, and Arnold Bax, 
of London. Mrs. Coolidge will also 
present for the first time in America 
many works which have been written 
for her—some of which have never been 
played anywhere—by Malipiero, Rous- 
sel, Strube, Bridge, Szanto, and Conrad 
Beck. It is hoped that Paul Hindemith 
will play one of his own compositions. 

For the Festival, Mrs. Coolidge has 
engaged the Brosa Quartet and Harriet 
Cohen, pianist, of London; Iwan 
d’Archambeau, ’cellist, formerly of the 
Flonzaley Quartet; Ildebrando Pizzetti; 
Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist; 
Georges Barrére, flutist, and the Gor- 
don String Quartet, of Chicago. 





Monte Carlo Hears Mozart and Mous- 
sorgsky Operas 


MonTE CARLO, April 1.— “Zaida,” 
an opera composed by Mozart at Venice 
in 1773, was revived here recently with 
Yvonne Brothier in the principal role. 
Another event of interest was the 
production of Moussorgsky’s one-act 
opera, “The Marriage.” Both works 
were presented by René Blum. 


WEILL CONCERTO 
ROUSES HEARERS 


Reiner Concert Disturbed 
by Radical Novelty— 
Heermann Soloist 


CINCINNATI, April 5.—Emery Audi- 
torium hummed like a hive of angry 
bees during the breathing space pro- 
vided by the breaking of a string on 
the soloist’s violin during the first 
American performance of Kurt Weill’s 
Concerto for Violin and Wind Orches- 
tra at the first of the eighteenth pair 
of concerts given by the Cincinnati 
Symphony. Laughter also had its in- 
nings. Not in years has any piece of 
modern music roused so much antago- 
nism from a local audience. 

The soloist was Emil Heermann, con- 
certmaster of the orchestra. If fine- 
ness of performance could have brought 
anything attractive from the score, the 
care and artistry which soloist, con- 
ductor and orchestra lavished on the 
concerto should have done it, but it 
remained thin, squeaky and hideously 
discordant music. One lucid interval 
came with the Nocturne, in which there 
was a mildly entertaining duet for vio- 
lin and xylophone. 

Mr. Reiner must have gaged audi- 
ence reaction in advance, for the rest 
of the program was made up of music 
guaranteed to soothe lacerated feelings. 
Mendelssohn’s Overture “To the Fairy 
Tale of the Fair Melusina,” Bossi’s “In- 
termezzi Goldoniani” for string orches- 
tra, the “Venusberg” music from 
“Tannhiuser” and the Hungarian 
March from the Berlioz “Damnation 
of Faust” were all superbly played. 

A concert was given at Emery Au- 
ditorium by the Fisk Jubilee Singers on 
March 23. Recitals were given during 
the week by Mieczyslaw Miinz, Hans 
Rischard, Leo Polski and the Philhar- 
monic Quartet. SAMUEL T. WILSON 





Tibbett and Crooks to Broadcast 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 


Stainer’s cantata, “The Crucifixion,” 
with Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, and 
Richard Crooks, tenor, as soloists, will 
be broadcast by the RCA Radiotron 
Company, on the evening of April 17, 
through the NBC System. The day of 
the broadcast will be Holy Thursday, 
when this musical work is sung in 
churches throughout the country. 
Mark Andrews, organist, and _ the 
Trinity Choir will support the soloists. 
Clifford Cairns will direct. 





Bush Conservatory Pupils Heard in 


Recitals 


Cuicaco, April 5.—Recent recitals 
given at Bush Conservatory include an 
operatic program by students of Her- 
bert Miller, on March 27; a piano re- 
cital by Rosalyn Tureck, pupil of Jan 
Chiapusso, on March 24; and a recita! 
of original compositions by students of 
Edgar Brazelton. 
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VISITING ARTISTS CROWD 
PITTSBURGH’S SCHEDULE 


Horowitz, Tibbett and Giannini Among 
Recitalists—Local Clubs Give 
Programs 


PirtsBpurRGH, April 5.—Vladimir Hor- 
owitz exhibited versatility and a re- 
markable technique in a recital on 
March 16, sponsored by the Y. M. and 
Y. W. H. A.’s. The program listed 
works of Bach, Scarlatti, Brahms, 
Chopin, Prokofieff, Liszt and Horowitz. 

Lawrence Tibbett appeared in Syria 
Mosque on March 21, under the local 
management of May Beegle. A huge 
crowd applauded the singer, who pre- 
sented an attractive program of wide 
range. Many encores were demanded. 
Stuart Wille, the accompanist, gave a 
group of solos. 

The Art Society presented Dusolina 
Giannini in recital in Carnegie Music 
Hall on March 14. In a program of 
lieder, Italian songs and American com- 
positions, the singer was warmly re- 
ceived. Molly Bernstein, at the piano, 
was an excellent accompanist. 

Under the banner of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber Music Society, the Yost String 
Quartet gave its final concert of the 
season in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Schenley on March 23. Malipiero’s 
“Rispetti e Strambotti” received its 
first Pittsburgh presentation, and 
shorter numbers by Moussorgsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff and Haydn followed. In 
the Brahms Piano Quintet the quartet 
was aided by Pasquale Tallarico, of 
Baltimore. 

Albert Reeves Norton presented the 
Amy Neill String Quartet in Carnegie 
Lecture Hall on March 17 in a splen- 
did performance of quartets by Haydn, 
Weiner and Dvorak. 

The Musicians Club, at its monthly 
meeting on March 18, honored the nine 
past presidents of the club: Dr. Charles 
N. Boyd, T. Carl Whitmer, John W. 
Claus, Dallmeyer Russell, Dr. Will Ear- 
hart, William H. Oetting, Oscar W. 
Demmler, Harvey B. Gaul and Ralph 
Lewando. Burtin H. Mustin was in 
charge. 

The Victor Herbert series of oper- 
ettas at the Alvin Theatre has lately 
included “Mlle. Modiste,” with Fritzi 
Scheff, and “Naughty Marietta,” with 
Ilsa Marvenga. All the works have 
been well mounted and excellently sung. 

WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER 


ABIGAIL PARECIS HEARD 


Brazilian Soprano Makes North Amer- 
ican Debut at Roerich Hall— 
Zenatello Joins in Duet 


Abigail Parecis, Brazilian soprano, 
made her debut before a North Ameri- 
can public in a recital at Roerich Hall, 
under the auspices of the Society of 
Friends of Roerich Museum and Dr. 
Sebastiao Sampaio, Consul-General of 
Brazil, on the evening of March 18. 

Beginning with an aria from 
Gomez’s “Il Guarany,” presented in 
Indian costume, Miss Parecis displayed 
her knowledge of operatic traditions 
and vocal charm in works by Puccini 
and Verdi. 

Among the notables in the audience 
was Giovanni Zenatello, operatic tenor, 
who graciously consented to sing a duet 
from “Il Guarany” with the soprano. 

Nilo Menendez was an able accom- 
anist. The large audience demanded 
i number of encores. 

Dr. Sampaio and Frances Grant, vice- 
president of the Roerich Museum, made 
addresses. 
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HE English Singers recently ap- 

peared in Bombay, India, where they 
were scheduled to give six concerts be- 
fore sailing for England on April 2 

The English Singers opened their Far 
Eastern tour in Kyoto, Japan, in the 
latter part of January. In Tokyo, they 
gave five concerts, the last two sung to 
sold-out houses. At the conclusion of 
the last concert, each of the singers was 
presented with a gaily decorated little 
envelope inclosing a five-sen piece. This 
is according to Japanese custom, which 
thus awards the popular actor who suc- 
ceeds in drawing a full house. These 
envelopes later decorate the mirrors of 
the actor’s dressing-room as tangible 
proofs of his popularity. 

The first Tokyo concert was a bril- 
liant social event. The British Ambas- 
sador, Sir John Tilley, had as guest, 





Prince Chichibu, the Mikado’s brother. 

In their tour of Japan, the English 
Singers were surprised to find that fully 
ninety per cent of their audience was 
Japanese. The enthusiastic calls for a 
repetition of that sprightly sixteenth 
century duet, “John, come kiss me now,” 
would lead one to believe that East is 
West and West is East, so far as hus- 
bands and wives are concerned. The 
subtitle in Japanese read, “A quarrel 
between a surly husband and a teasing 
wife.” Mr. Kelly.and Miss Carson had 
to repeat this duet at every concert. 

From Japan the Singers traveled on 
to Shanghai and Hongkong, where an 
enthusiastic reception awaited them. 
Three additional concerts were given in 
Shanghai. 

The middle of May will find the Eng- 
lish Singers in England once more, hav- 
ing sung their way around the world. 





KATHARINE GOODSON PLAYS 


English Pianist Warmly Received in 
Recital in Ottawa 


OTTAWA, CANADA, April 5.—Making 
her first appearance here in two years, 
Katharine Goodson, English pianist, 
gave a recital in the Little Theatre on 
the evening of March 18. Her program 
was composed entirely of the classicists 
and romanticists, and not until her en- 
cores did the visiting artist touch the 
moderns. She played the tremendous 
Brahms Sonata in F Minor, Op. 5, with 
complete mastery of its technical diffi- 
culties and its profound emotional con- 
tent. The “Moonlight” Sonata of 
Beethoven was beautifully interpreted. 
This was grouped with two Schubert 
Impromptus executed with grace. 

In her Chopin group, Miss Goodson 
presented three Etudes, a Mazurka, 
and the Scherzo in B Flat. A large 
audience displaying its enthusiastic re- 
ception of her art, succeeded in length- 
ening the concert by Poulenc’s “Moto 
Perpetuo,” a Brahms Hungarian Dance, 
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a Concert Etude by Dohnanyi and Ar- 
thur Hinton’s “Rigaudon.” 


Sweden, Norway and Denmark to Hear 
Maazel 


For the first time, the Scandinavian 
countries will have an opportunity this 
spring of hearing the young Russian 
pianist, Marvine Maazel. Thus far he 
has appeared with success in the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe, including 
England, France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia. Con- 
certs are booked for Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark by the pianist. 


Pizzetti Sails for Italy 


Following his brief visit to the 
United States, in the course of which 
he attended premieres of his works and 
appeared as pianist in private concerts, 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, Italian composer, 
sailed for Italy with Mme. Pizzetti on 
the Saturnia on March 21. He will re- 
turn next season, when he will appear 
as piano soloist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony and other organizations. 
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FONTAINEBLEAU FETE 


Ravel and Noted Artists to Appear in 
Anniversary Concerts 


Plans of the French administrators 
for celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of the Fontainebleau School of Music 
were announced recently by Francis 
Rogers, chairman, American committee. 

Camille Decreus, director of the 
school, has sent word that the festivi- 
ties will open on July 3 with a Ravel 
festival. Maurice Ravel will himself 
be in charge of the program, which 
will be made up entirely of his works. 
He will be assisted by Madeleine Gray, 
soprano; Beveridge Webster, pianist; 
M. Asselin. violinist, and M. Maréchal, 
cellist. 

A festival concert in honor of Saint- 
Saéns will be given the following day, 
July 4. Saint-Saéns was one of the 
founders of the school ten years ago, 
and on the opening day made a speech 
and played his own works. The artists 
at this concert will be Isidore Philipp, 
pianist; Paul Bazelaire, ’cellist; Andre 
Pascal, violinist, and Yvonne Gall, so- 
prano. 

A luncheon in honor of the officials 
of the Institution will follow, attended 
by Francois Poncet, Minister of Fine 
Arts; the American Ambassador, dig- 
nitaries of Fontainebleau and the 
American committee of the school, in- 
cluding Walter Damrosch, Francis Rog- 
ers and Harry Harkness Flagler. 

As previously announced students of 
the school will present a pageant on 
the lake, directed by Gerald Reynolds. 


Emerson Abernathy and Elsie Alexan- 
der Engaged for Gunn School Faculty 


CuicaGo, April 5.--The Gunn School 
of Music announces the engagement of 
Emerson Abernathy, baritone, and his 
wife, Elsie Alexander, English pianist. 
They will begin their association with 
the school on June 23. Mr. Abernathy 
will give private lessons and class les- 
sons for students of limited means, 
and will specialize in normal training 
methods for singers. Miss Alexander, 
in addition to private lessons, will hold 
classes in interpretation and give a 
series of illustrated lectures on the 
piano and its literature. 











OSKAR SHUMSKY, 


(at the age of eight), receiving con- 
gratulations from Mr. Meiff after his 
first of several appearances with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and who is now 
an artist-pupil of Leopold Auer. 


Trafalgar 0528. 





ALBERT MEIFF 


AND HIS THREE PRODIGY PUPILS 





(Photo by J. Brenner, N. Y.) 


HAROLD KOHON, 


(ten years of age), receiving in 

struction in bowing from his teacher 

He will appear in_ recital in New 
York and Philadelphia this season 


Mr. Meiff teaches at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day. The remainder of the week at his New York studio, 213 West 79th Street. 


Limited number of pupils accepted at Philadelphia private studio, 129 South 18th Street. 


Appointment by correspondence only. 


(Photo by J. Mitchell Elliott) 


FREDERICK VOGELGESANG, 


(nine years of age), of Canton, Ohio, 
now residing in Philadelphia especially 


to study with Mr. Meiff He will soon 
appear before the public 
Telephone 
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WESTERN CANADA 
HOLDS FESTIVAL 


Folk Music of Many Races 
Heard in Calgary 
Lists 


CALGARY, ALTA., April 5.—The third 
annual Folk-song, Folk-dance and Han- 
dicraft Festival, for Western Canada, 
held during four days at the Palliser 
Hotel here, was concluded on March 22. 
Arranged by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way under the patronage of Lieut.- 
Governor William Egbert and Premier 
J. E. Brownlee, the seven programs of 
the festival attracted thousands of 
Canadians and several hundred Amer- 
ican visitors. 

Some 400 performers, representing 
native groups as well as twenty Con- 
tinental nationalities, gave their folk- 
songs and folk-dances, in native cos- 
tume, to the accompaniment of tradi- 
tional instruments of each country. 

Several national choirs appeared at 
the festival, including the Ukranian 
Choir of Mundare, Alta., and the St. 
David’s Welsh Choir, the Canadian 
Pacific Choir and the Danish Choir of 
Calgary. Finlay Campbell, baritone, of 
Cape Breton, N. S., was heard in Gaelic 
songs, including a number of Hebridean 
airs. Carrie Mahalek, Winnipeg so- 
prano, gave Hungarian folk-songs; 
Isabelle Burnada, Vancouver contralto, 
Old English and Breton airs; and Selma 
Johansen DeCoster, Scandinavian songs. 
Among the dancing groups were the 
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QUEBEC SYMPHONY CONCLUDES SERIES 
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Conrad Bernier, Washington Organ- 
ist, Who Recently Played in Quebec 


Polish Mazur eight from Winnipeg, 
Bavarians in their Alpine dances, 
French-Indians from St. Paul de Metis, 
English folk-dancers from Vancouver 
in Elizabethan morris jigs, the Hun- 
garian “Czardas” group from Leth- 
bridge, Alta., and the cowboy dancers 
of the Southern Alberta Pioneers. 

Harold Eustace Key was the musical 
director of the festival, and John Mur- 
ray Gibbon, its originator and organ- 
izer. Two similar festivals were ar- 
ranged by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in Winnipeg in 1928 and in Regina last 
year. 





Grandjany and LeRoy 
Heard in Concert— 
Organ List Given 


Quesec, April 5.—The last concert of 
the Quebec Symphony took place on 
Feb. 28 in the Chateau Frontenac. Mr. 
J. Robert Talbot, conductor, presented 
the Prelude to Mozart’s “Les noces de 
Figaro; Haydn’s Symphony in G Ma- 
jor; Three Dances from “Nell Gwynn” 
by German, and Sibelius’s “Finlandia.” 

Marcel Grandjany, harpist, and René 
Le Roy, flutist, were recently presented 
in their second joint recital. An en- 
thusiastic audience of about a thousand 
gathered in the concert room of Cha- 
teau Frontenac to applaud the artists. 
The program included the Sonata in C 
by Carl Philipp Emmanuel Bach, “Pa- 
vane pour une Infante défunte” by 
Ravel, a Concertino by Chaminade, a 
Sonata for flute by J. S. Bach and other 
works. The two artists were called 
back by insistent applause to give three 
extra numbers. 


Notable Series Presented 


The Quebec Ladies’ Musical Club is 
announcing the last concert of its sea- 
son with Charles Naegele, pianist, and 
George Dufrenne, tenor. The Club 
merits congratulations for the choice 
of the artists presented this season, 
among them being Nicholas Medtner, 
Russian pianist-composer; the Old 
World Trio of Ancient Instruments; 
Esther Dale, soprano; Marcel Grand- 


jany and René Le Roy, Cécile Kerouac, 
pianist; Alfred Wallenstein, ‘cellist, 
and the Pro Arte String Quartet. 

Lucienne Dufrenne, French soprano, 
appeared in more than fifteen concerts 
in this city in these last weeks. Her 
accompanist was R. G. Gingras. 

Several Quebec teachers, including 
Berthe Roy and Messrs. Bernier, Gil- 
bert, Talbot, Gravel, Gingras and La- 
rochelle, presented their best pupils in 
a recital in the Chateau Frontenac on 
March 4. 

Emile Larochelle, tenor, sings every 
Sunday in the Salon Madeleine de Ver- 
chéres of Chateau Frontenac. The pro- 
grams include also numbers by Gabri- 
elle Pouliot and Violette Delisle, so 
pranos, and by the small orchestra of 
Carlo Donatelli. 

A revival of “Vive la Canadienne,” 
operetta by Omer Létourneau, organist 
at St. Sauveur, will be given soon. 

Conrad Bernier, organist and pro 
fessor at the Catholic University in 
Washington, gave a recital in Notre- 
Dame de Lévis Church on March 11, 
before an audience of about 700. He 
played with splendid effect works by 
D’Aquin, J. S. Bach, Vierne, Widor, 
Handel, Byrd, Wesley and Bonnet. H« 
also gave a concert in Montreal and is 
to begin a tour in Western America 
and Canada. F. J. BRASSARD 

Among the artists engaged for Ha 
vana, Cuba, next year are Vladimir 
Horowitz, Nikolai Orloff, Joseph Szigeti 
and Kathryn Meisle. 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4732 








Mme. Ella Backus-Behr 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
COACHING OF ADVANCED PIANISTS 


Correspondence invited with out-of-town 
contemplating a wre period in New York 
ress: 


231 W. 96th St., N. Y. C., Tel. Riverside 8041 








SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Est. 1909 


uc 5 Columbus Cirele, New York 
Courses of 25, 50 and 100 conversational class 
lessons in Italian, French, Spanish and German 
starting semi-monthly. Junior class, 3 months $26. 
EXCELLENT DICTION TO SINGERS BY Miss 
Buceini and her native French, Spanish, German, 
Russian assistants 





Philipp Mittell 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER oe WELL KNOWN 


TISTS 
50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 








Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8623 Rhinelander 








Arthur Baecht 


Distinguished American Violinist 
and Pedagogue 
Serious, Talented Pupils Accepted. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. Tel. Penn. 2634 








Harriot Eudora Barrows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
37 Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON 








E. Beaufort-Godwin 


ART SONGS CONSULTANT 
Seng Shopping Service 
Sengs Coached and Programs 


164 EB. 6let Street Tel. Regent 4138 








Susan S. Boice TEACHER OF THE 
ART OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, Studio 717, New York 
Residence Telephone: Sacramento 6349 





John Warren Erb 
CONDUCTOR—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 171 West 7ist Street, New York 

Telephone: Trafalgar 3110 








Walter Henry Hall 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
39 Claremont Avenue, New York 


Homer Mowe 
VOICE TRAINING 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 2165 








Raphael Odierno Bass-Baritone 
of THE ODIERNO SINGERS 
Presenting Oratorios and Operas 

Address: 37 W. 46th St., New York City 








Wallingford Riegger, Mus. Doc. 


COMPOSER—TEACHER 
Harmony—Counterpoint—Composition 
Studie: S18 West ilith St 
Cathedral 3826 











Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
543 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 





Frederick Schlieder 
M., F.A.G.0. 


Mus. 

Science and Ari Blended in Creative Ex- 
pression—Author of “‘Lyric Composi- 
tion Through Improvisation” 

The Olcott, 27 West 72 New York, N. Y. 








Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine 


A tet 





Coach P 
Voice—Piano 


Edgar Schofield 
BASSO-CANTANTE 


Studio: 73 West 1ith Street New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
PIANIST and COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Telephone: 584 Poughkeepsie 








Claude Warford 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


4 West 40th Street, New York 
"Phone: Penn. 4897 








Arthur Warwick 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano— 
Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th St., N. Y. 








Tel. Circle 4780 





CHICAGO 





Mae Graves Atkins 
SOPRANO 
Studie 620 Fine Arts Gidg.. Chieage 








J. Lewis Browne 


Director of Music 











Telephone: Schuyler 3580 





Telephone: Trafalgar 4119 








Residence: 41 W. 83rd St., Tel. Traf. 8136 











Studio: Circle 0187 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 Tel.: Algonquin 7253 CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
William S. Brady Isidore Luckstone Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER TEACHER 
OF SINGING OF SINGING TEACHER OF SINGINGG Emma Cann am 
Studio: 137 West 86th Street, New York 260 West 72nd Street - - New York Steinway Hall, Studio 616, Tel. Circle 5833 


CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
825 Orchestra Bidg. - - - Ca 
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(Continued from page 33) 


inflections, and her mastery of the na- 
tional art of the castanets and dance 
was expert. Luis Yance, guitarist, and 
a small orchestra led by Emilio Torre 
at the piano, played accompaniments 
and solos. M. 


Kurenko and Gretchaninoff 


An event of unusual interest was the 
joint appearance in a concert, in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of March 24, 
of Maria Kurenko, soprano, and Alex- 
ander Gretchaninoff, the latter being the 
fourth distinguished Russian composer 
heard here this season. Glazounoff, Pro- 
kofieff and Medtner were his predeces- 
sors in the Slavic invasion. 

With fliute-like voice and consummate 
art, Mme. Kurenko sang in Russian a 
generous list of Mr. Gretchaninoff’s 
songs, including “The Girl in the Sun,” 
marked “first time,” and “Snowflakes,” 
both of which had to be repeated, and 
for an encore the popular “Cradle Song.” 
The composer played admirable accom- 
paniments. For other groups Pierre 
Luboshutz was at the piano. Particu- 
larly lovely was the singer’s vocalism in 
Aslanoff’s arrangement of Delibes’s 
Passepied, and Respighi’s “L’Invito alla 
Danza.” Effective closing numbers in- 
cluded Hadley’s “Time of Parting,’ 
Luboshutz’s “In the Springtime,” and 
Stickles’s “Peter Pan,” the latter two 


, 





dedicated to Mme. Kurenko. E. 
Mary McCORMIC 
SOPRANO 


Paris Opera, Opera Comique, 
Monte Carlo Opera, Chicago Civic 
pera 
Management: NBC Artists Service 
George Engles, Managing Director 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 








vy TREVISAN 


BASSO 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
Vocal Studios 
607 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, II. 
Phone 4106 Wabash 
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ANNA EARNSHAW 


SOPRANO 


Mgt. Richard Copley, 10 E. 43rd St. 
New York 











ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 
Residence: Manhasset, L. I. 
Phone Manhasset 741 








DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing 
Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Mondays in Philadelphia Tel. Circle 0321 











The Longy School of Music 


announces a new member of its faculty 
FREDERIC TILLOTSON 
Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Mr. Tillotson studied under Heinrich Gebhard, 
Boston, and Tobias Matthay, London. Has also con- 
ducted Master Classes at the Lamont School, Denver. 
The Longy School now uses the Baldwin Piane ex- 
clusively. Catalogue sent upon request 
MINNA FRANZISKA HOLL, Director 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New York Concerts and Recitals 





Bryce Fogle, Baritone 


A program of unusual interest was 
given by Bryce Fogle, baritone, in the 
Town Hall on the evening of March 24. 
Mr. Fogle is cantor at the Church of St. 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie. 
duction suffered from excessive vibrato. 
As interpreter he showed uncommon 
artistry, though his vocal resources were 
not always ideally responsive to his 
will. He sang groups of songs by 
Brahms and Wolf, including eight 
“Zigeunerlieder” of the former, three 
Debussy settings of ballades by Villon, 
and finally, in Russian, four of Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Songs and Dances of Death.” 
In general, Mr. Fogle was most success- 
ful with lyrics of wistful, introspective 
cast. Wolf’s “Und willst du deinen 
Liebsten sterben sehen” was sung very 
beautifully. Alderson Mowbray was an 
exceptional accompanist. M. 


St. Cecilia Club 

The St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, 
conductor, gave the fiftieth concert of 
its twenty-four seasons on the evening 
of March 25 in the Town Hall. The 
chorus of 110 women singers sang Bos- 
si’s “Cantate Domino,” Wolstenholme’s 
“Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,” Louis Vic- 
tor Saar’s “The Twelve Days at Christ- 
mas,” two numbers by the Canadian 
composer, Healey Willan; two “Eastern 
Pictures,” by Gustav Holst, and Theo- 
phil Wendt’s Zulu Lullaby and Dance 
Song, based on South African tunes. 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, and Frederic 
Baer, baritone, contributed groups of 
solos and took part in the Wolsten- 
holme work. Willard Sektberg was the 
accompanist. E. 


Beal Hober, Soprano 


Beal Hober, soprano, made a most 
promising debut in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of March 25. Choosing an in- 
teresting list of songs she displayed a 
voice of warm and lovely quality. The 
singer’s program opened with Hummel’s 
“Halleluja” and the Recitative and Aria, 
“Wie nahte mir der Schlummer” from 
“Der Freischiitz.” Miss Hober’s two 
groups of lieder included Schubert’s 
“Suleika” and “Nacht und Traume,” 
Brahms’s “Botschaft” and “Wie froh 
und frisch,” Wolf’s “Verschwiegene 
Liebe” and “Auf dem griinen Balkon,” 
Marx’s “Waldseligkeit” and Strauss’s 
“Ciacilie.” 

The fourth group was composed of 
Poldowski’s “Nocturne,” Koechlin’s “Le 
Thé,” Cimara’s “Mattinata” and “Canto 
di Primavera.” The program closed 
with songs in English, Mednikoff’s 
“Hills of Gruzia,” Worth’s “Midsum- 
mer,” Taylor’s “A Song for Lovers” and 
Golde’s “Awakening.” The large audi- 
ence received the singer with unusual 
enthusiasm, demanded encores after all 
but the first group, and hid her piano 
with flowers. Edwin MacArthur pro- 
vided sympathetic accompaniments. 

F. 
Schola Cantorum 


The second and final concert of the 
season by the Schola Cantorum, Hugh 
Ross, conductor, in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of March 26, served to in- 
troduce as its main work Arthur 
Lourié’s “Concerto Spirituale,” which 
had its first performance anywhere. 
The main departure of the work is that 
ic is a piano concerto accompanied by 
chorus instead of orchestra. 

The work is in four movements with 
a prologue. The prologue is scored 
for solo baritone, three trumpets, two 
trombones and tuba. The Concerto is 
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Alexander Gretchaninoff, Russian Com- 
poser, Who Was Heard in a Joint Re- 
cital with Maria Kurenko 


scored for piano, solo baritone, double 
chorus, six double basses and brass sex- 
tet. The text of the prologue is taken 
trom the Easter Vigil service, that of 
the Concerto, from the Forty-second 
Psalm, “As the hart panteth.” 

The impression left by Mr. Lourié’s 
work is one of sincerity, of a straight- 
forward adherence to an ideal. Whether 
Mr. Lourié has achieved his ideal is an- 
other matter. The work seems noisy, 
the part writing muddy a good deal of 
the time and the addition of orchestral 
instruments rather begs the question. 
Cne needed, also, a powerful inversion 
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of mind to regard the piano as the solo 
instrument and not merely as accom- 
paniment to the chorus. ‘this is large- 
ly due to the fact that Mr. Lourié’s 
choral writing is such that it cannot 
well be held back in order to give the 
piano the predominating part, or, con- 
versely, no piano is capable of making 
noise enough to stand out against the 
chorus. Mme, Denyse-Molié was the so- 
loist. 

The program opened with three 
choruses by Monteverdi and a first 
hearing in America of Pizzetti’s “La 
Rondine”; all of these were interesting. 
After the concerto, Mr. Popoff sang 
three numbers; then there were Span- 
ish folk songs, two by Nin having first 
American hearings, one by Schindler 
for baritone and chorus and a Sardana 
for soprano and chorus arranged by 
Schindler. None of these was of strik- 
ing beauty nor was there anything in 
their performance to lift them out of 
routine. Mr. Popoff, however, earned a 
repeat of the Schindler number by some 
good singing of the solo part. Adele 
Vasa, soprano, sometime of the Ameri- 
can Opera Company, sang incidental 
solos. 

A word on Mr. Popoff’s singing would 
not be out of place. He comes from the 
Paris Opéra-Comique. The voice itself 
is a very resonant one and finely pro- 
duced. Its one fault is a sort of dy- 
namic monotony. He should be heard 
again in other music. His song group 
had some fine moments, an aria from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Iolanthe” being the best 
of the three. H. 


Arturo De Filippi, Tenor 


Arturo de Filippi, tenor, who sang 
last season with Pro Musica, gave a re- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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cital in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of March 26, accompanied by Arie 
Abileh. Mr. de Filippi presented arias 
from “Don Giovanni” and Massenet’s 
“Werther.” There were, as well, songs 
by Bruni and Cavalli, lieder by Liszt, 
Beethoven, Wolf, Schumann and 
Brahms, a group by Duparce and Huarte, 
and one by Beach, Ehrlich and Hunn. 
Mr. de Filippi’s singing is most in- 
teresting an account of his interpreta- 
tive ability, which is of a high order 
and which, also, is aided by clear dic- 
tion. He was much applauded after 
each of his groups and at the conclu- 
sion of the program. , J. 


Compinsky Trio 


For its final concert of the season, in 
the Town Hall on the evening of March 
26, the Compinsky Trio presented 
Brahms Trio in C Minor, that of Ravel 
in A Minor, and Beethoven’s “Duet mit 


Zwei Obbligaten Augenglaisern” for 
viola and ‘cello, and the same com- 
poser’s Trio in D. 


The personnel of the trio, Alex Com- 
pinsky, violinist and violist, Manuel 
Compinsky, ’cellist, and Sara Compin- 
sky, pianist, did their usual fine work in 
all the numbers presented. The Ravel 
was particularly worthwhile, and the 
graceful Beethoven morsels, as well as 
the Trio, had full complement of musi- 
sianship and interpretative force. The 
large audience was obviously inter- 
ested. H. 


Helen Schafmeister, Pianist 


Helen Schafmeister, pianist, well 
known to radio audiences, gave a reci- 
tal in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of March 27. Added to an agreeable 
personality, Miss Schafmeister showed 
excellently grounded technique and a 
musicianly attitude to her numbers. 
Pieces by Scarlatti, Haydn and Han- 
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del began the program, which included 
Beethoven’s German Dances, the Schu- 
mann “Papillons” and modern works by 
Whithorne, Grey, Robim, Toch and 
ended with a Scriabin Etude. The au- 
dience was interested and applauded 
with vim. 
Edwin Strawbridge, Dancer 


A dance recital, postpomed from the 
previous Sunday night because of blue 
law activities, was presented by Edwin 
Strawbridge, assisted by two groups of 
dancers, at the Booth Theatre on the 
evening of March 28. The event was a 
benefit for the Brooklym Music School 
Settlement. Mr. Strawbridge was seen 
in several striking solo numbers, in- 
cluding a “Hymn to Apollo” by Satie 
and a group of Scriabim numbers. The 
group dancers gave several composi- 
tions, including an Allegro Barbaro by 
Bartok. Louis Horst was at the piano 
for the dancers. M. 


Julian DeGray, Pianist 


Julian DeGray, pianist, made an 
auspicious debut in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of March 29. His well- 
balanced program included several Prel- 
udes and Fugues from Bach’s “Well- 
Tempered Clavichord,” Mozart’s Sonata 
in F Major, Chopin’s F Minor Ballade, 
Scriabine’s Seventh Sonata, and 
Brahms’s Variations om a theme by 
Paganini. The musician, a young Amer- 
ican who has studied under Tobias 
Matthay in London, where he won the 
Chappell Gold Medal im 1928, showed a 
well-developed technique, a touch of 
lovely quality and a fime sense of tone 
color. 


Ida Green—Pasquale Ferraro 


Ida Green, soprano, and Pasquale 
Ferraro, baritome, gave a joint recital 
on the evening of March 29 in the En- 
gineering Auditorium. With excellent 
effect Miss Green sang lieder by Schu- 
mann and Schubert, arias from “La 
Bohéme” and “Forza del Destino,” and 
Yiddish folksongs by Low, Golub, Lef- 
kowitz and Zilberts. Mr. Ferraro gave 
the Prologue to “Pagliacci” and the 
Credo from “Otello,” songs by Herbert 
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and Buzzi-Peccia, and a duet with Miss 
Green from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Alice Siever accompanied. F 


The Friends of Music 


The Friends of Music, on March 30 
at Mecca Auditorium, repeated from 
previous seasons its now familiar ver- 
sion of Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas,” 
as reorchestrated by Mr. Bodanzky, 
who conducted. First honors ‘went to 
Margarete Matzenauer, whose voicing 
of the heroine’s woes was tonally beau- 
tiful and emotionally moving. The cho- 
rus, too, achieved many moments of 
finely balanced singing, showing the 
excellent work of Mr. Wohllebe, who 
drilled the singers. The other solo- 
ists were George Meader as Aeneas; 
Marion Telva, Dorothea Flexer and 
Carl Schlegel, who sang their parts in 
a more or less routine fashion. The 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra, crowded 
into small compass, played less well 
than at its best. Mme. Matzenauer had 
a warm ovation at the close. Paul Eis- 
ler accompanied the recitatives on the 
harpsichord. 

The Purcell work was prefaced with 
appropriate old English organ music 
by Alwood, Redford, Byrd and Purcell, 
played exquisitely by Lynnwood Far- 
nam. M. 


Matinee Musicale 


The New York Matinee Musicale 
gave its sixth concert of the current 
season on the afternoon of March 30 
at the Hotel Ambassador. Charles 
Haubiel, pianist and composer, substi- 
tuted three of his piano pieces for the 
announced premiere of two movements 
of a Suite for strings and woodwind, 
which he wrote for the Matinee Musi- 
eale, but whose performance had, for 
some unexplained reason, to be post- 
poned. Myron Watkins, tenor, with 
Guy Pitner at the piano, gave a group 
of songs by Fox, Spross, Harry Bur- 
leigh and Cadman. Two movements 
from a Suite, founded upon old Irish 
melodies, by Mrs. H. H. Beach, 
were presented on two pianos, by Anca 
Seidlova and Martha Thompson. Pearl 
Besuner, of the Metropolitan Opera 
company, sang the aria “Depuis le 
jour” from Charpentier’s “Louise,” and 
songs by Becker and La Forge. The 
program closed with “Spring in Vienna” 
by Phillip James, a waltz cycle for 
women’s voices presented by Berthe 
Van den Berg and the composer at the 
two pianos, and an ensemble of club 
members. The tea which followed was 
in honor of Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and Mr. Haubiel, Mrs. 
Beach and Mr. James. F. 


Lawrence Freeman, Composer 


L. Lawrence Freeman, Negro com- 
poser and winner of the Harmon Award 
for music, presented excerpts from his 
operas at Steinway Hall on the after- 
noon of March 30 with the assistance of 
a group of singers. Among the solo- 
ists were Blanche and John Eccles, Car- 
lotta and Valdo Freeman, Alice Craw- 
ford and Rolin Smith. The composer 
was at the piano. The arias and cho- 
ruses were from “The Prophecy,” “Ven- 


detta,” “The Martyr,” “The Tryst,” 
“Plantation,” “Zuluki” and “Valdo.” 
Z. 
Rhea Sparag, Soprano 
A large audience greeted Rhea 


Sparag, soprano, who appeared in the 
splendid Hall of the Roerich Museum 
on the evening of March 30. Her pro- 
gram of five groups was well chosen, 
diversified and most interesting, since 
it covered varied works of Italian, Ger- 
man, American, French and Russian 
composers. Miss Sparag was especial- 
ly happy in many of her numbers which 
encompassed the middle and lower reg- 
ister of her voice. In this range she 
revealed a warm, colorful and pleasing 
timbre, which was not so evident in her 
upper tones. Her singing nevertheless 
afforded much pleasure. Insistent and 
enthusiastic applause brought several 
extras at the conclusion of the pro- 


gram. Carl Lorenz provided sterling 
accompaniments, and Victor Lubalim 
added interest through his sympathetic 
‘cello obbligatos. S. 


Institute of Musical Art Concert 


The first of two invitation concerts 
commemorating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, was given in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of March 
30. William Kroll and Samuel Gardner, 
violinists, and Conrad Held, violist, 
played Dvorak’s Terzetto, Margarete 
Dessoff conducted the institute’s choral 
class, accompanied by David Manko- 
witz and Aaron Hirsch, violinists, 
Henry Brynan, violist, and Harvey 
Shapiro, ’cellist, in three songs for 
women’s chorus by Louise Talma, a 
graduate of the institute. The Musical 
Art Quartet, composed of Messrs. 
Jacobsen, Bernard, and Kaufman, and 
Mme. Roemaet-Rosanoff, played 
Haydn’s Quartet in C, Op. 54, a 2 


Association Gives Musicale 


The Music Committee of the Ameri- 
can Woman’s Association presented 
Bernice Seabury, mezzo-soprano, Nino 
Carboni, bass-baritone, and Baroness 
Henriette Errante, harpist, in a de- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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PORTLAND PLAYERS 
CONCLUDE SERIES 


Ninth Symphony Has Local 
Premiere Under 
Hoogstraten 





PORTLAND, ORE., April 5.—So suc- 
cessful has been the present season of 
the Portland Symphony that next sea- 
son, beginning in November, there will 
be ten evening and eight popular after- 
noon concerts, five programs in the high 
schools and five out-of-town concerts. 
It was announced recently that the 
deficit this year was the smallest in 
five years. 

Willem van Hoogstraten led the sym- 
phony and the Portland Choral Society 
in the first presentation in the North- 
west of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
before a capacity audience at the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium on March 17. The 
program opened with the “Leonore” 
Overture, No. 3, of Beethoven. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten revealed the 
majestic spirit of the first movement 
of the symphony, the jocund nature of 
the scherzo and the absorbing beauty 
of the adagio. He infused into the 
choral singing abounding spirit, metic- 
ulous rhythmic detail and excellent 
blending of tones. 

The quartet, comvosed of Barbara 
Jane Thorne, soprano; Madeline 
Dwyer, contralto; J. McMillan Muir, 
tencr, and Everett H. Craven, baritone, 
gave distinctive and well coordinated 
support. 

At the conclusion the audience arose 
en masse and applauded. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten called upon the chorus, the so- 
loists and orchestra in turn to share 
the acclamation. The Choral Society 
presented him with a handsome score 
of the Ninth Symphony. 

The symphony, under the same con- 
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Moszart Ballet Reported 
Found in Graz 


ARIS, April 1—The score of 

an unpublished Mozart ballet, 
“The Trial of Love,” is believed 
to have been discovered recently 
in Graz, according to reports from 
Austria, by Dr. Roderich von 
Mojsisovics. The score includes 
an overture and fifteen numbers, 
states Jean Chantavoine in Le 
Menestre. 














ductor, presented three programs in the 
week of March 3. The concerts on 
Monday evening and Sunday afternoon 
were given at the auditorium, that on 
Monday afternoon at Grant High 
School. The evening program consisted 
of Schumann’s Fourth Symphony, Over- 
tures by Brahms and Weber, Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Romeo and Juliet,” and Deems 
Taylor’s “Through the Looking Glass.” 

The symphony played in the after- 
noon was Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique.” 
The lighter numbers were Herbert’s 
“Trish” Rhapsody and arrangement of 
Handel’s Largo, the “Emperor” Waltz 
by Strauss and Dukas’s “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice.” Mr. van Hoogstraten, in 
a brief speech, voiced his appreciation 
of the attendance at the afternoon con- 
certs and urged the support of them 
again next season. His remark, “Our 
age is becoming more mechanical; we 
need living musicians,” drew hearty ap- 
plause. 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, with Her- 
mann Reutter at the piano, sang at the 
Auditorium on March 10, under the di- 
rection of Steers and Coman. Beauti- 
ful vocalization marked her interpreta- 
tion of arias by Rossini, Donizetti and 
Meyerbeer, classics by Haydn and Men- 
delssohn, and folk-songs in six lan- 
guages. Seven encores scarcely satis- 
fied the audience. 

JOCELYN FOULKES 


Norfleet Trio Completes Long Tour 


The Norfleet Trio has returred to 
New York from a long tour which 
took them to the Pacific Coast, south 
to the Gulf of Mexico and north to the 
Great Lakes. The trio appeared twice 
in Dallas and three times in San An- 
tonio. 

In Little Rock, Ark., the trio gave a 
joint program with Daisy Polk, so- 
prano, who introduced a new negro 
song written for her by David Guion. 
The Norfleets will be presented by the 
Musical Guild in Boston on April 10, 
in joint concert with Louise Stallings, 
mezzo-soprano. 


Bruce Simonds Concludes Active Season 


Bruce Simonds, pianist, will close a 
busy season on April 30. In addition to 
giving many recitals, he has appeared 
in two-piano concerts with Rosalind 
Simonds. Besides taking up his new 
duties as associate professor of music, 
at Yale, Mr. Simonds will make further 
concert appearances next season under 
Concert Direction Annie Friedberg. 


Beryl Rubinstein Appointed Conductor 
of Cleveland Singers’ Club 


CLEVELAND, April 5.—Beryl Rubin- 
stein, pianist and dean of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, has been appointed 
conductor of the Singers’ Club. He 
will succeed J. Van Dyke Miller, who 
will present his last program in Public 
Music Hall on April 16. M. A. 


CHICAGO OPERA IS HAILED IN DALLAS 
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Visiting Company Gives 
Popular Works—Gigli 
and Elman Heard 


DALLAS, April 5.— The climax of 
the musical season here was the operas, 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” on March 12, 
and “Tannhauser” on the 13th, given by 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company at 
Fair Park Auditorium. Frank St. 
Leger conducted the Donizetti work. 
Tito Schipa sang the role of Elgar; 
Giacomo Rimini that of Lord Henry 
Ashton. The young Spanish prima 
donna, Margherita Salvi, appeared in 
the title role. 

Virgilio Lazzari took the part of 
Raymond; Giuseppe Cavadore, of Lord 
Arthur Bucklaw; Alice d’Hermanoy, 
of Alice; and Lodovico Oliviero, of Nor- 
man. At the close of the opera, the 
ballet, “The Dance of the Hours,” from 
“La Gioconda,” with Ruth Pryor and 
Edward Caton as solo dancers, was 
given. 

“Tannhiauser” drew a capacity audi- 
ence. Emil Cooper conducted. Rosa 
Raisa was the Elizabeth. She did her 
loveliest singing in the duet with Tann- 
hauser, sung by Charles Marshall, who 
gave an intelligent interpretation. 

Richard Bonelli and Chase Baromeo, 
native Americans, sang Wolfram and 
Herman respectively. For the second 
time in her career, Coe Glade sang 
Venus, proving entirely satisfactory in 


the difficult role. Other parts were 
sung by Giuseppe Cavadore, Eugenio 
Sandrini, Lodovico Oliviero, Antonio 


Nicolich, and Alice Mock. The ballet 
danced with exquisite grace with Ruth 
Pryor, Edward Caton, Julia Barash- 
kova and Sven Larsen, as soloists. The 
opera company went to San Antonio, 
Houston and Oklahoma City from 
Dallas. 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, was enthusiastically received 
in his second concert under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Guild of St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral on Feb. 14. The assisting 
artist was Daisy Elgin, of Houston, 
coloratura soprano. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, appeared on 
Feb. 21 at Fair Park Auditorium, in 
the last of Ruth Wolfe’s attractions for 
the season. He played beautifully a 
program that included Handel’s E 


 ) 


Major Concerto, Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo, shorter works by Chopin, Brahms, 
Bach, Francoeur-Kreisler, Rachman- 
inoff and Sarasate, and his own ar- 
rangement of several Beethoven Dances. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, of 
Chicago, was heard in several perform- 
ances at the Majestic Theatre under 
the auspices of the Radio Equipment of 
Texas, and in an invitation recital 
at the Watkin Studios, for the music 
teachers of the city. 

Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, pianists, 
were presented in concert at McFarlin 
Auditorium, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, on Feb. 25. The Alumnae of 
Hockaday School were in charge of the 
concert. 

The February program of the Dallas 
Woman’s Club was given under the 
auspices of the Courtesy Committee, 
Mrs. B. A. McKinney, chairman. David 
Guion was presented in a program of 
his compositions, assisted by Mrs. Clar- 
ence Penniman, soprano. 

In a concert complimentary to its 
friends, the Music Study Club, Mrs. 
George S. Watson, president, presented 
the Norfleet Trio recently. The art- 
ists gave a most exacting program, in- 
cluding the Trio in C Major, by 
Brahms, the Trio in D Minor by Men- 
delssohn and works by Haubiel, Schiitt 
and Arbos. MABEL CRANFILL 


Sylvia Lent to Play in Wilkes-Barre 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, will play on 
the Community Concert Course in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on May 20, with the 
Wilkes-Barre Symphony and Mme. 
Trembly Baker, pianist. Miss Lent will 
play in Lawrence, Kan., on May 8. 


Work by Josephine Forsyth Heard at 
California Musicale 


BEVERLY HILLS, CAL., April 5.—A 
musicale was given recently by Mr. 
and Mrs. Pietro G. Gentile in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip A. Myers at the 
3everly Hills Hotel. About fifty promi- 
nent guests were present, including 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, G. Schirmer, Mrs. 
Leiland Atherton Irish, Gertrude Ross, 
and the artists, Nunya Schwartz, Mme. 
Celova and Lois Pugh. Mr. Gentile, 
baritone, sang Josephine Forsyth’s 
musical setting of “The Lord’s Prayer.” 
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ORGAN WORKS TO THE FORE IN NEW MUSIC 


decidedly enriched by the recent 
publication of a brilliant Symphony 
in G Minor for that 
instrument and or- 
chestra by the 
French organist, 
Marcel Dupré, 
pupil of Widor and Guilmant, and 
famed for remarkable feats of impro- 
visation as well as for his virtuosity 
(Paris: Editions Maurice Senart). 

This significant work, M. Dupré’s 
Opus 25, dedicated to the British con- 
ductor, Sir Henry Wood, offers few pas- 
sages of any great length for organ 
solo, yet it might justifiably be termed 
a concerto. A short, simple prelude, 
moderately slow, played pianissimo in 
unison with the ’cellos, ushers in the Al- 
legro, a polyphonic movement which 
sweeps along with incisive and, at times 
syncopated, rhythms. 

The second movement, Vivace, is a 
delightful staccato scherzo, in 3/8 time, 
strongly Spanish in atmosphere. A 
lento section, a lovely arioso, follows, 
and then the Finale, a stirring toccata, 
which passes through a variety of keys 
and ends fortissimo on the common 
chord of G Major. M. Dupré’s masteriy 
employment of both classic modes and 
modern harmony gives this work char- 
acter of a thoroughly substantial and 
invigorating quality. 


, [ace LITERATURE of the organ is 


Work for Organ 
and Orchestra 
Is Impressive 


* * ~ 


In classic vein and deeply devotional 
in spirit are two Choral Preludes by T. 
Tertius Noble, organist of St. Thomas’s 
Church, New York. 
These are elabora- 
tions on old hymn 
tunes, “Drumclog” 
and “Dominus 
Regit Me” (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.). The first, in common time, is 
Bach-like in its contrapuntal majesty; 
the other in 12/8 flows serenely and 
contemplatively throughout. 

Other organ music ideal for use in 
church services will be found in Stan- 
ley Roper’s arrangements of the Sara- 
bande from Bach’s second suite for 
‘cello and Handel’s Larghetto in B 
Minor (New York: Oxford University 
Press). The former, an adagio maesto- 
so, is one of the noblest expressions of 
the great master, and the Handel ex- 
cerpt is equally lofty in character. 

For recital purposes Sumner Salter 
has transcribed Paderewski’s Melody in 
G Flat Major, a richly lyrical number, 
which, as the adapter indicates, affords 


Other Organ 
Music of a 
High Calibre 
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Marcel Dupré, Composer of a New 
Symphony for Organ and Orchestra 


a grateful medium for the solo use of 
the French horn effect. Another piece 
on this order is “An Old Love-Song,” by 
Werner Janssen, arranged for organ by 
Walter H. Nash. In this a muted oboe 
stop is employed to carry the main 
theme, enhancing its wistful mood. F. 
Leslie Calver’s “A Monastery Even- 
song,” an original composition, dedi- 
cated to Roland Diggle, is a conven- 
tional tone picture, introducing such 
episodes as “The Monks’ Chant,” “The 
Angels’ Response,” et al., and a lavish 
use of the chimes (New York: G. Schir- 
mer, Inc.). 


* : * 


If ever the over-worked adjective 
“charming” had a justifiable applica- 
tion, it has it in conjunction with “The 
Hums of Pooh,” 
the latest volume 
of musical settings 
by H. Fraser-Sim- 
Seon Of: &. ek. 
Milne’s whimsical poems, with decora- 
tions by E. H. Shepard (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.). The same 
trio—composer, poet and artist—has 
already brought enjoyment to children, 
young and old, with five similar vol- 
umes. To paraphrase Mr. Milne in his 
delicious preface to this latest set: 
WHAT! YOU DON’T KNOW THEM? 

No, no, let’s hush it up!—Now really, 
don’t you know them? 
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All very singable, and with accom- 
paniments that fairly play themselves, 
so natural are they, these seventeen 
droll songs may be taught any child 
with half an ear for music. In any 
event, the little ones will adore hearing 
them. Amusing introductory notes 
preface each number in the volume, 
while the music bears such character- 
istic expression marks as: buzzily, 
floatingly, anxiously, wonderingly, ex- 
peditiously, sunnily, breathlessly, et al. 

Here is a book that children will 
relish as a bear—‘‘Winnie-the-Pooh,” 
for instance—does honey! 


* * * 


A refreshingly novel concert work is 
“The Rio Grande”’ by Constant Lambert, 
a young British composer of pronounced 

talent (New York: 
Constant Lambert's Oxford University 
“The Rio Grande” Press). A setting 
a Notable Work of apoem, by 

Sacheverell Sitwell, 
which sings of life in enchanting Brazil, 
this brilliantly colorful tone picture is 
scored for mixed chorus, small orches- 
tra, solo piano and percussion instru- 
ments, including timpani; side, tenor 
and bass drums; Turkish crash, Chinese 
block, tambourine, castanets, triangle, 
xylophone, etc. It had first hearings 
recently in London, England, and To- 
ronto, and on each occasion was re- 
ceived with great favor. 

The work has been characterized as 
“etherealized, idealized ‘jazz.’” It is, 
however, more Iberian than Negroid in 
idiom, the rhythm of the Habanera pre- 
dominating. The piano plays an impor- 
tant part in the score, an eloquent four- 
page cadenza of Lisztian pyrotechnics, 
interspersed with a great variety of 
percussion effects, being introduced at a 
psychological moment in the middle of 
the piece. The opening sentence, “By 
the Rio Grande they dance no sara- 
bande,” reiterated in anthem fashion 
by what one might call “composer’s 
license”—for the poem does not con- 
tain the repetitions — provides two 
ecstatic climaxes just before the work 
draws to a close, pianissimo. Besides 
the original English, the beautifully 
printed score offers a verbatim German 
version of the text by Beryl de Zoete. 

C. E. 


* * * 


It bears the title, “An Anthology of 


Song” (London: Oxford University 
Press), and it has been collected and 

edited by John 
John Goss Goss, the English 
Compiles Fine singer. Nothing 
Song Anthology could describe the 

admirable volume 


better than to quote the editor’s foreword 
which reads: “This anthology makes no 
solemn pretensions; it is simply a col- 
lection of songs I am fond of. Most 
singers could compile a similar collec- 
tion and many singers should.” May 
we interrupt, Mr. Goss, to mention that 
we do not feel that “most singers 
could,” nor do we think it safe that 
“many singers should.” In fact we 
consider it dangerous. Continuing, Mr. 
Goss says: “Anyone who has dipped 
into the literature of songs must often 
have been struck by the disparity be- 
tween the large number of very good 
songs there are in the world and the 
comparatively small number that are 
constantly presented for public ap- 
proval. This anthology is a modest 


attempt to lessen this disparity.” 

It is impossible to list the songs in 
this anthology, but when we tell you 
that there are such widely differing 


numbers as Schubert’s fairly unfamil- 
iar “The Gravedigger” (Todtengrabers 
Heimweh), Schumann’s Requiem, Mo- 
zart’s “Thoughts at Eventide (Aben- 
dempfindung),” Weber’s “The Pain of 
Love (Heimlicher Lieber Pein),” Bee- 
thoven’s “Ich liebe Dich” and “Der 
Kuss,” and some Handel and old 
English composers, its scope will 
readily be recognized as very large. 

The English translations have been 
largely done by Steuart Wilson, though 
some are by M. D. Calvocoressi and 
W. G. Whitaker and one by Lucia 
Young. In every case the translators’ 
names are given; we were surprised to 
find the poets’ names omitted in more 
than one instance. Mr. Wilson trans- 
lates more than well. He should guard 
against choosing a monosyllable such 
as “feet” for two slurred quarter notes, 
as at the end of the first phrase of 
“O del mio dolce ardor.” And he was 
unfortunate to translate Heine’s “Aus 
meinen grossen Schmerzen” in Franz’s 
perfect song, “Where Sorrows Touch 
Me Nearest.” But these imperfections 
are insufficient to mar a notable an- 
thology. 

x * * 

Breitkopf & Hiartel, Leipsic, has is- 
sued in the series known as the “Verédff- 
entlichen der Neuen Bachgesellschaft, 

Jahrgang XXX, 
Newly Discovered Heft I (Publica- 
Bach Sonata tions of the New 
Now Published Bach Society, 

Thirtieth Year, 
Book 1)” the recently discovered Bach 
Sonata in G Major composed for violin 
and figured bass, performed last year 
for the first time in Germany by Adolf 
Busch, and this season featured on the 
programs of Yehudi Menuhin and Al- 
bert Spalding. 

This interesting work has been edited 
and arranged for violin with piano ac- 
companiment by Frederich Blume, a 
German Bach authority. Herr Blume 
has done his task well and the violin 
part has been bowed and fingered in 
exemplary fashion by Herr Busch. 

Though not one of Bach’s important 
works, it is a charming brief sonata 
and deserves frequent hearings. It is 
not difficult to perform, being technical- 
ly much simpler than the famous six 
solo violin sonatas by the great contra- 
puntist. A. 





| New Music Received | 





For the Piano 


“Oxford Piano Course,” by Ernest 
Schelling, Gail M. Haake, Charles J. 
Haake and Osbourne McConathy, for 
class and individual instruction (New 
York: Oxford University Press). “Fif- 
teen Etudes,” Op. 65, by Trygve Torjus- 
sen, “Technical Variants on Hanon’s 
Exercises,” by Orville A. Lindquist 
(Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 

“The Young Student’s Piano Course,” 
by Dr. Will Earhart, Dr. Charles N. 
Boyd and Mary MacNair. This is in- 
tended for class teaching. Also “Twelve 
Artistic Studies in Legato and Staccato 
Octaves,” by Frances Terry (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.). 


For the Violin 


“Mood and Rhythm Pieces,” by Helen 
Dallam, five elementary numbers, in one 
volume (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.). 
“The Pupil’s First Position Album,” a 
collection of eight pieces by various com- 
posers (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 
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SUMMER CLASSES PLANNED 


Cleveland Institute and School of Edu- 
cation to Cooperate 


CLEVELAND, April 5.—Russell V. Mor- 
gan, director of music in the Cleveland 
public schools, and head of the public 
school music supervisors’ course given 
cooperatively by the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music and the School of Edu- 
cation of Western Reserve University, 
has announced the schedule of courses 
to be offered during the summer school. 
The course is to be divided between the 
Institute of Music, where applied music, 
sight singing, ear training, harmony, 
history, form and analysis and Dalcrose 
Eurythmics will be taught, and the 
School of Education, where pedagogy 
is emphasized. 

Four special types of training, voice, 
instrumental, appreciation and piano 
class, will be given by noted educators. 
Members of the regular faculty at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, including 
Marcel Salzinger, baritone, Arthur 
Loesser, pianist, Herman Rosen, violin- 
ist, and Victor de Gomez, ’cellist, will 
give lessons. Repertory classes are 
held in all of these departments. 

In the Demonstration School, the stu- 
dents may observe actual classes of 
children in all grades of music instruc- 
tion. An operetta will be presented and 
an orchestra composed of seventy-five 
high school pupils will rehearse four 
days a week under Rudolph Ringwall, 
assistant conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, and give two concerts. Stu- 
dents may attend rehearsals and watch 
the technique in working out details of 
composition. 

Students may use the course credits 
to fulfill requirements for a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education at 
Western Reserve University. 
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Dumesnil to Hold Second Master 
Class at Kansas City Conservatory 


AMMUUUDENETA YOUU ONANAAAUANAAANALANOANAATAANU UA NANA EAA NENAGH NENTS NETH ANNNNTNN EE AAATETNALAUAAAATPAN, 


Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—Maurice 
Dumesnil, the eminent French pianist, 
whose musical gifts were highly praised 
by Debussy and Saint-Saéns, will con- 
duct his second Master Class at the 
Kansas City-Horner Conservatory here 
this summer. An authority on the 
classic and romantic schools, M. Dumes- 
nil is at the same time an ardent dis- 
ciple of the modern, being recognized 
as one of the greatest exponents of 
Debussy, Ravel and kindred composers. 
Those studying with him, therefore, 
have the benefit of his fine traditions 
and comprehensive knowledge. 


For the six weeks’ Master Session 
two free scholarships are offered by the 
school, one entitling the winner to both 
private and class lessons, and the other 
conveying the privilege of the audition 
classes. The contests will be conducted 
at the conservatory on Saturday, May 
31. Application may be made by fill- 
ing in and mailing the scholarship 
blank, together with advance payment 
of $50.00. The initial fee will be re- 
funded to the winner of the first schol- 
arship. In the case of the second 
scholarship winner the deposit will 
cover the cost of private lessons in the 
Master Class. 

The school also offers, during June 
and July, courses in all branches of 
vocal and instrumental music, dancing, 
expression and languages. Excellent 
dormitory accommodations are offered 
out-of-town students throughout the 
year. 

A festival will be given by the school 
at the Schubert Theatre during May. 
M. Dumesnil will be heard in one of the 
programs of the series. The orchestra, 
vocal ensemble, dramatic, ballet and 
piano departments will also take part 
in the performances. E. 








and played its motifs admirably. 





Leopold’s recital was full of interest. 


sound and musical. The difficult ‘Ring’ 
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RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


World Famous Pianist 
Scores ANOTHER SUCCESS AT CINCINNATI 


“Mr. Leopold is a recognized authority on the music dramas of Wagner. He is known 
as a fine pianist. Last night Cincinnati, at first hand, was able to benefit by his knowl- 
edge, to enjoy his pianistic abilities and to discover him to be a most engaging lecturer. 
It has been a long time since @ lecture recital of greater merit has been heard here. 


“In his transcriptions he has avoided trying to do the impossible. They are pianistic. 
He has quite evidently written them with an eye to their use in his recitals, and he has 
succeeded with gratifying completeness.”—Commercial Tribune, January 30, 1930. 


“Mr. Leopold has made an exhaustive study of the Wagnerian scores and is able 
to speak of them with authority and enthusiasm. The pianist is extremely capable, and 
imparted to his renditions considerable color and intensity. 
much in evidence, as was his knowledge of the music’s traditions. 


“His transcriptions make no concessions to inadequate pianistic capacities but call 
upon the utmost resources of the instrument. 
applause.”—Cincinnati Enquirer, January 30, 1930. 


“In the evening at the same auditorium Mr. Ralph Leopold spoke on the ‘Ring’ 
For Mr. Leopold is not only an authority on the 
Wagner music dramas, but a concert pianist of a high order of merit, as his work 
revealed. The ‘Ring’ itself requires four different evenings, hours in length, for its 
presentation and hundreds of books have been written on the subject of it. 


“Even for musicians present, who have given much study to the ‘Ring’ subject, Mr. 
He has a facile manner of developing his 
material, a fine diction, a pleasant informal manner of conveying his ideas, which are 
stories and their music require such plain 
intelligent explanations as Mr. Leopold can give, and the Association of University 
Women who made Mr. Leopold’s appearance in Cincinnati possible are to be con- 
gratulated on the choice of so distinguished and delightful an explanator of the 
Wagnerian ‘Ring’ music dramas.”—Cincinnati Times-Star, January 30, 1930. 


MANAGEMENT HARRY AND ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


His virtuosity was very 


His performance evoked spontaneous 
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“ZARATHUSTRA” REVIVED 


Verbrugghen Conducts Strauss Work in 
Minneapolis—Tibbett Is Soloist 
MINNEAPOLIS, April 5.—At the thir- 
teenth concert of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, on March 14, Henri Verbrug- 


ghen, conductor, introduced Richard 
Strauss’s “Also Spake Zarathustra,” 


hitherto missing from the repertoire of 
the orchestra. Symphony patrons also 
heard Wagner’s “Waldweben” from 
“Siegfried” and Wotan’s “Farewell” and 
“Fire Music” from “Walkiire.” Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone, was the solo- 
ist. The concert began with Schein- 
pflug’s “Overture to a Comedy by 
Shakespeare,” which was played with 
the unctuous humor and nimble grace 
which it demands. 

Mr. Verbrugghen gave a musicianly 
and true interpretation of Strauss’s 
marvelous “Zarathustra.” The waltz 
scene, in which the solo violin of Har- 
old Ayers, concertmaster, nobly led, was 
most seductively played. 

Mr. Tibbett, besides ‘““Wotan’s Fare- 
well and Incantation,” sang the diabolic 
“Credo” from Verdi’s “Otello,” “Di 
Provenza il mar” from Verdi’s “La Tra- 
viata” and Moussorgsky’s “The Flea.” 
The last was admirably done, but Mr. 
Tibbett steadfastly refused to repeat it. 

ViIcToR NILSSON 


Paul McCoole, Pianist, to Play in 
Europe 


Paul McCoole, American pianist, 
sailed on the George Washington on 
March 29 for a concert tour in Europe. 
He is scheduled to give his third pub- 
lic recital in Paris at the end of May, 
and to make his debut in London, Ber- 
lin and Vienna, 

Mr. McCoole recently concluded an 
extensive tour in the West, during 
which he played in twenty-four recitals 
in Santa Barbara and Southern Cali- 
fornia, since last October. On his way 
East he gave a recital which marked 
the opening of the new Playhouse at 
Carmel-by-the-Sea. He also played in 
Everett and Wenatchee, Wash. 


Harold Bauer, pianist, at present giv- 
ing concerts in Europe, will return to 
America on April 20 for a resumption 
of his concert tour here. 
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STOCK BRINGS CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY TO COLUMBUS 





Orchestra Makes First Visit to City in 
Fifteen Years—Next Season’s 
Club Programs Announced 


CoLuMBus, OH10, April 5.—The Chi- 
cago Symphony, under Frederick Stock, 
played in Columbus on March 4 for 
the first time in fifteen years. Two 
concerts were given for the Symphony 
Club of Central Ohio, a children’s mat- 
inee and an evening program that was 
outstanding in orchestrai annals of the 
city. About 3000 attended the after- 
noon concert. Dr. Stock had the chil- 
dren sing the themes of several works 
before they were played. 

The large audience at the evening 
concert greeted Dr. Stock by rising at 
his entrance. He responded with an 
expression of thanks at the close of the 
Third Symphony of Brahms. The pro- 
gram presented also Dr. Stock’s new or- 
chestration of Bach’s Passacaglia, a 
Suite for Orchestra by Dohnanyi, the 
Introduction to Act II and the “Ride of 
the Valkyries” from “Walkiire,” and 
the Finale to Act III of “Siegfried.” 

Dr. Stock’s masterly performance of 
this music won ovations. He generously 
added as encore the Valse from Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘“‘Casse-Noisette” Suite. 

Announcement was made at this con- 
cert of the program to be offered next 
year by the Symphony Club of Central 
Ohio, of which Mrs. B. Gwynne Hyunt- 
ington is president. The Detroit Sym- 
phony will again open the series in No- 
vember, with Mr. Gabrilowitsch as solo- 
ist and conductor. The Chicago Sym- 
phony, under Dr. Stock, is reengaged 
for December. The Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, under Fritz Reiner, in February, 
will have Gregor Piatigorsky as ’cello 
soloist. The club will present Jascha 
Heifetz as soloist at the closing concert, 
given by the Cleveland Orchestra under 
Mr. Sokoloff, in March. 


ROSWITHA CRANSTON SMITH 





Oskenonton, American Indian bari- 
tone, will return to New York for an 
American tour next October, November. 
and December. He will be heard in 
recital and in a Concert Revue to be 
presented by Catharine A. Bamman. 
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NASHVILLE ENJOYS NOVEL CONCERTS 





Large Chorus Sings Grieg 
Work with Local 
Orchestra 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 5.—At a re- 
cent concert of the Nashville Sym- 
phony, the conductor, F. Arthur Henkle, 
presented a program of unusual variety. 
Grieg’s “Olav Trygvason” was given 
with a chorus of about 100 voices and 
orchestral accompaniment. The soloists 
were Mary White Guill, soprano; Mrs. 
Robert Caldwell, contralto; Robert 
Clark, tenor, and John Lewis, baritone. 
Massenet’s “Phédre” Overture; the aria, 
“Ritorna vincitor,” from Verdi’s “Aida,” 
sung by Ablee Stewart, dramatic so- 
prano; the Scherzo from Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, and Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s “The Bamboula,” constituted the 
first part of the program. 

Verna Brackinreed, pianist, appeared 
recently on the series of faculty recitals 
being given by the Nashville Conserva- 
tory of Music, playing works by Scar- 
latti, Bach, Beethoven, Prokofieff, Rach- 
maninoff and Chopin. Miss Brackinreed 
showed technical facility and a tone of 
excellent quality and made a very fa- 
vorable impression. 


Albert Spalding Welcomed 


The Ward-Belmont School presented 
Albert Spalding, violinist, in recital re- 
cently. The program was made up of 
Bach’s Sonata in G Minor, Mozart’s 
Concerto in D Major, the Sonata in A 
Major by César Franck, and a group 
of shorter pieces by Szymanowski, Al- 
béniz, Brahms and Paganini. Mr. 
Spalding’s reception was most enthu- 
siastic, and André Benoist, who was at 
the piano, came in for a large and de- 
served share of the applause. 

The Pro Arte String Quartet was 
presented by the same institution last 
month in a program of quartets by 
Haydn, Brahms and Debussy. 

Stetson Humphrey, head of the voice 
department of Ward-Belmont School, 
appeared in recital in the college audi- 


His program was well 
varied, opening with the “Evening 
Star” aria from “Tannhiuser,” fol- 
lowed by four Irish Folk-Songs and two 
other groups, made up of Brahms, 


torium recently. 


Strauss, Rubinstein, Loewe, Curran, 
Coombs, Weaver, Moussorgsky and 
James. Irene Crane Humphrey was 


the accompanist. 

George Peabody College presented 
Fhyllis Kraeuter, ’cellist, last month. 

Four young voice students of the 
Nashville Conservatory of Music, Zelma 
Pitt, soprano, Mattie Crowe, contralto, 
Donald Rouse, tenor, and Norman Cor- 
don, bass, have recently been heard in 
two performances of Lehmann’s “In a 


Persian Garden.” 
SYDNEY DALTON 





San Antonio Has New 


Orchestra 
AN ANTONIO, March 20.—A 
newly organized symphony 


orchestra, led by Otto Zoeller, 
made its debut on March 7 at the 
Municipal Auditorium. High 
praise was accorded its playing of 
a program which included works 
by Wagner, Sibelius, Tchaikovsky 
and other composers. Ernest 
Hauser was the assistant con- 
ductor. Earl Abel played the 
organ. The soloist was Mrs. 
Arthur E. Baird, contralto, who 
sang a group of songs. The audi- 
ence was warmly appreciative. 
M. T. 














CINCINNATI SCHOOL LISTS 





Conservatory Artists and Their Pupils 
in Musical Activities 


CINCINNATI, April 5.—A piano re- 
cital by Mieczslaw Miinz, a member of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
faculty, was given recently in Conserva- 
tory Concert Hall. This was Mr. Miinz’s 
second recital of the year here. His 
program included the Bach-Busoni 
“Goldberg Variations,” repeated from 
his first recital by request. Mr. Miinz’s 
concluding number was the delightful 
Sonata in F Sharp Minor, Op. 11, of 
Schumann. 

Marcian Thalberg, pianist, a member 
of the Conservatory faculty, was re- 
cently heard in recital at Georgetown 
College, Kentucky College for Women, 
Lexington College of Music and at Be- 
rea College. 

Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, pi- 
anist, was a recent guest artist in an in- 
teresting program broadcast from Paris 
from the Eiffel Tower. The noted pian- 
ist, who is spending her sabbatical year 
abroad, will play with the Paris orches- 
tra in Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in G Mi- 
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nor, and later play a group of solos. 

Lyda Clarke Darlington (Mrs. J. C. 
Bosworth, Jr.), soprano, a graduate 
pupil of Thomas James Kelly of the 
voice faculty, was the soprano soloist in 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio “Saint Paul” in 
Lexington, Ky., recently. 

Burnet C. Tuthill, general manager of 
the Conservatory; Helen Roberts, head 
of the music appreciation department, 
and Frances T. Crowley, director of 
public school music of the Conserva- 
tory, attended the second biennial meet- 
ing of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference in Chicago, held at the 
Stevens Hotel, March 23 to 28. Mr. 
Tuthill was one of the principal speak- 
ers at the morning session on March 25, 
discussing “Possibilities for a Rich De- 
velopment of Chamber Music in Schools 
and Homes.” A luncheon was given at 
the Stevens Hotel by the alumni and 
students of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory, with Mrs. Crowley presiding. 

Lydia Cleary Dozier, who studied 
with John A. Hoffmann of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory faculty, will have the 
leading role in “The Niiremberg Doll,” 
which will be presented on May 1 at 
Emery Auditorium fer the Children’s 
Symphony Concert Fund under the aus- 
pices of the auxiliary board of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony. Mrs. Dozier, who is 
a member of the Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
Company, sang the role of Musetta in 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme” recently in the 
performance given at Emery Auditori- 
um by the Conservatory Opera Com- 
pany. 





Jeannette Vreeland Sings For Irish 
Society 


Jeannette Vreeland, for the second 
time this season, participated in a pro- 
gram by the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick at the Hotel Astor, on March 17. 
The soprano sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” at the organization’s annual 
celebration of its name day previously. 





Herbert Heyner to Make Another Tour 
Here Next Season 


Herbert Heyner, British baritone, 
having completed his second American 
tour, recently sailed for Europe. Dur- 
ing April he is fulfilling a number of 
choral engagements in the English 
provinces, and on April 10 is to give 
a London recital at Aeolian Hall. In 
May he will sing at Monte Carlo. Dur- 
ing June he will appear in Germany as 
guest artist on the radio, broadcasting 
from Berlin, Frankfort, Leipzig, Dres- 
den and Munich. Mr. Heyner will 
spend his holidays in the Austrian Ty- 
rol. He will return next season for 
another American tour. 


RAVEL WORK HEARD 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Stock Players Conclude 
Series—“Krazy Kat” 
Presented 





MILWAUKEE, April 5.—The Chicago 
Symphony season closed at the Pabst 
Theatre on March 24, when the or- 
chestra appeared here for the tenth 
time this year with Frederick Stock as 
conductor. An exceptionally large audi- 
ence had assembled to do homage to 
the ensemble and its distinguished 
leader. 

The event was notable for the play- 
ing of Ravel’s “Bolero” for the first 
time in this city. The startlingly origi- 
nal work created a deep impression. At 
the completion of the number, Mr. Stock 
was recalled repeatedly. The Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven was given a 
stirring interpretation. 

Jacques Gordon played here for the 
last time as concertmaster with the or- 
chestra and was given an ovation. 
Strauss’s “Ein Heldenleben” gave Mr. 
Gordon a final opportunity to demon- 
strate the beauties of his playing. The 
orchestra rose to great heights in the 
work. The series was given under the 
local management of Margaret Rice. 


Student Orchestra Heard 


Milwaukee’s fine orchestral school, 
which is being operated with an appro- 
priation by the city each year under 
the direction of Rudolph Kopp, pro- 
vided an interesting program at the 
Pabst Theatre in conjunction with Guy 
Maier, pianist. 

Mr. Maier gave one of his highly 
characteristic programs, making inter- 
esting interpretative comment on the 
numbers. Carpenter’s “Krazy Kat” 
ballet music was a delightful medium 
under his skillful hands. 

The orchestra gave numbers by 
Humperdinck and, in addition, played 
the accompaniment for the Liszt E Flat 
Major Concerto, with Mr. Maier as so- 
loist. Surprising skill was demonstrated 
by the young orchestra. There was fine 
coordination with the soloist and the 
tone quality was excellent. Mr. Kopp 
had conducted thorough rehearsals with 
the young players. 

The Civic Music Association of Mil- 
waukee, which is sponsoring this or- 
chestral school, is to be congratulated 
on its splendid piece of constructive 
work. The concert was managed by 
Miss Rice. 

C. O. SKINROOD 
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MILWAUKEE TOTS 
HEAR SYMPHONY 


Stock Players Give Two 
Concerts—‘Zarathustra” 
Is Novelty 


MILWAUKEE, April 5.—More than 
6,000 young music-lovers of Milwaukee, 
children largely from the grade schools, 
formed an alert audience when Fred- 
erick Stock on the afternoon of March 
10 led the Chicago Symphony in its 
local visit. They had studied the en- 
tire program in great detail under their 
music instructors in the schools. 

As an experiment, the schools are 
putting on some of the larger orchestral 
works, so that pupils may further 
broaden their knowledge of music. This 
time two movements were given from 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth symphony. Ap- 
parently, the music interested them, to 
judge from the hearty applause. Other 
numbers on the program included Han- 
del’s Largo, Johann Strauss’s “From 
the South” and Liszt’s Polonaise in E 
Major. Herman Smith, supervisor of 
musi¢c in the public schools led the chil- 
dren in “America, the Beautiful.” This 
concert was the second given at the 
Auditorium this year expressly for the 
school children. 

In the evening, at the Pabst 
Theatre, Mr. Stock revealed the beau- 
ties and complexities of Strauss’s “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra.” The audience, not 
having heard it in years, the work came 
as something of a revelation. Mr. 
Stock’s other offerings were the Bach 
Concerto No. 4, in G Major, and num- 
bers by Dohnanyi and Sibelius. The 
concert was given under the manage- 
ment of Margaret Rice. 

Milwaukee music-lovers heard Josef 
Hofmann at the Auditorium in the 
Civie Concert Association series for 
the first time in more than a decade. 
A magnificient performance was given 
of the Chopin Sonata in B Minor and 





numbers by Schumann, Bach and 
Sgambati. 
A third important recital in Mil- 


waukee was that of Sergei Rachman- 
inoff, given at the Pabst Theatre under 
the management of Margaret Rice. The 
throng which always gathers to hear 
this distinguished artist greeted his 
playing of Chopin, Liszt and other com- 
posers with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Many encores had to be added. 


C. O. SKINROOD 
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Chamber Music Becomes “Lively Art” 
in Lists by Gordon String Quartet 
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The Gordon Quartet, Jacques 


HICAGO, April 5.—“The American 

public is now ready to accept cham- 
ber music as one of the lively arts,” 
says Jacques Gordon, who has resigned 
after eight years in the concert mas- 
ter’s chair of the Chicago Symphony, to 
devote himself entirely to the Gordon 
String Quartet. 

“For the last half century or more, 
string quartet and other chamber mu- 
sie concerts have labored under the op- 
probrium of being ‘highbrow.’ A string 
quartet concert was heralded as being 
educational, ‘a good influence,’ and if 
there is anything that will frighten the 
public away from the theatre or con- 
cert hall, it is exactly those two terms! 
There was no good reason for it. It 
was just one of those things that hap- 
pen in spite of all reason—but the early 
pioneers in the chamber music field paid 
the price for some one else’s good inten- 
tions—and bad advertising. 

“But you can’t keep a good thing 
down, in music any more than in any 
other field of activity. The American 
public has discovered that, far from 
being dull and highbrow, the music 
played on string quartet programs is 
some of the finest and most entertain- 
ing ever penned; that the best of almost 
every great composer is to be found in 
his quartets. 


Discovering Beethoven 


“All they needed was the opportunity 
to find this out. When our quartet first 
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Gordon, Standing, First Violin 


began playing in Chicago, eight years 
ago, our usual audiences numbered 
from fifty to seventy-five people. Then 
came the year of the celebration of the 
Reethoven centennial, with its at- 
tendant publicity. We offered a series 
of concerts, playing all of the Beetho- 
ven quartets. Whatever the initial im- 
pulse that brought people to the first 
concert, at the succeeding ones we 
turned them away. The public had dis- 
covered Beethoven—and, I believe, the 
string quartet! Ever since then we have 
not yearned for audiences in Chicago. 
During the past season upward of one 
thousand persons have attended each of 
cur concerts in Orchestra Hall. 

“The same thing has been rapidly 
taking place throughout the rest of the 
country during the past two or three 
vears. Everywhere our audiences have 
been larger and more appreciative. And 
we believe in meeting them half way. I 
see no reason why the concert artist 
should preserve the traditional wall of 
silence between himself and his audi- 
ence. I have made it a habit to speak 
a few words of explanation before each 
number, and at once we feel that a 
closer contact has been established.” 


Variety in Programs 


Programs, too, have been responsible 
for a good deal of the past unpopularity 
of chamber music concerts. Mr. Gordon 
believes, and makes it a point to achieve 
as much variety as possible in every 
program of the Gordon Quartet. Dur- 
ing its history this quartet has given 
first performances of works by more 
than forty contemporary composers. 
Much of this material has proved of 
sufficient value to become standard in 
the repertoire. 

Mr. Gordon is a pupil of the late 
Franz Kneisel, of the famous organiza- 
tion that so long bore that name, and 
brings to his new work the background 
of an illustrious tradition. But where 
the Kneisel Quartet was forced to do 
pioneer work, the Gordon Quartet ex- 
pects to reap the rewards of an en- 
lightened public. 

During the coming summer. Mr. Gor- 
don and the other members of his quar- 
tet will accept pupils and give concerts 
at the country estate which is the head- 
quarters of the Gordon Quartet, near 
Canaan, Conn. 


BERLIN, March 15.—L eidecate Rozycki 
has been awarded the Polish state prize 
of 15,000 zloties for his opera, “Eros 
and Psyche.” 
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CLEVELAND MEN 
HEARD WIDELY 


Sokoloff Forces Appear With 
Elgar Choir and in 
Home Concerts 





CLEVELAND, April 5.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra returned from a mid-west 
tour to give the sixteenth pair of pro- 
grams in the regular series at Masonic 
Hall, March 6 and 8. Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor, presented the Overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 3. Isabelle 
Yalkovsky was the soloist in Rachman- 
inoff’s C Minor Concerto, which the 
composer played here some years ago. 
“Shepherd Fennel’s Dance,” by H. Bal- 
four Gardiner, new to the repertoire 
was the final number. 

Following these concerts the orches- 
tra resumed its tour, which ended in 
Hamilton, Ontario, with the seventh 
annual program given with the Elgar 
Choir on March 18 and 19. 

Rosa Ponselle made her annual Cleve- 
land appearance in Public Music Hall 
on March 17. In glorious voice, she 
sang a richly varied program to a 
packed house. 

Martha Eaton Brickman, Pittsburgh 
soprano, was the soloist presented by 
the Fortnightly Musical Club in the 
Hotel Statler on March 4. In a 
Triptych composed by Arthur Shep- 
herd to poems by Tagore, she was ac- 
companied by the Cleveland String 
Quartet, composed of Josef Fuchs, first 
violin, Rudolf Ringwall, second violin, 
Carlton Cooley, viola, and Victor de 
Gomez, ‘cello. The program opened 
with the E Flat Major Quartet by Dit- 
tersdorf. The quartet, assisted by An- 
nabel Hess a Cleveland pianist, played 
Brahms’s Quintet in F Minor. 


Sonata Recital Heard 


Severin Eisenberg, pianist at the 
Music Settlement, and Felix Eyle, head 
of the violin department of the Settle- 
ment, gave a memorable recital of 
Brahms, Beethoven and Mozart Son- 
atas in the school auditorium on 
March 4. 

Works by Brahms and the modern 
composer De Manziarly, for French 
horn, violin and piano, were presented 
by the Lobero Trio of New York at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, on the after- 
noon of March 9. The players, Wen- 
dell Hess, Olive Woodward, and Mel- 
ville Smith were much applauded. 

The Cooley Trio, composed of Carl- 
ton Cooley, viola, Philip Kirchner, oboe, 
both soloists in the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, and Karl Young, pianist, gave a 
program of interest at the Ansel Road 
Temple on March 9. Genevieve Rowe, 
soprano, was the soloist, in songs by 
Grieg, Brahms, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Wintter Watts. 
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Orchestral Concerts 











(Continued from page 10) 
American Orchestral Society 


American Orchestral Society, Chal- 
mers Clifton, conductor; soloist, Kath- 
erine Bacon, pianist; Carnegie Hall, 
March 25, afternoon. The program: 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor, Op. 98....Brahms 
Concerto No. 4 in C Minor, for Piano and 

ee , EPC COTE TL ETL PRL Saint-Saéns 

i bs ond ee 4 Three Oranges” 
gos Sore eB geet nm Picse Wh re Prokofieff 

With her customarily fluent tech- 
nique and her fine expressiveness, Miss 
Bacon gave an excellent interpretation 
of the brilliant Saint-Saéns C Minor 
Concerto. There was a clarity of 
phrase and a constant scintillation 
which made her performance unusually 
stimulating. The young orchestral 
players, under the able leadership of 
Mr. Clifton, lent their distinguished 
soloist earnest and agreeable support. 
The orchestra gave a well conceived 
performance of the Brahms Fourth 
Symphony, with evident feeling for its 
slow movement, and a bright elan for 
the final Allegro Energico e Passion- 
ato. The distinctly oriental character 
of the Prokofieff operatic music was 
well preserved by the young musicians. 
The audience was of good size and 
showed a great deal of pleasure in the 
work of soloist and orchestra alike. 

F, 
Wallensiein with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor; soloist, 
Alfred Wallenstein, ’cellist; Carnegie 
Hall, March 27, evening. The program: 

olga ee oe Wagner 

Sinfonietta 

(First Performance in New York) 

"Cello Concerto in B Flat Major. . Boccherini 
Mr. Wallenstein 
we) EE Strauss 

Fresh from academic honors in the 
Capital, Toscanini led brilliantly a not 
very happy program, in which his elec- 
tric evocation of Strauss’s “Till” was 
the most satisfying item. Throughout 
the list he summoned glowing orches- 
tral color and unique plasticity of 
rhythm. 

Goossens’s Sinfonietta proved a well- 
bred, discreetly sour-sounding work, a 
good deal like many others of the dec- 
ade; its middle section was given a 
lyric glow and its finale a lively pro- 
jection, Mr. Wallenstein played with 
care and skill in the Boccherini con- 
certo with the string orchestra. It was 
perhaps an error to place this work 
after the Goossens number, even with 
an intermission between, as it seemed 
pale to ears tuned to dissonance. In 
the early and prophetic overture of 
Wagner, the conductor marvelously in- 
voked the elements of mystery and des- 
pair that surround the Faust legend, 
but the work remained for all his magic 
a rather depressing one. M. 


Sophie Braslau Appears 


Conductorless Symphony; soloist, So- 
phie Braslau, contralto; Carnegie Hall, 
March 28, evening. The program: 


Symphony No. 2 in B Minor.......... Borodin 

Concertino for Strings................ Goossens 

oho Kad cle de os bcda Moussorgsky 
Miss Braslau 

Overture to “Euryanthe”............... Weber 


Playing throughout with an impres- 
sive unanimity, the leaderless ensemble 
gave superb readings of the too-seldom- 
heard Borodin work and the fugal, 
somewhat Puccini-esque concertino by 
Goossens. 

Never was Miss Braslau heard to 
better advantage than on this occasion, 
in her interpretations of the Mous- 
sorgsky songs, for which the orchestra 
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supplied impeccable accompaniments, In 
these, “Pain,” “The Classicist,” “On the 
Banks of the Don” and “The Dnieper,” 
given in the original text, the vocally 
opulent singer moved the large audience 
to prolonged applause by the intensity 
—and in the case of “The Classicist,” 
the subtlety—of her delivery of them. 
A rousing performance of the Weber 
overture brought the delightful pro- 
gram to a close. E. 


Toscanini Repeats Popular Works 


The Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor; soloist, 
Alfred Wallenstein, ‘cellist; Carnegie 
Hall, March 30, afternoon. The pro- 


gram: 
GinteGe. .. onc vbis soca enes bhimess Goossens 
Concerto for "Cello in B Flat Major.... 
AAG re Boccherini 
Prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun” 
0 0 eaeks OESSEAES Eee Co wh bao panes Debussy 
Scherzo: “Queen Mab,” from “Romeo — 
GRE o hebs Sos 50s uceeres in Berlioz 
Symphonic Poem, “Death and Transfig- 
ee epee err rere Trey Strauss 


The Sunday concert on this occasion 
comprised halves of two previous 
Thursday concerts, those of March 20 
and March 27, which have already been 
discussed. 

Suffice it to say that Mr. Wallenstein 
again gave a polished performance of 
the Boccherini and was heartily greeted. 
It is the feeling of this writer that the 
concerto played with some forty strings 
would be infinitely more effective. 

The finest orchestral performance of 
the occasion was the Berlioz piece, 
which again impressed one as being 
one of Signor Toscanini’s supreme 
achievements. 


Barrére Ensemble Again 


The Barrére Little Symphony prof- 
fered its audience some rare old 
eighteenth century music at its second 
concert at the Guild Theatre on Sun- 
day evening, March 30, in Rameau’s 
suite, “Les Fétes de L’Hymen et de 
Amour,” and Harold Bauer’s arrange- 
ment of five Eighteenth Century Tunes 
as orchestrated by Conductor Barrére 
himself in four instances and by George 
Raudenbush, the concertmaster, in the 
fifth, ‘““Barberini’s Minuet.” The pro- 
gram proper further contained a “Pas- 
torale d’Eté” by Honegger, music sin- 
gularly conventional for this composer, 
and Henry Hadley’s skillfully written 
Theme and Variations. The after-pro- 
gram brought forward two movements 
of a chamber music suite by Ethel 
Glenn Hier, both noteworthy for dis- 
tinguished musical material and ex- 
cellent craftsmanship, and a highly in- 
gratiating Little Irish Suite by Swan 
Hennessy, played by the wind instru- 
ment ensemble. 

The assisting soloist, Emma Roberts, 
mezzo-contralto, won the warm favor of 
the audience with her singing, to the ac- 
companiment of the orchestra, of songs 
in Russian, French and German, and, 
later, two Indian melodies, of which the 
second, Loomis’s arrangement of “The 
Chattering Squaw,” had to be repeated, 
and a pair of negro spirituals, Burleigh’s 
arrangement of “I Stood on de Ribber 
of Jordan” and Manney’s version of 
“Goin’ to Shout,” which was re-de- 
manded. As usual Mr. Barrére’s hap- 
pily turned comments on the program 
numbers added greatly to the intimate 
atmosphere that characterizes these 
concerts under his direction. L. 


Paris, April 1.—Following his suc- 
cessful debut in recital at the Salle 
Pleyel ‘in January, Walter Edelstein, 
American violinist, was engaged to 
appear as soloist with orchestra at the 
Concerts Poulet playing the “Poéme” by 
Chausson and Bach’s A Minor Concerto. 
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Children to Compete in 
School Music Festival 


REDONIA, N. Y., April 5.— 

The annual music festival will 
be held here from April 28 to 
May 2, with Howard Clarke Davis, 
head of the music department of 
the Fredonia State Normal School, 
leading the chorus. There will be 
statewide contests for bands, glee 
clubs and orchestras of high 
schools and of grade _ schools. 
Evening programs will include the 
singing of Haydn’s “Creation” by 
a chorus of 400, accompanied by 
an orchestra, including members 
of the Buffalo Symphony. Several 
thousand western New York 
school children are expected to 
attend. 











Musicale Given at Home of Henry 
Hadley 


A reception and musicale were given 
on Monday afternoon, March 31, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley at their 
home in West Sixty-seventh Street at 
which Gina Pinnera, soprano, and 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, appeared. Violet 
Kemble Cooper was heard in hcr recita- 
tions with piano illustrations by Victor 
Wittgenstein. 

Mme. Pinnera won her hearers in 
songs by Brahms and Strauss, accom- 
panied by Walter Golde, and Mr. Diaz 
in songs by Franz, Kretschmar, the 
popular “Ay! Ay! Ay!”, d’Hardelot, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Daniel Wolf, ac- 
companied by Arthur Bergh. Miss 
Cooper and Mr. Wittgenstein were ap- 
plauded for their artistic contributions. 

George H. Gartlan, director of music 
in the New York public schools, made a 
brief address, outlining the work now 
being accomplished in the city schools 
and high schools. He pointed out the 
importance of the Manhattan Sym- 
phony, of which Mr. Hadley is con- 
ductor, in the city’s musical life. 





Cadman Score Heard with Film at 
Roxy 


The first motion-picture score by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, well-known 
American composer, was heard when 
“Captain of the Guard,” a Universal 
production, was presented at the Roxy 
Theatre, New York, in its world pre- 
miere, during the week of March 28. 
The body of the score depicts a musi- 
cal and dramatic interpretation of the 
French Revolution and the episodes re- 
lating to the creation of “La Marseil- 
laise.” Mr. Cadman has also written a 
number of romantic ballads especially 
suited to the vocal talent of John Boles, 
who plays the role of Rouget de Lisle, 
composer of the French patriotic hymn. 





Mischa Elman on Western Tour 


What is said to have been the largest 
audience to attend a Slack-Oberfelder 
concert in Denver was, according to the 
Denver Post, that which listened to 
Mischa Elman when he played there in 
the City Auditorium on March 19. 

During the last week in March he ap- 
peared three times in Chicago with the 
symphony and gave recitals in Bloom- 
ington, Ind., and Ames, Iowa. Early 
this month he was soloist in Cleveland 
with the Orchestra. He was scheduled 
for concerts in Lafayette, Ind., on April 
7. and Oberlin, Ohio, on the 10th. Mr. 
Elman will appear with Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch in Carnegie Hall on April 14, in 
a joint recital for the benefit of the 
Advancement of Music in Palestine. 


BAND FESTIVAL DRAWS 
MANY YOUNG PLAYERS 





Edwin Franko Goldman Directs Contest 
for School Musicians Staged 
by New York Tabloid 


When John Philip Sousa raised his 
baton before the combined school bands 
in the New York Evening Graphics 
First Annual Music Festival in Madi- 
son Square Garden on the evening 0! 
March 29, 2200 young players wer 
ready to plunge into his “Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” 

Of the twenty-five bands and orches 
tras which took part in the afternoon 
and evening’s proceedings, the Eas 
Orange High School Orchestra won 
the first prize and the Greenpoin: 
School of Music the second prize in 
the orchestral contest. The New York 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum won the first 
prize, the Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, the second prize, and the East 
Orange High School the third prize, in 
the band contest. 

Edwin Franko Goldman, the fes- 
tival’s chairman and director, made 
the awards, following the announce- 
ment of the judges’ decision. New 
York’s summer band concert conductor 
also led the combined bands in his 
“Young America.” There was a ful! 
house, composed of teachers, parents, 
sisters, brothers and fellow schoolmates 
of the contestants, to cheer and applaud 
the outcome of the battle of music. 

The performances of the student 
bands alternated with programs by Mr. 
Goldman and his band, Vincent Lopez 
and Rudy Vallee and their orchestras, 
David Behrend and his banjo ensemble 
of 150, and others. 

The festival had the sponsorship of 
Mayor Walker. Bernarr Macfadden 
was its honorary chairman. Its list of 
endorsers included composers, radio 
directors, concert artists and conduc- 
tors from all over the country. 

Those who took part were: 


The Leake and Watts Orphan House 
Band, the Westbury High School Band, the 
College Point Boys’ Band, the Manhattan 
College Band, St. Malachy’s Boys’ Band, 
Westport School Bands, the Italian-Amer- 
ican Boys’ Band, the Wyckoff Boys’ Band, 
the La Salle Military Academy Band, the 
Bellmore Boys’ Band, the Bast Orange 
High School Band, the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum Band, the Lincoln Grammar School 
Band of New Providence, N. J., the Junior 
Police Band of Little Ferry, N. J., the 
Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan Asylum Band, 
the Weehawken School Band, the Galvin 
Alumni Orchestra, the Ortones United Fal- 
con Band of Newburgh, N. Y., St. Vincent's 
Boys’ Band of Madison, N. J., St. Mary's 
Cadet Band of Plainfield, N. J., the Bloom 
field High School Band, the Greenpoint 
School of Music Orchestra, the East Orange 
High School Orchestra, the Plainfield High 
School Band, and the Westbury Junior Avi- 
ation Band. 


The judges were: 


Rudy Vallee, B. A. Rolfe, Rudy Wiedoeft, 
Carl Edouarde, Vincent Lopez, Dr. Alex- 
ander Russell, Lieut. F. W. Sutherland, 
John Redfield, Nahan Franko, Harold San- 
ford, Charles J. Roberts, Arthur Pryor, 
Arthur Bergh, Albert Chiaffarelli, Chalmers 
Clifton, Louis Katzman, Henry Hadley, 
Mayhew Lake, Nathaniel Shilkret, Gusta\ 
Saenger, David Mendoza, Paul Ash, Fulton 
Oursler and Del Staigers. 





Bach Festival Rehearsals Not Open to 
Public This Year 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., April 5.—An- 
nouncements have just been made 0! 
the final arrangements for the Bac! 
Festival week at Packer Memoria! 
Church, Lehigh University. The fina! 
rehearsal of the Mass, to which th« 
public will not be admitted this year. 
as formerly, will take place on May 11 
The final rehearsal, also private, of th« 
ten Cantatas never before sung at 
Bethlehem will take place on May 12. 
The festival performances will be giver 
on May 16, afternoon and evening, and 
on the afternoon of May 17. 
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GOOSSENS LEADS 
ST. LOUIS MEN 


Presents His Concertino and 
Ravel’s Bolero in Local 
Bows 


Str. Louis, April 5.—Eugene Goossens 
returned to lead the St. Louis Sym- 
phony as guest, at the fourteenth pair 
of concerts on Feb. 28 and March 1. In 
a program without a soloist, Mr. 
Goossens again showed his mastery in 
program-building and musicianship. 

St. Louisans had their first hearing 
of the conductor’s Concertino for string 
orchestra, a work that pleased greatly 
with its lyric beauty and Ravel’s 
Bolero in a first local hearing, received 
a tremendous ovation. Other works 
heard were Beethoven’s Overture to 
“Egmont,” the Brahms Symphony, No. 
1, in C Minor, which had a superlative 
reading, and the Scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 

For the fifteenth pair of concerts, on 
March 7 and 8, Louis Bailly was the 
soloist in the Suite for viola and orches- 
tra by Ernest Bloch, given for the first 
time here. Its variety of melody and 
rhythm was most ably brought out by 
Mr. Bailly, to whom a faultless accom- 
paniment was given by Mr. Goossens. 
For the orchestral part, Dvorak’s “‘Car- 
neval” Overture brilliantly paved the 
way for the Glazounoff Symphony No. 
4,in E Flat Major. The orchestra was 
quick to respond to its mood. The 
Scherzo was a particular joy.” Excerpts 
from Wagner’s “Die Walkiire” con- 
cluded the program. 





Sunday Program Delights 


On the following day, Sunday, Mr. 
Goossens conducted the eleventh “Pop” 
program. The auditors were rewarded 
with a program of rare delight. The list 
included the Overture to Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel and Gretel”; “The After- 
noon of a Faun” by Debussy; “Finlan- 
dia,” by Sibelius; the ballet music from 
Gounod’s “Faust,” two entr’actes from 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna” 
and the military march from Saint- 
Saéns’s Suite “Algerienne.” 

The soloist was Corinne Frederick, 
pianist, an artist-pupil of Leo C. Miller, 
playing for the first time here Blan- 
chet’s Concert-Piece for piano and 
orchestra. The work offers little either 
to excite interest or display virtuosity, 
but she played it magnificently, with 
clean-cut technique and fine musical 
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understanding. She played as an en- 
core a “Cradle Song” by Heller. 

Mr. Goossens conducted the last of 
the series of Students Concerts on 
Thursday afternoon, March 13. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was presented 
in recital recently by Elizabeth Cueny 
in the Gold Room of the Hotel Jefferson, 
before an audience that filled every 
available corner. It was a brilliant re- 
cital in every respect. The noted pianist 
played seven Chopin numbers and four 
by Liszt, with several Chopin encores 
and his own C Sharp Minor Prelude. 

HERBERT W. Cost 





Elman Is Soloist 


The sixteenth pair of Symphony con- 
certs, on March 14 and 15, under Mr. 
Goossens, proved to be one of the most 
satisfactory ones given this season. The 
program opened with a highly colored 
performance of the Overture to Weber’s 
“Der Freischiitz.” The Mozart “Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik,” for strings, was 
delicately played. Debussy’s colorful 
tone-poem “La Mer” was given with 
great tonal beauty. At the end, con- 
ductor and orchestra were given an 
ovation. 

Mischa Elman was the soloist in the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto in D Major. 
No one could derive more music from 
this oft-heard composition than did Mr. 
Elman, his tone being of familiar 
warmth and his technique remarkable 
as ever. So insistent was the audience 
on Saturday evening that he broke the 
rule and played two extras. 

The twelfth and last “Pop” concert 
on Sunday afternoon, March 16, had a 
program of interest and variety. It in- 
cluded the joyous “Spring” Overture by 
Goldmark, and works by Grainger, Wag- 
ner, Debussy and Tchaikovsky, and con- 
cluded with the Overture to “William 
Tell,” by Rossini. Mr. Goossens again 
showed himself the master of various 
schools. The City Club Chorus, under 
John Bohn’s direction, gave two groups 
of songs in a highly approved fashion. 

Mrs. Frederick Nussbaum has for the 
third successive time been elected State 
Chairman for the Atwater Kent Audi- 
tions. She will also act as chairman for 
Music Week. One of her artist-pupils, 
RaJean Roberts, was the recent winner 
of two vocal prizes at the National 
Eisteddfod held in Granite City, Ill. 

The Civic Music Association, through 
its secretary, Elizabeth Cueny, has an- 
nounced that next season’s concerts will 
take place at Moolah Temple instead of 
at the Odeon, as in the past. Miss Cueny 
will shortly present Roland Hayes in 
her final concert of the season at the 
Coliseum. SusAN L, Cost 





Sittig Trio to Give New York Concert 


The Sittig Trio, consisting of Fred- 
erick V. Sittig, pianist, his daughter, 
Margaret Sittig, violinist, and his son, 
Edgar H. Sittig, ’cellist, will give its 
annual spring concert in Steinway Hall 
on the afternoon of April 22. 

The trio recently gave two concerts 
in Middletown, Conn., before the Col- 
lege Club and at the high school. 


” 


Ira Arnstein to Conduct Premiere of 
His “Song of David” 


The first complete presentation of 
Ira B. Arnstein’s opera-oratorio in 
English, “The Song of David,” will be 
given in the Town Hall on the evening 
of April 26, though parts of this work 
were heard in Aeolian Hall in 1925. 
The performance will enlist chorus, or- 
chestra and soloists, and will be con- 
ducted by the composer. 
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ROM the Brunswick Studios comes 

an impressive set of records of the 
entire Missa Solemnis in D Major by 
Beethoven. This was recorded in Europe 
under the baton of Bruno Kittel. The 
soloists are Lotte Leonard, soprano; 
Eleanor Schlosshauer- Reynolds, con- 
tralto; Eugen Transky, tenor, and Wil- 
helm Guttmann, bass. The orchestra is 
the Berlin Philharmonic and the chorus 
the Bruno Kittel Choir. 

The mass occupies twenty-one sides 
of eleven twelve-inch discs, the odd side 
being Beethoven’s “Die Himmel Riih- 
men” sung by the Basilica Choir, what- 
ever that may be, with organ accom- 
paniment. 

The mass is well recorded. It is a 
monumental piece of work for any pho- 
nograph company to put out as its 
appeal must, of necessity, be limited. It 
gives, however, a splendid opportunity 
to study the fine points and the equally 
obvious failings of this work which Bee- 
thoven is said to have considered his 
“greatest and most successful.” The 
mass is given in its entirety save for 
minute cuts in the orchestral interludes 
here and there. These are so cleverly 
done that only when following with 
the score, is one aware of them at all. 
The cruelly high tessitura of the so- 
prano part in some of the choruses is 
well negotiated and the work of all four 
scloists is excellent. Mme. Reynolds, 
by the way, is an American and was at 
one time a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. 

From the same studios come a num- 
ber of agreeable single discs. The Sec- 
ond Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt, 
played by the Charlottenburg Opera 
Orchestra under Julius Kopsch, is a 
good recording on two sides of a 
twelve-inch disc. Another excellent one 
is the Toreador and Andalouse from 
Rubinstein’s ballet, “Feramors,” on the 
other side of which is the Coronation 
March from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” 
both played by the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Julius Priiwer. 
The former is the more interesting of 
the two sides, perhaps because the Mey- 
erbeer work is over-familiar. The re- 
cording of both is excellent. The same 
orchestra, under Albert Wolff, once con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan, plays the 
lovely interlude and dance from de 
Falla’s opera, “La Vida Breve,” heard 
at the Metropolitan a few seasons 
back. Both are delightful and well done. 

In spite of the fact that the organ 
does not record ideally, two very good 
sides by Alfred Sittard are a Gagliarda 
by Schmid and a Fugue by van den 
Geyn on one side of a twelve-inch disc, 
and a Toccata by Boéllmann on the 
other. The instrument is that in St. 
Michael’s Church in Hamburg, said to 
be the largest in Germany. 

The Brunswick Studios have also put 
out excerpts from “Lohengrin” on four 
double twelve-inch disks. The soloists, 
unnamed, also chorus and orchestra, are 
from the Berlin State Opera under Her- 
mann Weigert. In this day of record- 
ings of complete operas, the value of 
these is dubious, and they seem spotty 
in the sense that just as you are ab- 
sorbed in one number, you are hustled 
on to another. The recordings, how- 
ever, are good ones. 

Edward Goll, pianist, has made two 
sides on a ten-inch disk of Juon’s Hu- 
moresque and Sauer’s “Espenlaub” 
Study. Making allowances for the not 


very communicative effect of the piano 
on the graphophone, these are both 
good. 


O. 131 of the Columbia Master- 

works is an especially felicitous 
one, the D Major Violin Concerto of 
Tchaikovsky played by Bronislaw Hu- 
berman and the Berlin State Orchestra 
conducted by Wilhelm Steinberg. The 
recording of this work is extremely 
fine, and the process so good that there 
is no perceptible scratch even with the 
lid of the instrument open. Mr. Huber- 
man’s fireworks in the first movement 
are splendidly reproduced and_ the 
caressing Andante of the second move- 
ment well given. The set takes seven 
sides, the odd side being Melodie, Op. 
42, No. 3, the last of the group for 
violin and piano, “Souvenirs d’un Lieu 
Cher.” 

Volume 133 is the Tchaikovsky 
Fourth Symphony played by the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
and conducted by Willem Mengelberg. 
The set occupies ten double - faced 
twelve-inch discs and is well worth 
while for those liking the symphony. 
The recording is excellent, though by an 
acoustical quirk, in the pizzicato move- 
ment, the effect is more of a group of 
solo instruments with accompaniment 
than of a whole string choir playing in 
this manner. This, however, need not 
disturb anyone interested. 


VICTOR record of the Waldweben 
from “Siegfried,” occupying two 
sides of a twelve-inch disc by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony under 
the baton of Willem Mengelberg, is a 
particularly delightful one. The bal- 
ance is excellent at all times and the 
recording clear. This is highly recom- 
mended. Another charming Victor re- 
cording on two sides of a ten-inch disc 
is the Elegie from Tchaikovsky’s Sere- 
nade for Strings in C Major, played 
by the Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta under the leadership of 
Fabien Sevitzky. It is a graceful and 
melodic work and less hackneyed than 
much of the same composer’s music. 
Almost, it would seem, for the ben- 
efit of opera-goers of other days, the 
Overture to Rossini’s “Semiramide” has 
been recorded on two sides of a ten-inch 
disc by the Victor Symphony Orchestra 
under Rosario Bourdon. The number 
calls up memories of Scalchi. 


HE Gramophone Shop has imported 

a most interesting list of records 
which are a veritable feast. Polydor 
records include the Third and the Ninth 
Symphonies of Beethoven. The first is 
by the Berlin Philharmonic under 
Pfitzner and the latter by the Berlin 
Staatsoper Orchestra under Oskar 
Fried with the Bruno Kittel Choir. The 
soloists are Lotte Leonard, soprano; 
Jenny Sonnenberg, contralto; Eugen 
Transky, tenor; and Wilhelm Guttmann, 
bass. Mme. Lehmann also sings Schu- 
mann’s “Frauenliebe und Leben” on 
four ten-inch records with string or- 
chestra. Elisabeth Ohms, soprano, now 
at the Metropolitan, on four twelve-inch 
records sings the Liebestod, Senta’s 
Ballad, the “Oberon” aria, the “Rosen- 
kavalier” monologue and _ Leonore’s 
aria from “Fidelio.” Polydor also puts 
cut Lortzing’s “Czar und Zimmermann” 
in abbreviated form with soloists, 
chorus and orchestra from the Berlin 
State Opera. 
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“FIDELIO” IS SUNG 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


“Figaro” on Opera List— 
Notables Heard in 
Recitals 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio” had its first performance in 
this city in thirty years when the Metro- 
politan Opera Company presented the 
work here on March 18. The cast was 
the same as that heard on Broadway 
this season. 

The Civic Opera Company, headed by 
Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, on March 28 re- 
peated the very fine production of Mo- 
zart’s “Nozze di Figaro” which it 
staged last spring. Irene Williams sang 
beautifully in the role of the coquettish 
Susanna. Alma Peterson made the 
Countess duly dignified and sang the 
famous arias, “Porgi amor” and “Dove 
sono,” with distinguished art. Nelson 
Eddy, recovered from his recent illness 
with voice unaffected, was superb as 
the philandering Count. Genia Zielin- 
ska made an effective Cherubino. Ivan 
Ivantzoff, in the title role, did well by 
jt, especially histrionically. Alexander 
Smallens read the Mozart score with 
the reverence due a classic, albeit mer- 
rily. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company 
gave “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria” on 
March 20. A newcomer to the com- 
pany, Emilia Aberlandi, showed dra- 
matic gifts as Santuzza. David Dorlini’s 
ringing voice was heard to advantage 
as Turiddu, and Veronica Sweigart was 
a fascinating Lola. Ralph Jusko and 
Manila Ressler were excellent as Alfio 
and Mamma Lucia, respectively. 

Irene Williams, Paul Althouse and 
Ivan Ivantzoff rather divided honors in 
the Leoncavallo work, which was given 
a thrilling performance. The minor 
roles were well taken by Giuseppe In- 
terrante and Louis Purdey. Mr. Smal- 
fens conducted both operas dramatically. 

Three important events were staged 
in recent weeks in Casimir Hall of the 
Curtis Institute. On March 20, Josef 
Hofmann, director of the Institute, gave 
his annual program, the ninth of the 
faculty recitals. The charming audito- 
rium was crowded, and extra chairs had 
to be brought in. Mr. Hofmann gave 
continuous evidence of his master mu- 
sicianship, in Mendelssohn’s Prelude 
and Fugue in E Minor, Saint-Saéns’s 
arrangement of the Beethoven “Chorus 
of the Dervishes” and the Schumann 
“Faschingsschwank aus Wien,” a group 
of Chopin, including the Sonata in B 
Minor, two Rachmaninoff Preludes, the 
Liadoff ‘““Music Box” and the Liszt “Me- 
phisto Waltz.” 

Anton Torello, first contrabass player 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and in- 
structor in that instrument at the Insti- 
tute, gave a very striking recital on 
March 17. His playing revealed unex- 
«pected possibilities both of technique 
and of musical effects in a Fantasy by 
Pedro Valls, the “Chanson Triste” of 
«Serge Koussevitzky and his own “Polka 
« Caprice.” 

Efrem Zimbalist was the artist at the 
tenth faculty recital on March 26 be- 
fore another crowded and enthusiastic 
house. He gave a very impressive per- 
formance of the Brahms Sonata in D 
Minor, with very capable assistance at 
the piano from Harry Kaufman, and 
also introduced to Philadelphians a Con- 
certo in D Minor by Frederick Stock, 
which proved to be a substantial and 
musicianly work of classic tradition. 

W. R. MurPHY 
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Heard in Cincinnati 
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A Scene from “The Tsar’s Bride” as Presented by the Cincinnati Conservatory Opera Company 


INCINNATI, April 5.— With the 

performance of “The Tsar’s Bride,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, on the evening 
of March 22, the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory Opera Company concluded its first 
season. The company was organized as 
an experiment to see how closely stu- 
dents of the Conservatory and local 
singers, with the help of an occasional 
guest star, could approximate profes- 
sional standards in the presentation of 
operas. It is under the auspices of 
Bertha Baur. Music-lovers in the sur- 
rounding localities have been attracted 
in large numbers to the three operas 
which the company has given, and the 
response to the singers has been highly 
enthusiastic on each occasion. 

The Rimsky-Korsakoff opera has been 
seldom presented in America. For the 
performance, striking settings were de- 
signed by Olga Marynowska, sister of 
Alexander von Kreisler, who conducted 
the production. They provided an ex- 
cellent frame for the picturesque cos- 
tumes of the large cast and chorus. 

With but two exceptions, all the 
singers were Conservatory students. 
The guest artists were D. Criona, tenor, 
who sang the role of Boyard Lykow, 
and M. Speransky, the role of Griaznoi, 
the betrothed and the suitor, respec- 


tively, of the heroine, Marfa, whose 
role was sung by Ruby Mercer. 

The other principal parts were taken 
by John Cosby as Sobakin; Ezra Hoff- 
man as Shouratoff; Wilma Schuping as 
Liuba; Franklin Bens as Bomelius; 
Viola Huber as Sabourova; Janie El- 
wood as Dounia; Katherine Rose as 
Petrovna, and Jack Watson and Jessie 
Martin McKim, as two Servants. 

A mixed chorus of more than sev- 
enty-five voices performed brilliantly in 
the ensemble work. A corps de ballet 
danced during the first act. It was 
trained by Halina Feodorova. The or- 
chestra, playing under the baton of Mr. 
von Kreisler, was composed of conser- 
vatory students and members of the 
Cincinnati Symphony. 

Florence Barbour served as assistant 
to Mr. von Kreisler in training the 
choral group. Maria Kirsanova was 
responsible for the stage training of 
the cast. 

While “The Tsar’s Bride” was sung 
in French for want of an English trans- 
lation, the company gave “La Bohéme” 
on the evening of March 12 in English. 
Edward Molitore, a guest artist, ap- 
peared as Rudolph, and Hubert Kock- 
ritz as Schaunard. Lydia Dozier, a 
young local singer, who has played fre- 
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MUSICIANS CELEBRATE INSTITUTE JUBILEE 





Notables Attend Banquet Marking 
Twenty-fifth Year of Noted 
School 


Commemorating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Institute of Musical 
Art, members, graduates and friends of 
this noted school assembled for a ban- 
quet in the ballroom of the Hotel Com- 
modore on Wednesday evening, April 2. 

John Erskine, president of the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation, was toast- 
master. His address was followed by 
speeches by Gardner Lamson for the 
faculty; George A. Wedge for the 


alumni; John L. Wilkie for the trustees; 
Ernest Hutcheson for the Graduate 
School, and finally Dr. Frank Damrosch 
for the institute itself. 

Following the addresses a musical 
program was presented, comprising a 
group of pieces by the Edna White 


Quartet (Miss White was the first 
graduate of the Institute’s wind depart- 
ment); song groups by Nina Koshetz 
and George Meader, including a humor- 
ous setting of a German folk song in 
the style of various composers done by 
Celius Dougherty, Mr. Meader’s accom- 
panist, and Chopin and Schulz-Evler 
pieces played brilliantly by Mischa Le- 
vitzki, winning the player an ovation. 
As an extra he played the F Sharp 
Major Nocturne and the “Butterfly” 
Etude. 

Dr. Damrosch’s address was received 
with acclaim. He told of the early days 
of the institute which he has directed 
from its inception and paid tributes to 
James Loeb, Franz Kneisel, Mr. Erskine 
and Mrs. Damrosch. He also called on 
those members of the original faculty 
who were present to rise from their 
seats. They were applauded heartily. 


quently with the Zoo Opera Comp*ny, 
sang Musetta. Ezra Hoffman was Be- 
noit, Nadelle Schuping, Mimi; Robert 
Powell, Parpignol; Charles A. Dobson, 
Marcel; Leonard Treash, Colline, and 
John Cosby, Alcindoro. Jack M. Wat- 
son and Katherine Rose took the parts 
of the Custom House Sergeant and 
the Servant. 

Earlier in the season, the company 
gave a performance of d’Albert’s 
“Tiefland.” 


COMPOSER’S SOCIETY 
EXTENDS ACTIVITIES 








Progress of Organization Sketched by 
President at Annual Meeting 
in New York 


The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers gathered for 
its fifteenth annual banquet at the 
Hotel Ritz-Carlton on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 27, several hundred mem- 
bers being present. This year the annua! 
business meeting was held as a prelude 
to the dinner, with Gene Buck, presi- 
dent of the society, in the chair. J. C. 
Rosenthal, general manager, read the 
treasurer’s report, and Mr. Buck. read 
his annual report. 

From the report of the treasurer 
it was learned that the society had 
this year paid to its members some- 
what over a million dollars from fees 
collected by the society during the year 
1929 from radio stations, moving pic- 
ture theatres, hotels, restaurants and 
other sources. 

Mr. Buck spoke of the work of the 
society also in giving aid to members 
in distress. He traced what had been 
accomplished in fifteen years, relating 
that in 1921, when the society first 
disbursed royalties to its members, the 
sum of $81,883 was considered large. 
In the eight years during which royal- 
ties have been paid by the society to 
its members, more than four and one- 
half million dollars were disbursed. 

During the evening an address was 
made by George Maxwell, who con- 
ceived the idea for the society in 1914, 
was it first president, and is now its 
chairman of foreign relations. Nathan 
Burkan, attorney for the society, and 
several others also made addresses. 
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Concerts and Recitals 
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lightful evening of music in the ball- 
room of the association building, on 
March 31. Mme. Seabury, who sings 
with fine style, opened the program 
with a group of three songs by Gluck, 
Paisiello and Respighi, later sang the 
Habanera from Bizet’s “Carmen” and 
sang the closing group, songs by Dunn, 
Jacobson and Scott. With Mr. Carboni, 
she gave a duet, from Donizetti’s “La 
Favorita.” Mr. Carboni, making the 
most of their dramatic qualities, sang 
several operatic arias, “La Calunnia” 
from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” “La 
turbini e farnetichi” from Ponchielli’s 
“Gioconda,” “Madamina” from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” and “Ballata del 
Fischio” from Boito’s ‘“Mefistofele.” 
Baroness Errante, possessing an espe- 
cially clean cut style of playing, gave 
two groups of harp solos, which in- 
cluded works by Zabel, Dizi, Vieu, 
Saint-Saéns and Hasselmans. Z. 


Lonny Epstein, Pianist 


Lonny Epstein, pianist, gave her sec- 
ond recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of March 31, playing with great 
expressiveness an interesting program. 
It included the Andante con Variazioni, 
in E Flat Major, Op. 82, by Mendels- 
sohn; Kunsemiiller’s Rondo in A Major, 
Op. 2, which is still in manuscript; 
Mozart’s Gigue in G Major; the Schu- 
mann Fantasie in C Major, Op. 17, and 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s “The Dances of 
King David.” The Schumann was inter- 
preted with particular warmth. Miss 
Epstein makes use of a rich quality of 
tone; she has a fine sense of color and a 
fluent technique through which to pro- 
ject her thought. The audience showed 
enthusiastic approval. F, 


Barbara Maurel, Contralto 


Barbara Maurel, contralto, after an 
absence from the New York concert 
stage of several seasons, reappeared in 
song recital in Steinway Hall on the 
evening of March 31, to the undisguised 
enjoyment of an audience as large as 
the hall can hold. Her voice has an 
individualistic, prismatic quality, her 
conceptions were well planned and ex- 
hibited her fine sense of style. Her tone 
colors and her rhythms carried convic- 
tion. She sang Gluck’s Cavatine d’Ar- 
mide, as an opening number, and con- 
tinued with songs by Rontani, Cavalli 
and Wolf-Ferrari. Her second group 
was composed of lieder by Brahms, 
Wagner and Marx, her third of French 
songs by Trémisot, Satie and Debussy, 
and her last, of songs in English by 
Gliére, Griffes, Carpenter, Maduro and 
Olmstead. Frederick Bristol supplied 
excellent accompaniments. F, 


Second Institute Gala Concert 


The second of the pair of concerts 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Institute of 
Musical Art was given in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of April 1. The 
student orchestra was augmented by a 
dozen or more alumni players. The 
soloists were also graduates of the In- 
stitute. Under Willem Willeke’s baton, 
Karl Kraeuter, violinist, and Phyllis 
Kraeuter, cellist, played the first move- 
ment of the Brahms Double Concerto 
with fine effect, and Katherine Bacon 
gave a brilliant performance of Liszt’s 
E Flat Major Piano Concerto. 

Dr. Frank Damrosch, head of the In- 
stitute, then conducted Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo for four violins, in which the so- 
loists were Samuel Gardner, Lilian 
Fuchs, William Kroll and Bernard 
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Ocko. In conclusion, Nora Fauchald 
sang admirably “Leise, leise,” from 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” and, led by 
Mr. Willeke, the orchestra gave color- 
ful readings of two movements from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” and 
the prelude to Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer.” E. 


Liza Parnova, Dancer 


Lisa Parnova, a young dancer, pupil 
of Fokine, and said to have been active 
at the Cologne Opera, gave her first 
New York recital in the Town Hall, on 
April 1. With the aid of Grace Castag- 
netta, pianist, who also played several 
solos, Miss Parnova gave a wide variety 
of dances in costume, some touched by 
modernism. She was at her best as a 
mime, in such numbers as the droll 
“Summer Days,” in which she imper- 
sonated a languishing belle of the Gib- 
son girl period. She has litheness and 
youth, but her dances lacked variety. 
The costumes, sets and lighting by 
Henri Margo were most effective. M. 


“An Hour of Music” 


For the benefit of the Huss Scholar- 
ship Fund, “An Hour of Music” was 
given on Wednesday morning, April 2, 
in the ballroom of the Colony Club. 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann Huss was 
received with great favor in a group 
comprising works by Dowland, Brahms, 
Schumann and Mr. Huss. Works by 
Schubert and Liszt were performed by 
Mr. Huss and by special request the 
distinguished composer-pianist per- 
formed the first movement of his Con- 
certo in B Major, the orchestral ac- 
companiment played on a second piano 
by Jeannette Weidman. This note- 
worthy work closed the program bril- 
liantly. 

Denny Prager, mezzo soprano, an ar- 
tist-pupil of Mme. Huss, sang songs by 
Brahms, Hiie and four Fraser-Simson 
settings of children’s songs delightful- 
ly, while Miss Weidman, Mr. Huss’s 
artist-pupil, scored in works by Bach, 
Saint-Saéns and Chopin. L. 


New York Banks Glee Club 


The New York Banks Glee Club, 
Bruno Huhn, conductor, appeared in 
concert in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of April 2. The program included works 
by Elgar, German, Moniuszko-MacDow- 
ell, Carey, Candish, Harris, Scott, 
Haydn, Lang, and Parry. An excellent- 
ly trained chorus, the voices were well 
blended and balanced, their attack pre- 
cise and their interpretations intelli- 
gent. The soloists were Frances Block, 
contralto, and Catherine Wade Smith, 
violinist. Z. 


Princeton and Columbia Glee Clubs 


The Princeton and Columbia Univer- 
sity Glee Clubs appeared in a joint con- 
cert in the Town Hall on the evening of 
April 2. Dr. Alexander Russell and 
J. A. Jiddings led the New Jersey or- 
ganization, and William MacDonald con- 
ducted the Columbia singers. J. A. 
Sykes, pianist, a Princeton senior, 
played the Brahms Rhapsody in E Flat 
Major, and Warren E. Traub, bass, a 
senior at Columbia, sang as solos Han- 
del’s “Where E’er You Walk” and 
Shield’s “O Friar of Orders Gray.” The 
Princeton club sang the dramatic coro- 
nation scene from “Boris Godounoff,” 
old English and other medieval songs, 
Grieg’s “The Way of the World” and 
Debussy’s “The Bells.” The Columbia 
program included “Summer is icumen 
in,” Byrd’s “Sacerdotes Domini,” Gou- 
nod’s “O Salutaris Hostia,” sea chan- 
teys, and English and Irish folksongs. 
Together the clubs sang a group of 
chanteys. F. 
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La Forge-Berimen Artists Busy 


The La Forge-Berimen Studios pre- 
sented a group of pupils in another of 
the weekly musicales over WEAF, 
on March 27. 

The following were heard: Pearl 
Bell, soprano, Le Roy Weil, baritone, 
and Cecelia Ustruck, accompanist. Miss 
Bell’s beautiful voice gave much pleas- 
ure in two groups of varied songs. Mr. 
Weil sang with artistic intelligence, 
using his fine voice to excellent advan- 
tage in two groups. Miss Ustruck gave 
excellent support at the piano. 

Frank La Forge accompanied his 
pupil, Emma Otero, in recital at Mont- 
clair, N. J., on Friday evening, March 
21. As usual Miss Otero met with 
great success and received an ovation. 
Mr. La Forge played in his customary 
masterly manner. 

The Philadelphia Quartet gave the 
La Forge-Berimen program over sta- 
tion WEAF on March 20. The per- 
sonnel of the quartet is as follows: 
Berta Hoffmeister, soprano; Gladys 
Lawton, contralto; James Montgomery, 
tenor; Leon Hoffmeister, baritone, and 
Marjorie Watson, accompanist. They 
gave a very artistic program, their 
voices blending exceptionally well. 





Maude Douglas Tweedy Presents 
Pupils 


Maude Douglas Tweedy, voice teacher, 
presented in a joint recital at her studio 
on March 16 Esther Jacobson, soprano, 
and Frederick Herbst, tenor. Both 
have acquired the art of producing their 
tones freely, disclosing voices of agree- 
able quality. Each sang three groups 
of old folk songs and the classic and 
modern works, including Handel’s “O 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 
the “Sapphische Ode” of Brahms and 
“Tris” by Daniel Wolf, who was at the 
piano. A large number of invited 
guests were present. B. 





Arthur Baecht’s Pupils Give Recital 


An interesting violin recital was 
given at the Haaren High School, New 
York, on March 16 by the advanced 
pupils of the well known violinist and 
pedagogue, Arthur Baecht. Those who 
took part were Michael Koscuk, Emily 
Peyer, Leo Keoghan, Hilda Lord, John 
Hayden, Peter Felak, Stephen Birchirk, 
and a class consisting of Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, the Misses Chakoff, Lord and 
Peyer, and Messrs. Birchirk, Burke, 
Cocotos, Economidies, Felak, Hayden, 
Israel, M. and R. Johnson, Keoghan 
and Koscuk. The class gave a bril- 
liant ending to the concert with a per- 
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formance of the “Souvenir” of Leonard- 
Tanaka. The pupils disclosed well- 
directed talent, several of them being 
especially promising as future recital- 
ists. Albert Baecht was the accom- 
panist. The large audience present 
was enthusiastic in its reception of the 
young musicians. 


Warford Pupils Heard in Many Events 


Allan Jones, tenor, who has been re- 
engaged for four performances of 
Vaughan Williams’s “Hugh the Drover” 
at Toronto, will also sing in two radio 
performances of the opera from Toronto 
this month. 

William Hain, tenor, sang the title 
role in Auber’s “Fra Diavolo,” presented 
by the Little Theatre Opera Company at 
the Heckscher Theatre. 

Edgar Laughlin, baritone, was soloist 
at the recent concert given by the New 
Canaan Symphony. 

Marion Callan, soprano, sang with 
success the role of Amor in Gluck’s 
“Orfeo,” recently given in Montclair, 
N. J. Miss Callan memorized and sang 
the role with only five days’ notice. 

Henry Augustson, baritone, was solo- 
ist at the March meeting of the D. A. R. 
at the Hotel McAlpin. 

Florence Martin, soprano, will give a 
song recital in Yonkers on April 15, as- 
sisted by William Hain, tenor, and Wil- 
lard Sektberg, pianist. 

Alice Atkins, soprano, and William 
Hain, tenor, will sing leading roles in 
the Little Theatre Opera’s production 
of “The Gypsy Baron,” the final produc- 
tion of the current season. 





Roeder Pupils Play Brilliant Program 


Carl M. Roeder presented nine of his 
pupils in a fourth recital at his studio 
in Carnegie Hall on March 7. Mar- 
garet Cristadoro played an Arietto by 
Leonardo Leo and works by Bach and 


Schumann; Florence Samuels, a 
Brahms Ballade and Chopin Im- 
promptu ; Marjorie Fairclough, Cho- 


pin’s Beresuse and Liszt’s “Gnomen- 
reigen”; Mary Hillbush, a Brahms In- 
termezzo and a number by Dohnanyi; 
Ruth Schaub, Debussy’s “Poissons d’Or” 
and a Brahms Rhapsodie; Harriet 
Merber, Debussy’s “Danse de Puck” 
and two Chopin Etudes; Robert Riotte, 
Brahm’s Capriccio in F Sharp Minor 
and Dohnanyi’s Rhapsodie in C Major; 
Therese Obermeier, Chopin’s Nocturne 
in B Major and the F Sharp Minor 
Polonaise, and Doris Frerichs, the first 
movement of Schumann’s Concerto in 
A Minor. ‘The audience received the 
young performers cordially. 





Students of New York College of Music 
Appear in Recital 


A recital by students of the New 
York College of Music, of which Carl 
Hein and August Fraemcke are the di- 
rectors, was given in the Music and 
Arts Room of the Grand Central Palace 
on the evening of April 4. Gloria 
Spoley and Thelma Friedman opened 
the program with Grieg’s Sonata in C 
Minor for piano and violin. Ottilie 
Tyndall and Gemma Orlandi played the 
Saint-Saéns Variations on a Theme by 
Beethoven for two pianos. The aria, 
“Pace, pace, mio Dio,” from Verdi’s 
“La Forza del destino,” was sung by 
Monya Burlak, soprano. Gemma Orlandi 
played Beethoven’s Concerto in C Minor 
for piano; Stephen Kaputa and William 
Kindsgrab, the duet for violin and viola, 


Passacaglia, by Handel-Halvorsen; and 
John Fina, pianist, the Weber Konzert- 
stiick in F Minor. The program closed 
with Schumann’s Quintet, played by 
Janette Halperin, pianist; Gloria 
Palmer and Rosalind Palmer, violinists; 
William Kindsgrab, viola player, and 
Marguerite Buttleman, ’cellist. 


Budapest String Quartet Coming 


The Budapest String Quartet, as pre- 
viously announced, will make its first 
American concert tour in January. 
This ensemble, said to be one of the 
finest of its kind, will appear in the 
principal cities, including New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, and will probably also make a 
short tour in Canada. 
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Cosima Wagner’s Career Closes 
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(Continued from page 7) 
sima to relinquish her rule at Bayreuth 
in 1912, and the festivals have since 
been under the sole direction of her 
son, Siegfried. 

Another dramatic page in Bayreuth’s 
history was the declaration of war in 
1914, during a performance of “Parsi- 
fal.” The performance was ended in 
confusion, and for ten years the Fes- 
tival Theatre was dark, until the re- 
sumption of the festivals in 1924. 

Frau Wagner was reported to have 
been living in poverty in her latter 
years. Her husband had left her a 
comfortable fortune, but the deprecia- 
tion of currency and the expiration of 
the copyrights on the composer’s works 
not only reduced but virtually cut off 
her means of support. 

It was said she was so reduced in 
circumstances she was obliged to sell 
some of the family curios to buy food. 

In 1923 the Prussian Landtag voted 
her a royalty of one-half of one per 
cent on the gross receipts of Wagner 
performances in the State Theatres, and 
the German Stage Society also decided 
to allot one per cent of its profits on 
these works to her. In England the 
National Opera Company gave a benefit 
“Tristan” for the same cause. Siegfried 
Wagner’s tour in the United States also 
contributed to the Bayreuth fund. 


The Burrell Controversy 


Cosima’s name leaped into the news- 
papers again last year in connection 
with the find of the Burrell Collection. 
Wagner’s “Mein Leben,” dictated to her 
by the composer many years previously, 
was not issued until 1911. At that time 
a few surviving contemporaries at- 
tacked the work. Kapp, Newman and 


others, asserted that the popular “Bay- 
reuth Tradition” had been maintained 
at the cost of accuracy. 

About a dozen copies of the work 
had been privately printed in Basel 
many years before, but had never been 
allowed to circulate. But the printer 
had secretly kept one for himself. This 
unique volume, as well as a number of 
Wagner’s letters to Minna and musical 
documents, came into the possession of 
Mrs. Willoughby Burrell, a wealthy 
Englishwoman, who wished to write a 
biography based on them. This pur- 
pose was never fulfilled. After the 
death of the owner in 1898, the papers 
lay for thirty years in a strong box and 
have only recently been brought dra- 
matically to light. They constitute a 
fascinatingly rich source of entirely un- 
known Wagneriana, as Mrs. Burrell was 
a tireless and astute collector. 

The letters serve somewhat to vindi- 
cate the generally undervalued virtues 
of Minna. Although the complete con- 
tents of the Burrell documents have not 
been made public, examination of a few 
of them has led to the opinion, partic- 
ularly in England, that any changes 
made in the later edition of “Mein Le- 
ben” were minor ones. 

An official biography, entitled “Co- 
sima Wagner: ein Lebens- und Charac- 
terbild,” by Richard Graf du Moulin 
Eckart, a member of the Bayreuth cir- 
cle, was published in 1929 by the Drei 
Masken Verlag in Munich. It throws 
some light particularly on the child- 
hood of this strangely imperious and 
single-minded woman, who exercised an 
incalculable effect in furthering the ma- 
terial welfare and progress to renown 
of one of the greatest composers of the 
nineteenth century. R. M. KNERR 











Passed Away | 


Blair Neale 





Blair Neale, pianist, for several sea- 
sons accompanist for Edward Johnson, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, died in the 
New York Hospital on March 25, after 
a brief. attack of pneumonia. Mr. Neale 
was born in Chatham, New Brunswick, 
and had most of his musical education 
at McGill University, studying later 
with a pupil of Tobias Matthay and 
coaching with Frank Sheridan. 

Besides playing in the studio of Mme. 
Sembrich, Mr. Neale had acted as ac- 
companist for Florence Easton, Mar- 
guerite d’Alvarez, Paul Reimers, Queena 
Mario. He also played the solo piano 
in the production of Wormser’s “Pier- 
rot the Prodigal.” His last appearance 
was for Mr. Johnson in a radio pro- 
gram on March 16. 





Florian A. Shepard 


ORANGE, N. J., April 5.—Florian A. 
Shepard, pianist and teacher, died in 
Monte Vista, Colo., following an oper- 
ation for appendicitis. She was the 
daughter of the late Frank H. Shepard, 
founder of the Shepard School of Music 
in Orange, and of Mrs. A. Agnes 
Shepard. The pupil of her father and 
mother and of Prof. Hamilton C. Mac- 
Dougall, of Wellesley College, where 
she was a Phi Beta Kappa student, 
Miss Shepard also studied with E. 
Robert Schmitz and Bruce Simonds. 
She collected, edited, and published 
“Graded Lessons in Harmony,” as a 
guide to her father’s “Harmony Sim- 
plified.” She taught music at Mount 
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Holyoke College for several years prior 
to going to Colorado, where she taught 
at the Denver Ringquest School of 
Music. She is survived by her mother, 
of East Orange, and by one sister, Mrs. 
Mildred Shepard Wright, of Orange. 





Alexander Szalay 


Alexander Szalay, Brooklyn violinist, 
died on April 3 at the Huron Road Hos- 
pital in Cleveland. He was in the midst 
of an extended concert tour of the West 
and Middle West when he contracted 
pneumonia. He was fifty-three years 
old, and played before his last audience 
in Detroit just two weeks before his 
death. 

Mr. Szalay was born in Budapest, and 
made his concert debut at the age of 
six. He came to America when he was 
nineteen years old. He was a pupil of 
Fritz Kreisler. 


Susannah Macaulay 


Susannah Macaulay, composer and 
teacher of voice, died in Brooklyn on 
March 7, following a heart attack. She 
had retired from active work in her 
profession several years ago because of 
illness. She was formerly a concert 
singer in Paris and other foreign mu- 
sical centers. Her studio was for many 
years located in Carnegie Hall. 





James Crosby Brown 


PHILADELPHIA, April 1—James Cros- 
by Brown, banker, died of heart disease 
today in his fifty-eighth year. He was 
a member of the Board of Directors and 
the Administration Committee of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association, 
also a director of the Musical Fund So- 
ciety of this city. 


ALBANI, DIVA OF 
EIGHTIES, PASSES 


Former Star of Academy 
and Metropolitan Dies 
in London 





Dame Emma Albani, one of the most 
noted operatic sopranos of the previous 
generation, died at her home in Ken- 
sington, London, on the afternoon of 
April 3, at the age of seventy-seven. 

She was born Marie Louise Emma 
Cecile Lajeunesse, in Chambly, a little 
town near Montreal, Nov. 1, 1852, the 
daughter of a poor music teacher. 

Her stage name was taken, so legend 
said, from Albany, N. Y., where at the 
age of sixteen she was choir singer, 
organist and choir director of the Ro- 
man Catholic Cathedral. Mme. Albani 
herself explained that the name was 
suggested by Lamperti. 

Her voice first attracted considerable 
attention when she was a pupil in the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart at Mon- 
treal. 

In Albany, where the family moved 
when the future diva was fifteen, her 
promise impressed her hearers so much 
that her father was persuaded to take 
her to study in Paris under Duprez. 
Less than a year later she went to 
Lamperti in Milan. He dedicated to 
her his treatisé on the trill, and sent 
her forth as “the most accomplished 
musician and the most finished singer 
in style that ever left mv studio.” She 
made her debut in Messira in 1870 as 
Amina in “Sonnambula,” and sang this 
role again in London three years later, 
after a tour of Italy. From 1874 on, 
she made London her home, though 
concert tours ard operatic engage- 
ments all over the continent took her 
away for long periods. 

She enjoyed especial favor in Lon- 
don, where she sang at Covent Garden 
for over twenty years. and in 1896 as 
Isolde to Jean de Reszke’s Tristan 
made one of the greatest triumphs of 
her career. She was also a favorite 
oratorio singer. 

When Mme. Albani first went to Bér- 
lin to sing in Wagner operas, Queen 
Victoria sent a persoral letter to her 
daughter, the Emnvress Victoria of Ger- 
many. Kaiser Wilhelm himself was so 
elated by her singing that he appointed 
the guest star the “first singer of the 
German royal household.” In St. Pe- 
tersburg, her singing of a Russian bal- 
lad so delighted royalty and populace 
alike that the Czar presented her with 
a diamond tiara. Other decorations 
came to her from royal houses in Den- 
mark and in Hawaii. 

In 1878 she married Ernest Gye, her 
manager and a noted operatic impre- 
sario, who was the lessee of Covent 
Garden for a number of years. He died 
in 1925. 


Favorite in America 


She visited America first in 1874, 
when she made her debut at the Acad- 
emy of Music in New York in “Son- 
nambula.” She appeared in succeeding 
years both at the Academy and, later, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. She 
last sang at the Metropolitan in 1892, 
in the first season of Abbey and Grau, 
and about the same time gave concerts 
in Canada. 

She had a rich soprano voice of great 
purity and power. Critics of her day 
declared her mezza-voce singing had 
seldom been equalled. One critic, fol- 
lowing her American debut, declared 
that she employed high staccato notes 
in a manner equalled only by Lagrange 





Emma Albani, As She Appeared at the 
Time of Her American Tours 


and Patti. Primarily a coloratura so- 
prano, her musicianship was so great 
that she won some of her most pro- 
nounced successes in Wagner roles, in 
which she won the praise even of Co- 
sima Wagner. 

Her repertoire was large. She ap- 
peared in leading roles in “Sonnambu- 
la,” “Mefistofele,” “Lucia,” “Linda di 
Chamounix,” “Faust,” “Huguenots,” 
“Mignon,” “Hamlet,” “Traviata,” “Ri- 
goletto,” “Ballo in Maschera,” “Flying 


Dutchman,” ‘“Tannhauser,” ‘Lohen- 
grin,” “Tristan and Isolde” and “Meis- 
tersinger.” 


She retired from active work in 1906 
after thirty-five years of unclouded 
triumphs. An audience of ten thousand 
gathered to hear her sing Tosti’s 
“Good-bye” at her farewell concert in 
Albert Hall, London, in 1911. On the 
program with her were Mme. Patti, Sir 
Charles Santley, noted bass, and other 
famous singers of the day. 
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' Roumanian Evolves Novel System 
for Training Young Musicians 
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By Percy A. Scholes 


I? is interesting to see other people’s 

experiments in musical education, 
and whether one entirely approves of 
them or not one can generally learn 
something. 

When in Bucharest lately, I was in- 
vited by my friend, Marcel Botez, In- 
spector-General of Musical Education 
for Roumania, to visit a girls’ secon- 


dary school, where there had been put 
already into practice the new system 
of training which is in the future to 
constitute the basis of musical work in 
the schools of the whole country. Very 
roughly generalizing, the system may 
be described as the carrying out in the 
most thorough way imaginable of the 
principle of variation. 

The school we visited had only re- 
turned from its vacation two days be- 
fore, and I was warned that no startling 
results were to be expected; neverthe- 
less, the performance of the tests given 
was excellent, and I felt able to grasp 
their character and in some degree 
assess their value. 


Learning Terminology 


The demonstration took the form, 
more or less, of a normal lesson as it 
would be given by the regular teacher 
of the class. It began with scales, up 
and down, sung in every possible way 
as to variety of intensity and of 
rhythm. Mr. Botez is conductor of a 
very famous choral society which has 
toured Europe (“Cantarea Romaniei”), 
and he is accustomed to give the indica- 
tions of his wishes rapidly and effec- 
tively. 

He would call out various Italian 
terms of expression as the scale was 
being sung, and the response of the 
class would be immediate. He would 
also call out commands as to changes 
of rhythm (“triple,” “dotted quarter- 
note and eighth-note,” and the like), 
and the children would at once adopt 
his suggestions. All this was very effi- 
ciently done, and it undoubtedly had 
value, but whether the results would 
eventually justify the comparatively 
large amount of time spent, was to me 
a little doubtful. 

The tone-quality was good, but not 
superlative, the voices being not very 
round or full and a little thin in their 
upper ranges. The scales were sung 
to the doh-ray-me syllables used in the 
fixed-doh manner. 

After the possibilities of seale vari- 
ation had been, as it seemed, almost 
exhausted, I was asked to write a tune 
on the blackboard (in staff notation, of 
course) and to add marks of phrasing 
and expression. Not wishing to pre- 
sent any undue difficulties, I chose the 
Welsh air “The Ash Grove,” but soon 
realized that something more difficult 
ould have been given. 


Pupils Progress Rapidly 


The children (of probably thirteen or 
fourteen years of age) sang this tune 
at sight easily and perfectly. Mr. Botez 
then indicated changes of expression, 
told them to add passing notes in places 
which he pointed out to them (so that 
the tune at last became an almost con- 
tinuous flow of eighth-notes), told them 
to alter the rhythm in various ways, 
changing it to d ple tinie, and so forth, 
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and to put it in the minor. He then 
pointed on the blackboard, under the 
existing tune, to an alto part he wished 
half of the class to sing, and they read- 
ily seized and remembered the instruc- 
tion, though here the lady teacher of 
the class, pardonably becoming a little 
anxious, stepped forward and, while the 
children were singing, proceeded to 
chalk in the alto notes. 

We had now been about twenty-five 
or thirty minutes in the room, and as 
we had only appeared there as the 
school should properly have _ been 
closing, had overrun our allowance. So 
one national song was sung (very ex- 
pressively, indeed), and we stopped. 

The whole demonstration was inter- 
esting, but the general impression left 
on me was that a device which might 
well prove a useful factor in any teach- 
ing scheme (and as such is probably in 
use by some American teachers) was 
having too much importance assigned 
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Glimpses of the 
Primitive Music 
That Is Giving Way 
to Modern Art in 
Roumania 


Pe 


At the Left, a Shep- 
herd in National Cos- 
tume Playing a 
Peasant Air on a 
Coral Flute 


At the Right, Pictur- 
esque Girl of the 
Ablud Mountains 
Calls Her Flock with 
a Long Trumpet 
Called a Tuluic 


to it when it was made the basis of 
the whole of the musical work of the 
class, of the school, of the city, of the 
country. 

The spirit of readiness that had been 
brought about was admirable. Appar- 
ently there was great confidence and 
self-dependence. But as to this there 
is one reservation to be made. It is al- 
most impossible in sight-singing (per- 
haps especially with a class of girls— 
clever little people) to know whether 
individual work is really being done, or 
whether two or three leaders, of nat- 
ural gifts, are being adroitly followed. 
Probably if there had been time for me 
to ask permission to give some tests 
for the elimination of “leaders” the 
result would have been satisfactory, 
but this is not certain, and mention of 
the point leads me to say that in the 
course of a large batch of inspection 
for the British Government some years 
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CHICAGO HEARS EVENTS OF INTEREST 





ments 


Rachmaninoff Heads List 
of Well-Known 
Recitalists 
Cuicago, April 5.—Several noted 


recitalists have appeared during the 
last fortnight in Chicago. Sergei Rach- 
maninoff gave his second recital of the 
season at Orchestra Hall on March 23, 
playing a Chopin-Liszt program. Bessie 
Lerman, thirteen year old Chicago 
pianist, made an impressive debut in 
recital at the Playhouse on March 30. 
Rita Neve was heard in recital at the 
Studebaker Theater on March 30. 

Serge Prokofieff, composer-pianist, 
assisted by Lina Llubera Prokofieff, so- 
prano, gave a concert of modern Rus- 
sian music at Orchestra Hall on March 
24, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Society for Cultural Relations with 
Russia. 

The Musical Guild presented two 
gifted young artists in recital at Kim- 
ball Hall on March 21. Agatha Lewis 
disclosed a delightful soprano voice and 
admirable artistry. Arthur Landers 


proved himself a pianist of clean tech- 
nic and sound interpretive sense. 

Rudolph Reiners, Chicago violinist, 
attested the growing maturity of his 
talents in a recital at the Civic The- 
atre on March 30. His program listed 
an interesting sonata by Louis Victor 
Saar, played with the composer at the 
piano. Katherine Hamilton, violinist, 
made her debut in recital at Kimball 
Hall on March 18. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, gave 
one of the most enjoyable concerts of 
the season in conjunction with the 
Barthel Woodwind Quartet, at the 
Playhouse on March 23. Mme. Zendt’s 
flair for seeking out interesting and 
little-known music is equaled by her 
ability to present it in charming fash- 
ion. The *woodwind ensemble, com- 
posed of members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, played some of the accompani- 
ments, as well as an attractive group 
of individual pieces. Edgar Nelson 
was accompanist for Mme. Zendt. 

Arthur Becker was heard in a com- 
prehensive list of organ music in a. re- 
cital at St. Vincent’s Church on March 
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ago and of later school inspections for 
London University, I have rarely come 
across a teacher who realized the often 
utterly delusive nature of massed per- 
formance of sight-reading examples. 

Naturally the system I have just de- 
scribed must require really musical 
teachers. It is hardly a system that 
can be cut-and-dried into text-book 
form, as the immediate response of the 
class to the teacher’s extemporization 
of new varieties of rhythms and dynam- 
ics is almost an essential feature. To 
carry out such extemporization lesson 
after lesson, maintaining a due grad- 
ing from week to week, month to month, 
and year to year, would seem, ideally, 
to call for the provision of a Marcel 
Botez for every school in Roumania. 
Some organization for the training of 
teachers seems to be called for. Per- 
haps it already exists. I foolishly for- 
got to inquire. 
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30. He was assisted by Wally Heymar 
and Ruth Breytspraak, duo-violinists. 

The Chicago String Quartet gave its 
fifth concert of the season in the Cor- 
don Club on March 23, featuring a 
highly interesting “Triptych” for high 
voice and string quartet, by Arthur 
Shepherd, excellently presented with 
the assistance of Estelle Hughes Fel- 
ber, soprano. 

Oscar Heather, well-known Chicago 
tenor, and Alice Regina Johnson, an 
unusually gifted young pianist, collab- 
orated in the opening concert of the 
Young American Artist Series in Cur- 
tis Hall on March 27. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
Artist-Pupil of Arthur Kraft Heard in 
Wilmington, N. C. 


WimMINGTON, N. C., April 5.—Bur- 
son Wynkoop, tenor, an artist-pupil of 
Arthur Kraft, presented a song recital! 
at the Academy of Music here recently. 
Mr. Wynkoop sang beautifully arias by 
Handel and Puccini, songs by Henschel, 
Wolf, Strauss, Hahn, Dupare and 
Ganne, and a final group in English, in- 
cluding his composition, “Tears,” which 
was encored. William Robertson, the 
accompanist, played a solo. G. E. 
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Supervisors’ National Conference 
Holds Second Biennial in Chicago 
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(Continued from page 3) 

The following new members were 
elected to the National Research Coun- 
cil of Music Education: A. D. Zanzig, 
New York; Jacob Kwalwasser, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Edith Rhetts, educational 
director of the Detroit Symphony; Peter 
W. Dykema, Columbia University; Karl 
W. Gehrkens, of Oberlin; and Will 
Earhart, director of music, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


National School Groups Heard 


Of such interest and importance was 
almost every phase of the Conference 
that it is difficult to single out high 
lights. Perhaps most impressive of all 
the manifestation, because they sig- 
nalized completed accomplishment, were 
the concerts of the National High 
School Orchestra on March 26 and 27 
and the second National High School 
Chorus on March 28. The stage of the 
Auditorium Theatre presented an 
amazing sight when filled with this 
gargantuan orchestra, composed of 
several hundred young players, who, 
under Joseph E, Maddy, played the pre- 
lude to “Meistersinger” and Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony not only with 
remarkable power, but with surprising 
fifinish of detail. Henry Hadley was to 
have been present to conduct his sym- 
phonic poem “The Ocean,” but when 
illness prevented his attendance the 
work was presented under Mr. Maddy’s 
direction. Howard Hanson officiated 
as guest conductor, leading the 
orchestra in a thrilling performance of 


Sibelius’s “Finlandia.” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Slave” completed the pro- 
gram. 


At the Wednesday concert, which was 
open only to the supervisors, John Ers- 
kine was the soloist, playing Mozart’s 
D Major Concerto in a manner that 
would have distinguished him, had he 
no other accomplishments to his credit. 
At the Thursday concert, the ticket sale 
of which was open to the public, Guy 
Maier played the Liszt Piano Concerto 
in E Flat Major in brilliant musical 
and technical style, receiving an en- 
thusiastic response from his audience. 

From the proceeds of this concert, 
partial scholarships were granted to a 
number of students for next summer’s 
session of the National Band and 
Orchestra Camp at Interlochen, Mich. 


Damrosch Conducts Young Players 


Walter Damrosch took charge of the 
rehearsals on Tuesday in the ballroom 
of the Stevens Hotel, and was greeted 
with prolonged demonstrations by the 
students of the orchestra and the as- 
sembled supervisors. 

The National High School Chorus, 
composed of 415 singers, representing 
182 high schools, likewise gave an 
amazing demonstration of the work 
being accomplished in the public schools 
today. Seldom has there been heard 
here choral singing of such perfection 
and beauty. Whether they sang Tchai- 
kovsky’s motet in eight parts, a cap- 
pella, “How Blest are They,” Gustav 
Holst’s arrangement of an English folk- 
song, “Swansea Town” or Gounod’s “By 
Babylon’s Wave,” the results were the 
same: almost perfect pitch, remarkable 
balance and clarity of the parts, extra- 
ordinarily clear diction, and memorable 
beauty of tone. The program was con- 
ducted by Hollis Dann and Frederick 
Alexander, at the Auditorium Theatre. 
A feature was the singing of a group 


of songs by the audience of supervisors, 
led by Dr. Dann. 


Sousa Leads School Bands 


On Monday night at the Auditorium 
Theatre a band of 314 boys and one 
girl, representing the combined bands 
of Senn, Hammond and Emerson High 
Schools, of Gary, gave a concert. In 
its field, the work of this group was of 
considerable interest. The program 
was conducted by Capt. A. R. Gish of 
Senn, H. S. Warren of Emerson, Adam 
P. Lesinsky of Hammond, and Prof. 
Austin A. Harding of the University 
of Illinois. The climax came when 
Lieut.-Com. John Philip Sousa assumed 
command of the group, leading La- 
come’s ““Mascarade” Suite and three of 
his own inimitable marches. He was 
riotously greeted by both audience and 
band members. 

The Tuesday evening concert at the 
Auditorium was devoted to a demon- 
stration of the work being done in the 
Chicago public schools under the di- 
rection of Dr. J. Lewis Browne. The 
program was a repetition of that given 





Mabelle Glenn, Former President, New- 
ly-Elected Vice-President of the Super- 
visors’ National Conference 


at Orchestra Hall a week earlier. Dr. 
Browne conducted the All-Chicago High 
School chorus in a miscellaneous pro- 
gram of noteworthy excellence, and the 
orchestra of Lane High School was 
heard, under the direction of Henry 
Sopkin. 


Notables Make Addresses 


Of the great number of interesting 
speeches and discussions, space con- 
siderations will permit only a summary. 
Miss Glenn, president of the conference, 
in her opening address, stressed the 
necessary part that music plays in 
forming an emotional outlet to the 
tenseness of modern life, and referred to 
the necessity of finding a field for young 
musicians when they leave _ school. 
Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, of Colum- 
bia University, spoke on “Music and 
American Culture,” insistifiig that “in- 
stead of treating music in the schools 
as a side issue, we must give it a cen- 
tral place as a precious opportunity for 
culture. As a people, we are well edu- 
cated for action but poorly cultivated 
for life, and it is for this higher end 
that music is so wonderful an instru- 
ment.” An address of welcome by 





Russel V. Morgan, President of the 
Supervisors’ National Conference 


William J. Bogan, superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, was replied to by Kar] 
W. Gehrkens. The opening sessions 
were also marked by an interesting ad- 
dress on “Musical Education and the 
Development of Personality” by Dr. 
Harold Rugg of Columbia University. 
The message from Vice-President 
George Gartlan of New York was on 
the topic “Let There be Light.” Eugene 
Stinson, music critic of the Chicago 
Daily News, spoke with unusual insight 
upon “What is Real in Music?” 
Walter Damrosch, on Tuesday, elab- 
orated with great enthusiasm the sub- 
ject of “Stimulating Music Apprecia- 
tion through Radio.” He stated that 
more than 65,000,000 school children 
listen weekly to the NBC Music Appre- 
ciation programs and predicted an au- 
dience of twice the number within a 
year. Mr. Damrosch emphasized the 
faet that his radio music appreciation 
course is suitable only as a supplement 
to musical education in the schools. 
Dr. Percy A. Scholes of Montreux, 
Switzerland, discussed an “Inter- 
national Movement in Musical Educa- 
tion,” visioning the time when such 
meetings as this would be attended by 
music educators of the whole world. and 
enumerating the results to be expected 
from such a conclave. Dr. James L. 
Mursell, of Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wis., was heard in an address on 
“Some Fundamental Principles of Mu- 
sic Instruction.” “An Integrating Cen- 
ter for the Rural School Home” was the 
topic of Helen Hay Heyl, of the New 
York State Department. Otto Miessner 
of Chicago, discussed ‘“Man- or 
Machine-made Music?” Hubert Foss, 
of London, England, described the com- 
petition festivals of Great Britain. 


Banquet Is Feature 


At the formal banquet of Thursday 
evening, great interest was aroused by 
the speech of John Erskine on “Decen- 
tralizing Our Music.” Doctor Erskine 
stressed the necessity of spreading mu- 
sical culture throughout the entire 
country and not localizing it in the 
large cities. He urged the founding 
of state music centres and opera 
houses, supported by the states in each 
capital, to foster the musical talent of 
that particular state. He asserted that 
the ideals of the young American mu- 
sician of today suffer from virtuoso as- 
pirations. He believes that the student 
should aspire to a craftsman’s career 


like that of Bach, instead of the vir-— 


tuoso career of such artists as Liszt 
and Wagner. Emilio De Gogorza fur- 
nished the musical program at the ban- 
quet. 

The last day of the conference was 
marked by addresses by Carl Engel, 
president of G. Schirmer; H. B. Dar- 
row, director of Educational Broadcast- 
ing, State of Ohio; Edith Rhetts, Edu- 
cational Director pf the Detroit Sym- 
phony; Alfred L. Smith, of C. G. Conn, 
Ltd.; C. M. Tremaine, of the Nationa! 
Bureau for the Advancement of Mu- 
sic; and Mrs. Grace Drysdale, direct«: 
of Drysdale School Record Service. 
Harold L. Butler, dean of the College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, and 
president of the National Association 
of Schools of Music, spoke of the work 
of that organization. He stated that 
the association hopes in time to stop 
the granting of musical degrees by ir- 
responsible schools with inadequate 
faculties and courses. 

During the conference, various other 
musical organizations were heard by 
the delegates. Among these were the 
University of Chicago Choir, led by 
Mack Evans; the Paulist Choristers of 
Chicago, Father O’Malley, conductor; 
the Northwestern University Glee 
Clubs, led by Glenn Bainum; the A 
Cappella Chorus of Senn High School, 
Chicago, Noble Cain, leader; the Cen- 
tral High School A Cappella Choir of 
Flint, Mich., under Jacob Evanson; the 
Haven School Boys’ Glee Club, Evans- 
ton, Ill., under Mary H. Kiess; and the 
Junior High School Boys’ Chorus, Mae 
Callahan, leader. 


Stock Gives Concert 


A concert by the Chicago Symphony 
under Frederick Stock featured Leo 
Sowerby’s suite “From the Northland.” 
Other groups heard included the chorus 
from the intermediate grades of Hen- 
derson School, Chicago, under Mary F. 
Dooley; the Boys’ Glee Club of Linblom 
High School, Chicago, Leroy Wetzel, 
leader; the Glenville High School Cho- 
rus of Cleveland, Ohio, under Griffith 
J. Jones; the combined glee clubs of 
New ‘Trier High School, Winnetka, 
Ill., Mrs. Homer C. Cotton, leader, and 
the Senior Glee Clubs of Central High 
School, Omaha, Neb., under Carol Mar- 
hoff Pitts. 

Among the various conferences and 
discussions held were the following: 
Amateur Music, A. D. Zanzig, chair- 
man; Instrumental Class Teaching, Ru 
dolph Ganz, chairman; Teachers’ Co! 
lege Section, Howard Hanson, director; 
Music Appreciation, Alice Keith, chair- 
man; and various sectional meetings de- 
voted to Junior High Schools, College 
Music and Elementary Schools. There 
were also numerous business meetings 
and general sessions. 

Novel features of the conference were 
the prize awards of the various ex- 
hibitors. ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Maison to Sing Walther in Chicago 
Opera “Meistersinger” 


René Maison, Belgian tenor of th: 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, saile« 
for Europe on the Ile de France r 
cently. He will sing during May an‘ 
June at the Opéra-Comique in Paris 
and will later appear at Monte Carlo. 
He will then take a vacation until h: 
sails for his next season in Chicago, 
which starts early in October. Here 
he will add a new role to his repertoire 
next year, singing Walther in “Meister- 
singer” in German. After concluding 
his Chicago Opera season, early in Feb- 
ruary, he will devote two months to a 
concert tour in America. 
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